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signed to Be Read as Living Literature, 
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GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


s a trial subscriber you can experi- 
A ence—over a short period—the 
unique benefits all members enjoy. 
There are at least three beyond ques 
tion. First 


$13,000,000 


you share in more than 
books 
distributed an- 
nually as Book-Dividends 


worth of free 


(retail value) now 


This is a 
torm of member profit-sharing, simi- 
lar to that of a consumer co-opera- 


tive. This offer really represents 
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by the 
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effectually keep yourself from miss 


ing, through overbusyness, the new 
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most 
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these books at a 


rable saving—an average of 


top of the Book-Dividends 


* The books you agree to buy can be 
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and Alternates made available during 


the year 


* Each month you receive a full report 
about the next Book-of-the-Month. If you 
judge it is a book you would not enjoy, 
you send back a form (always provided) 
specifying some other book. Or you may 


simply say, “Send me nothing." 


* If you continue after this trial sub- 
scription, you will receive a Book-Divi- 
dend 


with every second book you buy 


averaging $6.00 in retail value, 


* Limited editions of these works have 
been printed for new members. For that 
reason, immediate acceptance is advis- 
able if you are interested in any particu- 


lar set or volume 
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A MAGNIFICE 


his 


scheherazade 


rimsky-korsakov 


FRANK SINATRA 


THE 


Duke ELLINGTON 


a orchestra 


THE KING OF SWING 
BENNY 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 
EUGENE ORMANDY, CONDUCTOR 


You receive, at once, any 3 of these records 
—FREE. One is your gift for joining, and the 
other two are your Bonus records “in advance” 


After you have purchased only four records, 
you receive a 12” Columbia @ Bonus record 
of your choice FREE for every two additional 
selections you purchase from the Club 


You enroll in any one of the four Club Divi- 
sions: Ciassical; Jazz; Listening and Dancing; 
Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical 
Comedies 


Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue 
of the Columbia @ Record Club Magazine — 
which describes all forthcoming selections 


You may accept or reject the selection for 
your Division . . . take records from other Divi- 
sions or take NO records in any one month 
Your only membership obligation is to buy four 
selections from the more than 100 to be of- 
fered in the coming 12 months. You may cancel 
membership any time thereafter 


The records you want are mailed and billed to 
you at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows 
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You must be delighted with membership or 
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ords within 10 days 
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HARRY JAMES 
GENE KRUPA 
LIONEL HAMPTON 
TEDDY WILSON 


1937-38 Jazz Concert No. 2 


REX HARRISON » 
JULIE ANDREWS 


s| CONCERT BY THE SEA 


ERROLL GARNER 


PAUL WESTON 


and His Music ae" 


® mbio”. Up), @ marcas te 


—-— + FREE—ANY 3—VALUE UP TO $12.94—MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW! -——4 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLuB, Dept. 278 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 


numbers I have circled at the right — and enroll me in 
the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 


[] Classical (0 Listening and Dancing 0 Jozz 


[) Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


I agree to purchase four selections from the more than 
100 to be offered during the coming 12 months...at 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 
two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 
Columbia @ Bonus record of my choice FREE. 


(Please Print) 


Address 


. State 
CANADA; Prices slightly higher, Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
lished Columbia Records dealer, authorized to accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following information: 


Dealer's Address 


CIRCLE THE NUMBERS 
OF THE 3 RECORDS YOU WANT: 


1. Beethoven: 3 Sonatas— 
“Moonlight,” “Pathétique,” 
“Appassionata”™ 


. The Voice—Frank Sinatra 

. King of Swing: Vol. | 

. My Fair Lady—Original Cast 

. Great Melodies of Tchaikovsky 

. Moonlight Becomes You 

. Ellington Uptown 

. Levant Plays Gershwin 

. Day By Day 

. Rimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade 
. Music of Jerome Kern 


. Concert by the Sea— 
Erroll Garner 
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They DREW their way from “Rags to Riches’ 


Now these famous artists are helping others do the same 


By REX TAYLOR 


LBERT DORNE was a kid of the 
slums who loved to draw. Before 
he was 13, he had to quit school to 
support his family. Although he 
worked 12 hours a day—he managed 
to study art at home in “spare time.” 
Soon people were willing to pay good 
money for his drawings. At 22 he was 
earning $500 a week as a commercial 
artist. He rose higher and higher to 
become probably the most fabulous 
money-maker in the history of adver- 
tising art. 

Dorne’s “rags to riches” story is not 
unique. Norman Rockwell left school 
at 15. Stevan Dohanos, famous cover 
artist, drove a truck before turning to 
art. Harold Von Schmidt was an or- 
phan at 5. Robert Fawcett, the “‘illus- 
trators’ illustrator,” left school at 14. 
Austin Briggs, who once couldn't af- 
ford a cold-water flat, now lives in a 
magnificent home over 100 feet long. 


A plan to help others: Nearly ten years 
ago, these men gathered in Dorne’s 
luxurious New York studio for a fate- 
ful meeting. With them were six other 
equally famous artists — Al Parker, 
Jon Whitcomb, Fred Ludekens, Ben 
Stahl, Peter Helck, John Atherton. 
Almost all had similar “rags to riches” 
backgrounds. 


Dorne outlined to them a problem 
and a plan. He pointed out that artists 
were needed all over the country. And 
thousands of men and women wanted 
very much to become artists. What 
these people needed most was a con- 
venient and effective way to master the 
trade secrets and professional know- 
how that the famous artists them- 
selves had learned only by long, suc- 
cessful experience. “Why can’t we,” 
asked Dorne, “develop some way to 
bring this kind of top-drawer art 
training to anyone with talent... no 
matter where they live or what their 
personal schedules may be?” 


The idea met with great enthusiasm. 
In fact, the twelve famous artists 
quickly buckled down to work—taking 
time off from their busy careers. Look- 

ing for a way to 

explain drawing 

techniques to stu- 

dents who would 

' be thousands of 

miles away, they 

. turned to the war- 

born methods of 

modern visual 

training. What 

better way could 

you teach the art 

“== of making pic- 

NORMAN ROCK- tures, they rea- 
WELL — this best-loved soned, than 
American artist left through pictures? 
school at 15, They made over 
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ALBERT DORNE—From the window of his 
skyscraper studio, this top, money-making art- 
ist can see the slums where he once lived. 


5,000 drawings specially for the 
school’s magnificent home study les- 
sons. And after they had covered the 
fundamentals of art, each man con- 
tributed to the course his own special 
“hallmark” of greatness. For example, 
Norman Rockwell devised a simple 
way to explain characterization and 
the secrets of color. Jon Whitcomb 
showed how to draw the “glamour 
girls” for which he is world-famous. 
Dorne showed step-by-step ways to 
achieve animation and humor. 


Finally, the men spent three years 
working out a revolutionary, new way 
to correct a student’s work. For each 
drawing the student sent in, he would 
receive in return a long personal let- 
ter of criticism and advice. Along with 
the letter, on a transparent “overlay,” 
the instructor would actually draw, in 
detail, his corrections of the student’s 
work. Thus there could be no misun- 
derstanding. And the student would 
have a permanent record to refer to 
as often as he liked. 


School is launched; students quickly suc- 
ceed. The Famous Artists Schools 
(whose classrooms are the students’ 
own homes and whose faculty is the 
most fabulous ever assembled in art 
education) now has 5,000 active stu- 
dents in 32 countries. The famous art- 
ists who started the school as a labor 
of love still own it, run it, and are 
fiercely proud of what it has done for 
its students. 


Don Smith is a good example. When 
he became a student three years ago, 
Don knew nothing about art, even 


doubted he had talent. Today, he is 
an illustrator with a leading advertis- 
ing agency in New Orleans. 


John Busketta is another. He was a 
pipe-fitter’s helper with a big gas com- 
pany until he enrolled in the school. 
He still works for the same company— 
but now he is an artist in the adver- 
tising department, at a big increase 
in pay. 

John Whitaker of Memphis was an 
airline clerk when he enrolled. Two 
years later he won a national cartoon- 
ing prize. Soon after, he signed a con- 
tract to do a daily comic strip for a 
group of newspapers. 


Gertrude Vander Poel had never 
drawn a thing before enrolling in 
the School. Now a swank New York 
gallery exhibits her paintings for sale. 


“Where are the famous artists of to- 
morrow?” Dorne is not surprised at all 
by the success.of his students. “Op- 
portunities open to trained artists to- 
day are enormous,” he says. ““We con- 
tinually get calls and letters from art 
buyers all over the U.S. They ask us 
for practical, well-trained students— 
not geniuses—who can step into full- 
time or part-time jobs. 


“I'm firmly convinced,’ Dorne goes 
on, “that many men and women are 
missing an exciting career in art sim- 
ply because they hesitate to think 
that they have talent. Many of them 
do have talent. These are the people 
we want to train for success in art... 
if we can only find them.” 


Unique art talent test: To discover peo- 
ple with talent worth developing, the 
twelve famous artists created a re- 
markable, revealing 8-page Talent 
Test. Originally they charged $1 for 
the test. But now the school offers it 
free and grades it free. Men and wom. 
en who reveal natural talent through 
the test are eligible for training by 
the school. 


Would you like to know if you have 
valuable hidden art talent? Simply 
mail coupon below. The Famous Art- 
ists Talent Test will be sent to you 
without cost or obligation. And it 
might lead you to become one of the 
“famous artists of tomorrow.” 


Bg nr ee et rage 


FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS 
| Studio 322, Westport, Conn. | 


| I want to find out if I have art talent worth l 
developing. Please send me without obligation 
| your Famous Artists Talent Test 


| Mr 
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1879. Vol. XLI, No. 10 
: 12 issues, 


The Cover 


Peter Ustinov as the General in Romanoff and Juliet, which is 
scheduled to arrive on Broadway this month. Mr. Ustinov wrote 
the play and is performing the leading role he created during the 
successful London run, which began in May, 1956. The author 
is also represented in this issue by the article “Wanted: New 
Perspective for Playwrights.” Photograph by Baron-Pix. 


DEAR SIR: 

Twice in your July issue you men- 
tioned the Cherry Lane production of 
Thieves’ Carnival by Anouilh as a dis- 
tinguished or important production with- 
out mentioning Warren Enters as the 
director. On page 25 you show the 
Cherry Lane Theatre and refer to 
Thieves’ Carnival and Morning’s at 
Seven, and do not even suggest they were 
produced by another group than the 
Purple Dust group. Warren directed 
both. On page 30, in Mr. Valency’s 
article, the cutline says the Warren En- 
ters (inferred!) production turned the q 16 Forecast for 1957-58 by Ward Morehouse 
tide for Anouilh’s popularity in this 
country, and does not credit the director. 
Is this giving credit where it is due? 
Or giving the young director a boost? 
Just because Warren is a quiet young 


‘ 


, under the act of March 3, 


k 


The Play 


34 The complete text of Janus by Carolyn Green 


draft on a ban 


Features 


Wanted: New Perspective for Playwrights by Peter Ustinov 
A Short Note on “The Cave Dwellers’ by William Saroyan 


Death of a Playhouse by Elliot Norton 


man, not of the vociferous “guts theatre” 
group, is no reason why he should be 
passed over. JESSE BEERS, JR. 


‘Uncle Vanya’: From Fourth Street to Film by Lewis Funke 


Hunting Hits for Hammerstein by Oliver M. Sayler and 


New York, New York 

I find it extremely frustrating every 
time I hear or read of Maria Callas’ 
voice compared to that of. Tebaldi or, 
for that matter, any other active soprano. 
It’s like comparing a Picasso to a Rem- 
brandt, using the same set of values. 
When another singer can be found who 
can sing, with equal success on the same 
program, such diversified matter as “Casta 
Diva,’ Turandot’s great aria, the Lucia 
Mad Scene, the big soprano aria from 
Trovatore, as well as coloratura arias 
from Dinorah and Sonnambula (which 
Callas did in Chicago)—then fair com- 
parisons can be made. Why should the 
Callas voice be expected to be as sump- 
tuous in dramatic-lyric roles as Tebaldi’s, 
and at the same time be as agile as 
Roberta Peters’ in coloratura roles, when 
it is sufficient to say that she can sing 
everything they can (and more) and do 
so with a completely individual interpre- 
tive approach, an elegance of style and 
dramatic conviction which more than 
compensate for any vocal flaws? Her 
basic appeal, I think, is not to the aver- 
age operagoer who thinks of greatness 
in terms of beautiful sound and the tra- 
ditional interpretations that haven’t va- 
ried much from singer to singer through- 
out the years. The New York critics 
(who should know better) and a large 
segment of the operagoing public have 
been guilty of unjust criticisms this past 
season. . . . She may not possess the 
world’s greatest voice but she remains 
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CALENDAR 


BROADWAY 


Casts and new shows with their scheduled open- 
ing dates are being announced daily—sure signs 
that the new season on Broadway is going into 
high gear. But for the theatregoers who haven't 
caught up with successes from previous seasons 
or who want to see them again, here are the 
holdovers 

The prize-winning Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, O’Neill’s autobiographical play with 
Fredric March and Florence Eldridge heading the 
cast (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.); Auntie 
Mame, adapted by Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
E. Lee from Patrick Dennis’ best-selling novel, 
with Rosalind Russell (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th 
St.) ; Visit to a Small Planet by Gore Vidal, with 
Cyril Ritchard, who also directed, as the visitor 
from outer space, and Edward Andrews as his 
earthly adversary (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.) ; and 
The Tunnel of Love, adapted by Peter De Vries 
and Joseph Fields from Mr. De Vries’ novel 
about the misadventures of a repressed artist, and 
starring Tom Ewell (Royale, 242 W. 45th St.) 

And in the musical field: Bells Are Ringing, 
with book and lyrics by Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green, music by Jule Styne, and starring 
Judy Holliday as the employee of a telephone- 
answering service (Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); 
Happy Hunting with Ethel Merman and Fer- 
nando Lamas, about a matron who is on the 
lookout for a royal match for her daughter, with 
book by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, and 
music and lyrics by Harold Karr and Matt Dubey 
(Maiestic, 245 W. 44th St.) ; Li’l Abner, based on 
Al Capp’s comic strip, with book by Norman 
Panama and Melvin Frank, lyrics by Johnny 
Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, and with Edith 
Adams, Peter Palmer and Stubby Kaye in the 
cast (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.) ; and New Girl 
in Town, the musical adaptation of O’Neill’s 
Anna Christie, with book and direction by George 
Abbott, music and lyrics by Bob Merrill, and a 
cast headed by Gwen Verdon, Thelma Ritter, 
George Wallace and Cameron Prud’homme (46th 
Street, 226 W. 46th St.). To this list add the 
number-one hit My Fair Lady, with lyrics and 
adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion) by Alan 
Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, and a 
cast headed by Rex Harrison and Julie Andrews 
(Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.); The Most 
Happy Fella, Frank Loesser’s musical version of 
Sidney Howard’s They Knew What They Wanted, 
with Robert Weede and Jo Sullivan (Imperial, 
249 W. 45th St.); and Damn Yankees, about the 
devil and his siren helper and a penant race 
Adelphi, 152 W. 54th St.). 

Recent openings included William Saroyan’s 
new play The Cave Dwellers, with Eugenie Leon- 
tovitch heading the cast (Bijou, 209 W. 45th 
St.) : Mask and Gown, a revue with T. C. Jones, 
produced by Leonard Sillman (Golden, 252 W. 
5th St.) ; West Side Story, a new musical about 
teen-agers in New York with a Romeo-and-Juliet 
theme. Book by Arthur Laurents, music by 
Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Laurents and 
Stephen Sondheim, and direction by Jerome Rob- 
bins who also created the choreography. The cast 
includes Carol Lawrence, Larry Kert and Chita 
Rivera (Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway). Other 
recent openings brought Shanta Rao and her 
company of dancers and musicians of India for 
a limited engagement (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.) ; 
and Four Winds, a play by Thomas W. Phipps 
about an Americah heiress and the parasites who 
surround her, with Ann Todd, Peter Cookson and 
Harry Bannister in the cast (Cort, 138 W. 48th 
St.) 


OPENINGS 


New Faces (Oct. 1)—an edition combining 
excerpts from previous productions, with Virginia 
de Luce and June Carroll in the cast; produced 
by Leonard Sillman. 

The Saturday Night Kid (Oct. 2)—a play by 
Jack Dunphy with Shelley Winters, Joseph Wise- 
man and Alex Nicol in its cast of three; directed 
by George Keathley (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.). 

Miss Lonelyhearts (Oct. 3)—a dramatization 
by Howard Teichmann of Nathanael West’s novel, 
with Pat O’Brien and Fritz Weaver heading the 
cast and Alan Schneider directing (Music Box, 
239 W. 45th St.). 

Look Back in Anger (Oct. 3)—a play by John 
Osborne about the problems of a young married 
couple with different backgrounds; Kenneth 
Haigh, Mary Ure and Alan Bates from the 
original London production head the cast; direc- 
tion by Tony Richardson (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th 


St 

The Egghead (Oct. 9)—a comedy by Molly 
Kazan which involves a professor of sociology in 
a New England town, and has Karl Malden, 
Phyllis Love and Biff McGuire in the cast; 
directed by Hume Cronyn (Barrymore, 243 W 
47th St 

Romanoff and Juliet (Oct. 10)—a comedy by 
Peter Ustinov about the goings-on between the 
American and Russian embassies in a mythica! 
European country; Ustinov recreates the role he 


“Tremendous Triumph!" 
—MeClain, Jrl.-Amer. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


Aitig None 


JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Bcsed upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


Entire production directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 
BROADHURST THEA., 

235 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 
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Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30; Balc, $3.60, 3.00, , 


MAJESTIC THEA. 245 W. 44th St. 
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BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR 


vw i 
FRANK LOESSER'S MUSIC 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 


, ROBERT WEEDE 
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AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918 
BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Concentrating on the leading figures and movements of 
the contemporary theatre, the author discusses the growth 
and development of a genuinely American drama 

as witnessed in productions during the past 40 years. 
Revised and Enlarged edition. 352pages. $5.00 


fart" 


THE USES OF DRAMA BY PHILIP A. COGGIN 


A survey of the mutual influence of theatre and 
education through the ages, from the Greek 
odes in honor of Dionysius to modern efforts 

in community theatres, play therapy and 
children’s groups. The author quotes 
extensively from writers on theatre from 
Aristotle to Stanislavsky. 227 pages. $5.00 


BY SEAN O’CASEY 
THE GREEN CROW 


Here is O’Casey writing on the theatre, on films, 

Shaw, Coward, Dublin, himself and his latest play, 

The Bishop’s Bonfire. Four of his short stories are here, 
including The Star Jazzer. 320 pages. $38.95. 


SELECTED PLAYS 


The nine plays which O’Casey considers most representative 
of his work: The Plough and the Stars, The Shadow of a 
Gunman, Purple Dust, Bedtime Story, The Silver Tassie, 
Within the Gates, Time to Go, Juno and the Paycock 

and Red Roses for Me. Foreword by the author, 
Introduction by John Gassner. 832pages. $5.00 


HARLEQUIN BY THELMA NIK 


The Rise and Fall of a Bergamask Rogue—the c 
history, 400 years long, of one of the theatre’ 
magical and fantastic characters. Harlequin’s h 
is traced from the early Italian comedy to the cif 
and ballet of the present day. : 
260 pages, 49 illustrations, 7%” x 10”. 


JACQUES CALLOT 
BY EDWIN DeT. BECHTEL To order these books, mali coupon 


Brilliant etchings and engravings by George Braziller, Inc. 
the outstanding graphic artist of the c/o Theatre Arts, Adv. Dept., 130 W. 56th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
17th century, including many views of the Please send me the following books: 
contemporary stage and its actors, I enclose $ in check or money 
pantomime characters, elaborate ae en, os ingriaiee a 
Florentine stages, title pages for Se en ee 
tragedies and representations of the Name 
precursors of opera. Address 
287 plates, 48 pages of text,8%" x11”. City 

$10.00 
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Frenchot Tone & Owner-Host John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 

Ward Morehouse— World Telegram & Sun 
“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
“Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgallen —New York Journal American 
“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 

Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 
"Gourmet Views—No one serves a better steak 


anywhere then Bruno in his celebrity-filled 
Pen & Pencil.” 


Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch ®@ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every dcey—air conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


Contemporary lamps with Orien- 
tal feeling, created for Bonniers 
by Isamu Noguchi, well-known 
American artist. Lamp 16” high, 
shade: white, white and black, 
or white and yellow. Comes 


knocked down. ppd. 4,95 


BONNIERS 


605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK. 22, N.Y.. | 


gloved in the London production, and George S. 
Caufman directs (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.). 

Compulsion (Oct. 14)—a_ dramatization by 
Meyer Levin of his novel dealing with the trial 
of the Leopold-Loeb case. The cast includes 
Roddy McDowall and Dean Stockwell, and is 
directed by Alex Segal (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.). 

Under Milk Wood (Oct. 15)—Dylan Thomas’ 
play about one day in the lives of the people in 
a small Welsh town, with a cast of thirty includ- 
ing Donald Houston and Catherine Dolan of the 
original English production; Douglas Cleverdon 
is the director (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St.). 

Nature’s Way (Oct. 16)—a comedy by Herman 
Wouk about a playwright, his wife and his col- 
laborator, with Orson Bean, Betsy von Fursten- 
berg and Audrey Christie in the cast, and Basil 
Langton directing (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.). 

Capper and Brass (Oct. 17)—a musical about 

lady cop and a jazz clarinetist with book by 
Ellen Violett and David Craig; music by David 
Baker and lyrics by Mr. Craig. The cast includes 
Nancy Walker, Joan Blondell and Dick Williams 
(Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 

Dancers of Bali (week of Oct. 21)—a limited 
cnqupenent of two weeks (ANTA, 245 W. 52nd 

t.). 

Monique (Oct. 22)—a dramatization by Mi- 
chael Blankfort of a book by Pierre Boileus and 
Thomas Marcejac from which the film Diabolique 
was also adapted. The play is about the at- 
tempted murder of a French schoolteacher by his 
wife and mistress, and its cast includes Patricia 
Jessel, Denholm Elliott and Percy Waram (Gold- 
en, 252 W. 45th St.). 

Fair Game (Oct. 24)—a comedy by Sam Locke 
about a young divorcee, with Sam Levene head- 
ing the cast, and Paul Roberts directing (Long- 
acre, 220 W. 48th St.). 

For Amusement Only (Oct. 25)—a revue with 
Martha Raye and Helen Gallagher heading the 
cast; devised and written by Peter Myers, with 
music by Ronald Cass and John Pritchett (Am- 
bassador, 123 W. 49th St.). 

The Square Root of Wonderful (Oct. 30)—a 
comedy described as “‘a love story,”’ written by 
Carson McCullers; Anne Baxter heads the cast 
which is under the direction of José Quintero 
(National, 208 W. 4ist St.). 

Jamaica (Oct. 31)—a musical with Lena Horne 
and Ricardo Montalban in the cast; book by E. 
Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy, lyrics by Mr. Har- 
burg, music by Harold Arlen; direction by Robert 
Lewis (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.). 


TRYOUTS 


(Particulars are given only where a Broadway 
opening is not scheduled for this month.) 

Carefree Heart—a musical adaptation of Mo- 
liére’s The Doctor in Spite of Himself that has 
had several changes of title. Book, score and 
lyrics by Robert Wright and George Forrest; the 
cast includes Jack Carter, Susan Johnson, Mel- 
ville Cooper and Billie Worth. Detroit, through 
Oct. 12 (Cass); Cleveland, beginning Oct. 14 for 
two weeks (Hanna); Cincinnati, beginning Oct. 
28 for one week (Shubert). 

The Egghead—Washington, D. C., through 
Oct. 5 (National). 

Fair Game—Princeton, Oct. 3-5 (McCarter) ; 
Philadelphia, for two weeks beginning Oct. 7 
(Forrest). 


BWONDERFUL-SIMPLY WONDERFUL” 


PRICES: Evos. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Ist 
Baic. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bale. $2.30, 
1.75. Mots. Wed. & Sot.: Orch, $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; Ist Balc. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tox Incl.) Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and suggest alternate dates. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St., N.Y. 36, 





“yOU’LL HOWL 
at TOM EWELL in 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE” 


PRICES: Orch. $5.75; Mezz. $4.80; Ba $4 


3.00, 2.50. Enclose self-addressed env 


ROYALE THEATRE 242 W. 45 St., N.Y. ¢ 





CAFE 


Enjoy golden moments of 
relaxation in an atmos- 
phere of beauty and dis 
tinction, 

Presenting NEW 
ENTERTAINMENT 
featuring the 
MARSHALL GRANT 
TRIO 


with Marshall Grant at 
the piano playing old mu 
sical comedy favorites. 


Sparkling Music for 
COCKTAILS & DINNER 


NO COVER CHARGE 


NO MINIMUM 
(except Saturday $2 Minimum) 


RESERVATIONS 
LOngacre 3-1000 
Ext. 267, Mr. Bishop 


8th AVENUE 
A Massaglia Hotel 


EUROPEAN 


Theatre /our 


Meet European directors, producers, 
designers, actors and actresses. 
Visit movie studios, drama schools 
and theatres. 17 days in England, 
France, Holland, Italy. 


See your travel 
agent or write 


THOS. $. DUFFY 
TRAVEL CO. 


Hotel Onondaga 
Building 
Syracuse, N, Y. 
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“An intelligent and 
stimulating book... 
THE COMMUNITY 
THEATRE is a must for 
anyone planning to 
work in that field and 
for everyone already 
working in it.” 

—HOWARD LINDSAY 


THE 


mmunity 
Theatre 


AND HOW IT WORKS 
By JOHN WRAY YOUNG 


A long-needed, long-awaited, 
how-to book on the organiza- 
tion and operation of com- 
munity theatre. The Director 
of Shreveport’s model Little 
Theatre provides practical 
guidance on forming a new 
group, choosing a director, 
selecting plays, rehearsal and 
production techniques, thea- 
tre building and remodeling 
programs, and a vast amount 
of information essential to 
the operation of any little 
theatre group. 

“THE COMMUNITY THEATRE 
is the only book of its kind, 
and it is unlikely to be super- 
seded for a long time as a de- 
scription of our uncommercial 
theatre.” — JOHN GASSNER, 
Yale University School of 
Drama 

“John Wray Young’s book 
on the community theatre is 
the one for which we have 
been waiting for years. Com- 
prehensive, practical... 
Highly recommended.” 
—GEORGE FREEDLEY, President, 
Theatre Library Association 


At all bookstores + $3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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For Amusement Only—Philadelphia, Oct. 7-19 
(Shubert). 

Jamaica—Philadelphia, through Oct. 5 (Shu- 
bert); Boston, Oct. 8-26 (Shubert). 

Monique—Wilmington, Oct. 10-12 (Playhouse). 

Nature’s Way—Philadelphia, through Oct. 
(Walnut). 

Nude with Violin—play by Noel Coward who 
directs and stars in the role of a butler attempt- 
ing to keep his late master’s affairs in order. 
Wilmington, Oct. 23-26 (Playhouse); Philadel- 
phia, for two weeks beginning Oct. 28 (Forrest). 

The oe Dancers—play by Morton Wishen- 
grad which is laid on the lower East Side at the 
turn of the century. The cast includes Siobhan 
McKenna, Art Carney and Jenny Hecht; Peter 
Hall directs. New Haven, Oct. 28 for one week 
(Shubert). 

Rumple—musical with book by Irving W. Phil- 
lips, music by Jeff Schweikert and lyrics by 
Frank Reardon; direction by Jack Donohue with 
a cast which includes Eddie Foy Jr., Gretchen 
Wyler and Stephen Douglass. Boston, through 
Oct. 19 (Colonial) ; Philadelphia, for two weeks 
beginning Oct. 21 (Shubert). 

Soft Touch—farce comedy by Claude Binyon 
and Mac Edwards with the action taking place in 
a Midwestern hospital. George Abbott directs a 
cast which includes Elsa Lanchester and Loring 
Smith. New Haven, Oct. 23-26 (Shubert) ; Phila» 
delphia, for one week beginning Oct. 28 (Locust). 

The Square Root of Wonderful—play by Carson 
McCullers; Princeton, Oct. 9-12 (McCarter) ; 
Philadelphia, Oct. 14-21 (Walnut). 

Time Remembered—play by Jean Anouilh, 
adopted by Patricia Moyes, which is concerned 
with the romance between a young man and a 
ballerina, with Helen Hayes, Richard Burton and 
Susan Strasberg heading the cast; New Haven, 
through Oct. 5 (Shubert) ; Washington, Oct. 7-19 
(National) ; Boston, for two weeks beginning Oct. 
21 (Colonial). 


OFF BROADWAY 


With the new fall season, the off-Broadway 
theatre, which has had such a healthy renaissance 
in the last few years, continues its activity with 
new and established groups. 

Holdover offerings from previous seasons in- 
clude: the long-run production of The Three- 
penny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the 
musical play by Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht 
(Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.); the re- 
vival of Eugene O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh, 
which is scheduled to continue through Oct. 
(Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan Sq.) ; O’Casey’s 
Purple Dust (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.) ; 
Synge’s three one-acts presented by the Irish 
Players ; In the Shadow of the Glen, The Tinker’s 
Wedding and Riders to the Sea (Theatre East, 
211 E. h St.) ; and » a realistic portrayal 
of an actor’s struggles im the theatre (Actors’ 
Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. South). 

Scheduled to continue are: the melodrama 
Sweeney Todd, the Demon Barber of Fleet Street 
(Sullivan Street Playhouse, 181 Sullivan Se.) ; 
and An Evening of Horror, three one-act plays 
a la Grand Guignol, Friday through Sunday eve- 
nings (Bown Adams Studio, 306 W. 81st St. 

Recent openings include: Tevya and His Daugh- 
ters by Arnold Perl, dramatized from the stories 
of Sholom Aleichem (Carnegie Playhouse, 57th 
St. and Seventh Ave.) ; The Italian Straw Hat, 
a comedy with music, by Eugene Labiche and 
Mare Michel, adapted by Richard Mason and 
Regina Wojak. directed and produced by David 
Ross (Fourth Street Theatre, 83 E. Fourth St.) ; 
Pink String and Sealing Wax by Ronald Pertwee, 
described as “‘a murder play with comedy over- 
tones” (Royal Playhouse, 62 E. Fourth St.) : 
gatuey Summit, a play by Ben Zavin, produced 

y Mr. Zavin and Perry Watkins (Renata, 144 
Bleecker St.). 

Openings include Maria Stuart, the first pro- 
duction of the Phoenix. This play by Friedrich 
Schiller about Mary Queen of Scots and Eliza- 
beth I has been adapted by Jean Stock Gold- 
stone and John Reich: direction by Tyrone 
Guthrie (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.); It Could 
Happen to You, a musical play with music bv 
Sholom Secunda, book by Louis Freiman and 
Harry Kalmonovitch, with Diana Goldberg 
(Downtown National, Second Ave. and Houston 
St.): “‘Works in Progress,” a series of readings 
on Monday nights of unproduced works by the 
same group that fathered Tevva and His Daugh- 
ters; the first work will be by Samuel Beckett 
and is scheduled for Oct. 7. This same group is 
offering “Best of Burlesque” for a limited en- 
gagement at midnight on Fridays and Saturdays, 
and also has scheduled a children’s play, The 
Littlest Circus, opening Oct. 12, with perform- 
ances on Saturdays at noon and 2:30, and Sun- 
days at 11:30 a.m. (Carnegie Playhouse). 


TOURING SHOWS 


BALTIMORE—The Happiest Millionaire, Oct. 
7-12 (Ford’s); Separate Tables, Oct. 14-19 
(Ford’s). 

BLOOMINGTON (Ind.)—No Time for Ser- 
eants, Oct. 8-9. 

OSTON—Middle of the Night, for three weeks 
beginning Oct. 14 (Wilbur). 

CHARLESTON (W. Va.)—No Time for Ser- 
geants, Oct. 7. 


seaehpr sebemaeensssGREhe eg, 


Two symbols of hospitality wherever 
gourmets gather! At the Porterhouse of 
the Hotel Sherman your coffee will be 
courteously poured by a full-blooded 
Indian Chief. At the famous Pump 
Room of the Hotels Ambassador you'll 
be ministered to elegantly by a plumed 
Coffee Boy. This is the atmosphere you 
enjoy in the distinguished restaurants 
of Chicago’s two finest hotels. It’s 
what you find. Suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air-conditioning 
are ready and waiting when you come 
to town. You'll be welcome! 


Tn the Loop.. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 


On the Gol Coast. 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 








Et STELLA ADLER 


THEATRE STUDIO 


BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


AND 
CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adier Harold Clurman 
MIME FOR ACTORS 


Angna Enters 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y: LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 


Enroliment Limited 


Courses: 
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B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 
Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-2396 

UUUUUNUUNGUEAUUGOT UOUEGUUENAUGOUEOOUEGUUOOUENUUEOEOGY 1 OOUEESUEROUEGOUOAUENOIY 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor 
a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


G 


THEATRICAL 
INTERESTS 
PLAN, INC. 


78,000 Shares 
Class A Stock 


$10 per share 
(Par value 5¢ per share 

T.I.P. proposes to engage in all phases 
of the theatre oa entertainment 
business, including production of 
Broadway plays, ownership and man- 
agement of theatres, and diversified 
interests in allied activities. 

PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 

THEATRICAL INTERESTS PLAN, INC. 
200 West 57th Street, Dept. 1-105, New York 19 
Plaza 7-7242 


Name 
Address 
City State 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from 
the Company only in states in which it may be 
legally distributed. 
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CHICAGO—The Diary of Anne Frank, begin- 
ning Oct. 21 (Erlanger); The Waltz of the To- 
lors, beginning Oct. 28 (Blackstone). 
CINCINNATI— iegfeid Follies, Oct. 7-12 (Shu- 
bert); The Waltz of the Toreadors, Oct. 14-19 
(Shubert) ; Auntie Mame, Oct. 21-26 (Shubert). 
CLEVELAND—Ziegfeld Follies, through Oct. 5 
(Hanna); The Waltz of the Toreadors, Oct. 7-12 
(Hanna); Auntie Mame, beginning Oct. 28 
(Hanna). 
COLUMBUS—Auntie Mame, Oct. 14-19 (Hart- 
man); Ziegfeld Follies, Oct. 21-23 (Hartman) ; 
The Waltz of the Toreadors, Oct. 24-26 (Hart- 
man). 
COLUMBUS (Ind.)—No 
Oct. 17. 
DALLAS—My Fair Lady, Oct. 5-20 
Auditorium) 
DAYTON—The Happiest Millionaire, Oct. 17-19 
(Victory); The Waltz of the Toreadors, Oct. 21- 
23 paca he Ziegfeld Follies, Oct. 24-26 (Vic- 
tory) 
DENVER—No Time for Sergeants, Oct. 
(Auditorium). 
DETROIT—Auntie Mame, through Oct. 12 
(Riviera); The Diary of Anne Frank, through 
Oct. 19 (Shubert The Happiest Millionaire, 
beginning Oct. 21 for two weeks (Cass). 


ELKHART (Ind.)—No Time for Sergeants, Oct 


20. 
HUNTINGTON 
geants, Oct. 8-9. 
INDIANAPOLIS—No Time for Sergeants, Oct. 
1-5; Ziegfeld Follies, Oct. 14-19 (Murat); My 
Fair Lady, beginning Oct. 23 (Murat 
KALAMAZOO—No Time for Sergeants, Oct. 15 
KANSAS CITY—No Time for Sergeants, Oct. 31. 
LAFAYETTE (Ind.)—No Time for Sergeants, 
Oct. 18-19 
LAWRENCE (Kan.)—No 

Oct. 28. 

LINCOLN (Se. )—No Time for Sergeants, be- 
ginning Oct. 31. 

ou ISVILL a No Time for Sergeants, Oct. 24- 


Time for Sergeants, 


(State Fair 


10-12 


(W. Va.)—No Time for Ser- 


Time for Sergeants, 


MEMPHIS—My Fair Lady, Oct. 1-3 (Ellis Au- 

ditorium 

MILWAU KEE— No Time for Sergeants, for one 

week beginning Oct. 28 (Pabst). 

MINNEAPOLIS—No Time for Sergeants, Oct 

17-26 (Lyceum). 

NEW HAVEN—Middle of the Night, Oct. 9-12 

Shubert). 

NOTRE DAME (Ind.)—No Time for Sergeants, 

Oct. 16. 

ty, ¢ .ADELPHIA—Separate Tables, through Oct. 

12 (Locust) 

ST. LOU IS—Ziegfeld Follies, 

poe Oct. 28 (American) 
PAUL—No Time for Sergeants, Oct. 15-16 

( Tide ipal Auditorium). 

SAN FRANCISCO—No Time for 

through Oct. 6 (Geary). 

TOLEDO—No Time for Sergeants, Oct. 21-22 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Separate Tables, for 

three weeks beginning Oct. 21 (National). 

WICHITA—No Time for Sergeants, Oct. 29 

WILMINGTON—The Happiest Millionaire, Oct 

2-5 (Playhouse). 

YOUNGSTOWN—The Happiest Millionaire, Oct. 

14-16 (Palace) 


for one week be- 


Sergeants, 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


Listings for the December 
received by October 12 


calendar must be 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN JOSE—San Jose State 
Superman, Oct. 18-19, 24-26. 


Man and 


College 


STOCKTON-—Stockton Civic Theatre. The Rain- 
maker, Oct. 3-5 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON 
ends) Oct. 1-20. 


Theatre Lobby. Electra (week 


IDAHO 


BOISE— Boise Little Theatre. High Tor, Oct. 2-6 


INDIANA 


RICHMOND--Richmond 


) Theatre. 
Great Sebastians, Oct. 1-5. 


Civic 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE—Baton Rouge Little 


\ Theatre 
Witness for the Prosecution, Oct. 7-19 


MICHIGAN 


BENTON HARBOR-—Twin City Players. Witness 
for the Prosecution, Oct. 11-12 


OHIO 


TIFFIN—Heidelberg College. The 


Fourposter, 
Oct. 10-11 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOILING SPRINGS—Allenberry Playhouse. The 
Great Sebastians, through Oct. 5; Witness for 
the Prosecution, Oct. 7-19; You Touched Me, 
Oct. 21-26; The Hasty Heart, beginning Oct. 28 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN—1 niversity of Texas 


Man and Super- 
man, Oct. 23-26. 


VIRGINIA 


ARLINGTON—Arlington Players 
the Dozen, beginning Oct. 29. 
WILLIAMSBURG — Cove Amphitheatre. The 


Founders, daily (except Mondays) through Oct 
19 


Cheaper by 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Arts 


; ‘ Theatre The 
Pajama Game, Oct. 26-27 


PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


The Baton Rouge Little Theatre, Inc., an- 
nounces the establishment of an annual national 
contest to encourage the writing of new plays 
The prizes to be awarded are $100, $50 and $25 
In addition, honorable mention and certificates 
will be awarded finalists. All manuscripts also 
will be eligible for production by the Baton Rouge 
Little Theatre. Entries may be submitted through 
March 15, 1958. National judges will be Jean 
Dalrymple, Broadway producer and director of 
the New York City Center Theatre Company; 
Nina Vance, producer-director of the Alley Thea- 
tre, Houston; and George Freedley, curator of 
the New York Public Library Theatre Collection 
Entry blanks, complete contest rules and further 
information may be obtained by writing to Mr 
Lee Edwards, Chairman, Baton Rouge Little 
Theatre Playwriting Contest, P. O. Box 1943, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Some Enchanted Evening_- 
by BEAUCRAFT 
When the stage is set for 


that dramatic entrance with 

the leading man in your life 

all eyes will center on your be 
guiling Comedy & Tragedy bracelet 
and matching earrings. Fashioned 
by Beaucraft with your favorite 
Comedy & Tragedy masks sculptured 
in shimmering sterling silver 


BRACELET WITH MATCHING EARRINGS 
$6.60 inc. tax 


May be purchased separately 
Bracelet $4.40 inc. tax — $2.20 inc 
Send check or 


money orde ry no-C.0.D.’s 


with that dramatic 
eltraak 


aA, ~ iw 
oy, , Ax 
. 7 A 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded 


Comedy & Teagody Creation 161 Devonshire St. Boston 10, Mass 
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yours...any 3 for only $3%5 


x If your taste runs to books with important and exciting ideas, you will 
find an answer to your reading needs in BOOK FIND CLUB’s stimulating and 
informative selection of books—at savings up to 50%. 


Each month the BOOK FIND CLUB recommends to its members a book which is 
selected from a vital area of human thought and experience, and reviewed in our monthly 
literary magazine, The Book Find News, which you will receive free each month. If you 
like the selection, it will arrive automatically; if not, you simply return a form saying, “Send 
me nothing.” Or, you may choose from a list of over 100 books, all current, all available 
at special membership savings. 

And, under the Book Find Club Bonus Plan, you receive one free book for each four 
selections purchased. 

We invite you to begin your membership now by accepting any 3 of the important 
books shown here, all 3 for.only $3.95. 


The ie THE BOOK FIND CLUB The Town 
* 130 West 5éth St., N.Y. 19. N.Y, Compulsion 
A 


oO 
0 

Please enrol! me aS a member and = The Road to Miltown 
O 


Book _~ c/o Theatre Arts Magazine, TA-10 
Find 
Club 


send me, for only $3.95 plus postage Bernard Shaw 

and handling, the 3 books I have chosen. The Power Elite 
"1am to receive free the monthly Book [|] Myth and Guilt 
Find News. | agree to purchase at least ] Taxis of the Marne 
4 additional books during my first year 

of membership, and I am to receive a 

free Bonus Book for each 4 purchases. 

I understand that I may cancel my mem- 

bership without obligation at any time 

after accepting 4 selections. 


THE TOWN. By William Faulkner. At home 
again among the Snopes family in Yoknapa- 
tawpha County, the memorable world which 
the Nobel Prize winner created and peopled 
with the fascinating characters of his imagi- 


nation. Pub. at $3.95. 


COMPULSION. By Meyer Levin. One of the 
great psychological novels of our time...prob- 
ably without equal for drama and the deepest 
kind of compassion and understanding. 


Pub. at $5.00. 


THE ROAD TO MILTOWN. By S. J. Perelman. 
The latest book by one of America’s great 
humorists—a worthy addition to all collections 
of Perelmania. Pub. at $3.50. 


BERNARD SHAW: His Life, Work and 


Friends. By St. John Ervine. The full intimate 
story of Shaw’s meteoric career—the world he 
lived in, the company he kept. Spans nearly a 
century of dynamic history. 640 pages, 20 ills. 


Pub. at $7.50. 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright Mills. A 
thoughtful, carefuliy documented scrutiny of 
the new “top-drawer” ruling class of America 
... the men and women now at the pinnacles 
of fame and power and fortune. 


Pub. at $6.00. 


MYTH AND GUILT: The Crime and Punish- 
ment of Mankind. By Theodor Reik. A bril- 
liant exploration of human guilt-feelings, this 
book opens new and suggestive avenues for 
understanding the religious and social motives 
of man. Pub. at $5.75. 


THE TAXIS OF THE MARNE. By Jean Du- 
tourd. Giving voice to the anger and aspira- 
tions of a people and an era, one of the finest 
Satiricists of our time inquires into what can 
happen to the moral fibre of a nation. 


Pub. at $3.50. 


THE YOKE AND THE ARROWS. By Herbert 
L. Matthews. “Spain is an enigma that has 
always resisted penetration . . this book 
penetrates that enigma to its heart and ex- 
plains the heartbeat ...a book that no traveler 


can afford to miss.” Pub. at $3.75. 


THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS. By Vance 
Packard. A provocative book on what Madi- 
son Avenue Ad Men call “motivational re- 
search’’—and others call the art of “unfriendly 
persuasion.” A readable, quotable guide to 
mass psychoanalysis. Pub. at $4.00. 


MEMORIES OF A CATHOLIC GIRLHOOD. 
By Mary McCarthy. “Engaged in the direct 
recall of her complex girlhood, and an ar- 
dently colored, fascinating memoir it is, Miss 
McCarthy combines feminine sensibility and 
masculine vigor of mind.” Newsweek 


Pub. at $3.95. 
FURTHER FABLES FOR OUR TIME. By James 


Thurber. Special gift edition, handsomely 
boxed, 80 ills. A visit to the wise, witty and 
always moral world of Thurber, from reality 
to unreality, from nonsense to the sublime. 


Pub. at $5.00. 


TOMORROW AND TOMORROW AND TO- 


MORROW. By Aldous Huxley. Huxley at his 
most varied, startling and readable best, his 
unrivalled erudition and intellectual virtuosity 
touching on a great range of human knowl- 


edge. Pub. at $4.00 


The Yoke and the Arrows 
The Hidden Persuaders 
Memories of a Catholic 
Girlhood 

Further Fables for Our Time 
Tomorrow and Tomorrow 
and Tomorrow 


Please Print 


State... 


{Same price in Canada: Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2) 
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Dog's Life? 


In what some wag once called “the 
greatest part Shakespeare ever 
wrote,” that of the anti-social dog 
Crab in The Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona, a star was born in the recent 
production by the New York Sum- 
mer Shakespeare Festival. The high- 
ly praised company, which offered 
three of the Bard’s works out of 
doors in the parks of New York 
City, was performing Romeo and 
Juliet by night in Brooklyn’s War 
Memorial Park; but as it began re- 
hearsing The Two Gentlemen by day, 
the important role of Crab was still 
uncast. 

On-the-spot auditions at the Amer- 
ican Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals had proved fruit- 
less. The hiring fee for a professional 
pup was prohibitive for this shoe- 
string operation which charges no 
admission. And just as festival pro- 
ducer Joseph Papp was contemplat- 
ing casting a human being in the 
part, a dog—of sorts—was discovered 
literally under his very feet. This 
unprepossessing beast had been 
sleeping under the stage. 

Reports comedian Jerry Stiller, 
who played Launce, Crab’s vis-a-vis: 
“As soon as I saw him, I knew he 
was right for the part, a real Shake- 
speare-type dog like the ones you 
see in Brueghel.” Washed and de- 
loused, the animal was ready for his 


This Brazilian production of Tennes- 
see Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
opened in Sado Paulo early last sea- 
son and played for approximately 
four months, before moving to Rio 
de Janeiro. The performing troupe 
for both engagements was a reper- 
tory company, Teatro Brasileiro de 
Comedia. 


tryout. Obviously he hadn’t heard of 
the Hollywood formula, though, for 
he did not immediately measure up 
to the part of “the sourest-natured 
dog that lives’—‘a cruel-hearted 
cur.” He wouldn’t even venture on 
the stage, in fact; it was discovered 
that the sun-baked boards were too 
hot for his paws. Apparently the 
victim of previous ill treatment, he 
cringed whenever anyone came near 
him, and his behavior was generally 
unpromising. 

’ Stiller agreed to rehearse with 
him, however, and took him home to 
share bed and board in a small 
apartment already occupied by the 
comedy player, his actress-wife Anne 
Meara and their two alley cats, 
Squeak and Snuffles. Patience, kind- 
ness and “natural talent” eventually 
paid off. By dress-rehearsal time 
Crab (“we gave him the name of 
the character he played, so as not 
to confuse him’) was somewhat 
more at home on a stage; Stiller had 
worked out a cue consisting of two 
pats on the head and one under the 
neck, at which the dog took a few 
steps. 


On opening night, Crab’s entrance 
brought down the house and he re- 
ceived excellent notices. But as the 
run progressed, the animal fell vic- 
tim to a temptation common to ac- 
tors in juicy parts. He began to 
improvise, unmindful of Hamlet's 
advice to the contrary. One night, 
attempting a device now popular 
with some directors, he ran down 
into the audience, followed by a 
thoroughly surprised Mr. Stiller. An- 
other time he balked at his second 
entrance until the actor scooped him 
up and carried him onto the stage, 
“getting the biggest laugh of the 
run,” the comedian recalls. 

As Crab’s fame spread, dog fan- 
ciers in the neighborhood began to 
bring their pets to the performance. 


To the vocal encouragement of the 
latter, Crab responded with an en- 
thusiasm that threatened to disrupt 
the entire scene. Finally the park 
police were instructed not to admit 
dogs to performances. But a few 
four-footed fans slipped through the 
fence, and one steady human patron 
continued to smuggle in a chihuahua 
in her knitting bag—and this was a 
special distraction to the animal 
actor. 

The Stillers have adopted Crab 
permanently now, but their lives are 
highly complicated as a result. They 
want Crab to live like a normal dog 
and are discouraging future theatri- 
cal engagements for him, “unless, of 
course, he insists.” Stiller remembers 
another dog he had appeared with, 
in an Equity Library Theatre pro- 
duction of Sidney Kingsley’s The 
World We Make. 

“The animal has been working 
steadily ever since, although I was 
unemployed for quite a while,” he 
said. “Every time I turn on the tele- 
vision set, there he is in another 
play, and he really looks haggard. 
We wouldn’t want Crab to make a 
career of acting. It’s a dog’s life.” 


Encore 


Before we close the books on sum- 
mer Shakespeare, we are obliged to 
report an incident that was not ex- 
actly in the script of the festival in 
Stratford, Connecticut. After the 
final scene at the premiére of The 
Merchant of Venice, an enthusiastic 
audience brought the actors to the 
forefront—and the curtain calls were 
much more than perfunctory. Then 
the house lights went up. 

This was all standard procedure. 
But the audience was so persistent 
that the curtain was raised once 
more. There, flanked by a graciously 
bowing cast, was Katherine Hep- 
burn, plumped on the stage, fanning 
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herself vigorously. Right in charac- 
ter, Miss Hepburn leaped up, cover- 
ing her face in embarrassment and 
further endearing herself to the 
matinée audience (chiefly female), 
which relished this bit as completely 
in the Alice Adams-Jo March-Leona 
Samish tradition. 


Return Engagement 


The wonders of Porgy and Bess 
never cease. Three years ago the 
American soprano Leontyne Price 
made her Viennese debut in the 
Gershwin work. Now she has been 
engaged to return to that city—to 
the Staatsoper, no less—in the title 
role of Verdi’s Aida. 


Mass Production 


Two years ago, when Kermit 
Bloomgarden produced four emi- 
nently worth-while works in the 
space of one season (three of them 
within the space of seven weeks), 
we were duly impressed. Consider 
our feelings now when we ponder 
the prospect of another manager, 
thirty-nine-year-old David Merrick, 
offering three new works within the 
space of a single month: Look Back 
in Anger, the John Osborne drama 
which was both successful and con- 
troversial in London two seasons 
ago; Peter Ustinov’s Romanoff and 
Juliet, another London hit; and the 
new musical Jamaica. All of these 
are scheduled to arrive during Oc- 
tober of this new season. 

As we also discovered in the earlier 
instance of theatrical mass produc- 
tion, this new state of affairs was 
not exactly a matter of choice. “It 
was accidental,” Merrick confided. 
“I hoped to bring in Look Back in 
Anger last spring but couldn’t do it 
in time.” 

In raising money for the three 
productions, Merrick experienced no 
difficulty in the case of the Ustinov 
work and the musical. Not so with 
Look Back in Anger. “I told them 
they had to come along and take 
that, too. In fact, that show appears 
likely to open with no advance sale 
at all. We’re having no out-of-town 
tryouts; the three principals of the 
five-member cast who played it in 
London will play it here. We have a 
healthy advance for both of the 
others. It’s a curious thing about 
Look Back in Anger: I had no dif- 
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ficulty in bidding for it. I bid for it 
immediately after reading the Eng- 
lish notices and flying over to see it. 
Three or four months after the 
opening there still were no bids. 
Now there’s been more _ interest 
aroused. Who knows? It may turn 
out to be the hit of the three—or it 
may be a flop.” 

Merrick’s previous productions 
have been anything but flops. His 
first, Clutterbuck, presented in asso- 
ciation with Irving L. Jacobs in 1949, 
had a Broadway run of 218 per- 
formances. Two of his more recent 
offerings, also presented in associa- 
tion with other producers, were 
Fanny and The Matchmaker. This 
season marks the first in which he 
is going it alone, so to speak. 

Though two of his incoming works 
have English origins, he does not 
lean to imports. He would prefer 
plays by American authors, in fact. 
At present his agenda includes four 
musicals. 

Would he again put on three plays 
in the same month? “Never—not 
even two plays at the same time. 
It’s too much of a rat race.” 


Show Business 


Since scholars long have con- 
tended that the theatre holds a vast 
potential for persuasion and teach- 
ing, it should come as no surprise 
that industry has enlisted the me- 
dium to teach salesmen and convince 
customers. One of the firms special- 
izing in industrial shows is Drama- 
turgy, Incorporated, which is dedi- 
cated to the principle that big 
business needs show business to 
glamourize its advertising and its 
sales sessions. 

Several months ago Dramaturgy 
staged a musical for Westinghouse. 
It was called The Shape of Tomor- 
row, and in it Martyn Green and 
some colleagues from Broadway ca- 
vorted through calypso, patter and 
soft-shoe numbers to edify Ohio deal- 
ers in such matters as the firm’s 
newest products, and to suggest sales 
slogans and techniques. All this was 
done in a manner infinitely more 
lively than the standard sales lec- 
ture. Now in preparation is a show 
for the same firm which will tour 
the country for about a year, and 
which will be presented in conjunc- 
tion with local public-utility com- 


panies. This one is for the general 
public; and amidst the story, song’ 
and dance, you can be sure there’s 
a Westinghouse. 

Heading D. I.’s permanent theatre 
staff is Cleveland Play House alum- 
nus Herbert Kanze!l, who writes and 
directs the shows. We recalled him 
as the winner of two awards for 
writing children’s plays, and we were 
sure we had stumbled on an anomaly 
until he straightened us out. The 
two types of writing are not so dis- 
similar, he contended; the author 
writes for a specialized audience, 
considering its interests without do- 
ing any condescending. For the Ohio 
show Kanzell added two more func- 
tions—publicizing it and serving as 
stand-by for Martyn Green, when 
that worthy was stand-by for Cyril 
Ritchard in Visit to a Small Planet. 


Variations on a Theme 


We were struck by the vacaticn 
arrangement worked out by Vivien 
Leigh and Laurence Olivier during 
the summer just past. Miss Leigh 
went to Europe with her ex-husband 
and their daughter, while Sir Lau- 
rence toured Scotland with his son; 
and at the end of August the Oliviers 
planned to meet in Dubrovnik, Yugo- 
slavia. Who says the Coward-Maug- 
ham scenarios are old hat? 


Actors’ Exemption 


Nowadays we hear frequent com- 


Jerry Stiller, who played Launce in 
the New York Summer Shakespeare 
Festival production of The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, was teamed with 
one of the notable acting discoveries 
of the season. The dog still goes by 
his stage name of Crab, even though 
he has taken leave of the theatre. 
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by Mary Manning 


Here, in a highly entertaining dra- 
matic arrangement, is the complex 
world of James Joyce—mirrored in 
the Finnegan country, the life of its 
people, their dreams and their leg- 
ends. “The richest poetry in mod 
ern drama,” according to Robert 
Lowell, Joyce's art offers a moving 
trials and the tri 
mankind—of birth, life, 
the dream between and death 

Mary Manning, a Dubliner born 
and bred, knows intimately the 
idiom of Joyce's speech, the city 
and countryside about which he 
wrote, and she has been able to 


bring all the humor, emotion and 


expression of the 
umphs of 


riginality of his great masterpiece 
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plaints that stage performers have 
lost glamour in gaining respectabil- 
ity—though as we write this, the 
names of Eartha Kitt and Maria 
Callas have been rather prominent 
in the headlines for matters that 
might be called extracurricular. At 
any rate, there is one place—Phila- 
delphia—where the actor is consid- 
ered a race apart. 

How do we know this? Why, 
through the medium of City Solicitor 
David Berger. Mr. Berger has ruled, 
in effect, that actors (unlike other 
city employees) need not take civil- 
service examinations in order to ap- 
pear in productions of that city’s 
Playhouse in the Park. In handing 
down formal opinion number 212 to 
City Controller Foster Dunlap, he 
held that Playhouse producer Sam- 
uel Handelsman is an independent 
contractor, and that the actors are 
the producer’s employees, not the 
city’s. “While the operation of the 
Playhouse is a city activity,” the 
edict reads, “this does not mean that 
the functions performed by the pro- 
ducer are subject to the housekeep- 
ing provisions of the Home Rule 
Charter.” 


Home-coming 


Lotte Lenya is going back to Ger- 
many this month, to make her first 
appearances on the stage there since 
she and her late husband, Kurt 
Weill, fled that country during the 


thirties. It promises to be quite an 
event, for Weill’s popularity is very 
much on the rise again, both through 
recordings and productions; and 
Lenya too is enjoying a vogue, de- 
spite her lengthy absence. Her recent 
recording of The Seven Deadly Sins 
for Columbia has contributed much 
to the current German rage for the 
formidable trio of Lenya, Weill and 
Bert Brecht. A direct result is that 
Lenya will sing her original role of 
Anna in the German premiére of this 
work, the Brecht-Weill “ballet with 
song” which has a Louisiana setting. 
It was written after the authors had 
escaped from Germany, and was per- 
formed in Paris in 1933, with chore- 
ography by George Balanchine. 


Typical of the younger genera- 
tion’s fervor was the history of last 
season’s production of The Three- 
penny Opera by the Bochum Ensem- 
ble. When money was lacking to 
send the work to the international 
festival in Paris last spring, the 
youthful admirers of this offering 
whipped up sufficient interest to 
guarantee the necessary money. 


Lenya’s return is to begin with a 
civic reception and the award of the 
Freedom Bell (Freiheitsglocke) by 
the city of West Berlin, which has 
invited her to be a principal guest 
at the current Berlin festival. One 
of the high points of the latter is the 
premiére (on October 6) of Caspar 
Neher’s revision of Weill’s opera Die 


John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, one of three productions which David 
Merrick has scheduled for Broadway this month, is to present these three 
principals in the roles they created in the successful London version of the 
drama. Left to right: Kenneth Haigh, Alan Bates and Mary Ure. 
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Biirgschaft. Carl Ebert, who will be 
at the helm for this production, di- 
rected the first performance of an 
earlier version in the thirties. 

After Berlin, Lenya will travel to 
other cities, including Darmstadt, 
where the Weill-Brecht Mahagonny 
will be receiving its first revival 
since the war. This is the work that 
New York was promised last season, 
but didn’t get. At the premiére in 
the thirties, she recalls, one of the 
most violent theatrical battles in 
German history was fought; the sec- 
ond performance went on with all 
the house lights turned up, and with 
police lining the theatre walls. 


Meeting Marceau 


We recently caught up with the 
noted pantomimist Marcel Marceau, 
when he was passing through New 
York en route to Paris, after com- 
pleting round-the-world engage- 
ments. We asked him what it takes 
to succeed in this line of endeavor. 
And we got a twofold answer, though 
there was nothing of a double-talk 
nature about it. 

“You should have ballet or acro- 
batic training—preferably both—and 
you must be an actor. Lacking the 
ballet or acrobatic training, you must 
have a supple body.” Marceau trains 
students in Paris, where his classes 
average forty in number, and the 
members are between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-eight. He would 
like to train young people in this 
country and eventually hopes to do 
so. “But I must be in one spot for 
at least six months. You cannot do 
much in less than that time.” 


Marcel Marceau (right), the noted 
pantomimist, is shown with Joseph 
Buloff in Buenos Aires, where Mar- 
ceau recently completed an engage- 
ment and where Buloff has been 
appearing in The Diary of Anne 
Frank. Marceau expects to return to 
Broadway in February following en- 
gagements abroad. 
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The pantomimist plans to return 
to Broadway in February, when he 
will give a program of many new 
works. His subjects, he disclosed, are 
ones that “are easy to understand, 
that people can identify themselves 
with.” In working out new ideas, he 
uses a mirror to observe the effect. 
In Paris Marceau performs with a 
company of twelve, and he would 
like to play here with such a troupe. 
But when he returns next winter, it 
will again be with just two assist- 
ants. Though his program will in- 
clude novelties, he is not abandoning 
such favorites as “Youth, Maturity, 
Old Age and Death” and “BIP and 
the Butterfly.” As Marceau put it, 
“IT could not part with BIP (which 
he created in 1947). He’s part of me 
and there are so many subjects I 
can develop with him.” 


Versatility Unlimited 


Of necessity the actor is a versa- 
tile fellow, and the farther off Broad- 
way he strays, the more unusual are 
his pursuits. Among the Irish Play- 
ers who have been presenting the 
bill of short plays by Synge at Thea- 
tre East in New York are an actress 
who works by day as an operating- 
room nurse, and an actor who toils 
in the small hours as a bartender. 

The indefatigable actress is slim, 
blue-eyed Philomena Tooher, who 
performs her exacting chores at 
Brooklyn’s Maimonides Hospital 
from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. daily, after 
which she has a cat nap and a sub- 
way ride to Manhattan prior to as- 
suming her role as the daughter 
Cathleen in Riders to the Sea. Burly 
Malachy McCourt admits that he 
doesn’t have the ambition necessary 
to combine acting with the long- 
shoreman’s job he quit when he took 
on roles in The Tinker’s Wedding 
and In the Shadow of the Glen. But 
he does have the energy to tend bar 
in a Manhattan bistro. The twenty- 
five-year-old actor has held no less 
than forty-seven assorted jobs, in- 
cluding selling Bibles door to door in 
New Jersey, farming in Ireland, 
hawking postcards in France, and 
wielding a shovel in Germany. 


Theatre Arts Quotebook 


KATHARINE HEPBURN: “On 
opening nights I’m two persons—the 
first one watching the second one 
doing terrible things on stage, and 
not being able to do anything about 
rt? 

DAVID WAYNE: “You have to 
pickle yourself in a role until it seeps 


in and in and in, until it gets in the 
marrow.” 
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BECOME A STAR 
by working with 
stars at the school 
Hollywood talent 
scouts watch* 


SHOWCASES 
train for the 


“professional look” 


® Pasadena Playhouse graduate Earl Holliman, 
an Academy Award nominee for his work in 
“The Rainmaker,” is currently co-starred or 
featured in “Don’t Go Near the Water,” 
“Hot Spell,” “Giant,” “Gunfight At the OK 
Corral,” and “Trooper Hook.” 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 

Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions . .. Television and ra- 
dio studios ... Rooftop studio 
for dance and fencing... Pro- 
duction design workshop. 
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MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS 


HARRY FROMKES 


The owner of the National 
Theatre in New York, and 
producer of such offerings as 
the 1951 revival of The Green 
Pastures makes these selec- 
tions: 

The Hairy Ape 
The Green Pastures 
I Remember Mama 


The Teahouse of the Au- , 


gust Moon 
The Iceman Cometh 
The Glass Menagerie (“TI 
recall booking it into the 
Playhouse in New York 
in 1945, when I owned 
that theatre.”) 
7. A Streetcar Named De- 
sire 
8. Guys and Dolls 
9. Carousel 
10. Lady in the Dark 
Mr. Fromkes goes on to list 
the following as “theatrical 
greats in my memory”: Lau- 
rette Taylor, Louis Wolheim, 
Gertrude Lawrence, Richard 
Harrison and Dudley Digges. 
He notes: “The theatre is 
much the richer for the five 


greats I name above. There 
are many others but these 
have left an indelible impres- 
sion.” 


RICHARD MANEY 

This best-known of theatri- 
cal press agents, who has seen 
scores of plays come and go, 
has listed these as his choices: 
The Skin of Our Teeth 
Our Town 
The Cocktail Party 
Death of a Salesman 
The Little Foxes 
The Front Page 
What Price Glory? 
The Children’s Hour 
Broadway 
Desire Under the Elms 


TWO memorable records of an exciting 
and revolutionary staging of Hamlet. 
This daring theater experiment, direct- 
ed by Paul Baker, featured three actors 
in each major role! 
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‘HAMLET 


HIGH FIDELITY RECORDING OF THE COMPLETE 
PRODUCTION. Produced by Word Records, this de- 
luxe album captures every sound of this unusual stag- 
ing by an all-student cast. A recording sure to interest 
drama lovers, excite hi-fi enthusiasts, and infuriate 
Elizabethan purists! 3 LP discs, with complete script 
and detailed brochure: $15.98. National distribution 
through record stores, er order direct from Baylor 
Theater. 
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SHOWCASE THEATRE 


STUDIO of ACTING 
and PLAYWRITING 


Workshop Classes 
AN EXCITING ART FILM. A 20-minute 16mm color 


movie that captures a vivid impression of this unortho- 
dox staging—filmed in Baylor Theater where five stages 
surround the audience. With narration and original pro- 
duction sound. Rental and purchase prices on request. 
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Studio Productions 
Off-B’way Productions 


Learn Thru Performance 
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HELEN HAYES 
“Victoria Regina” 
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-+-fonew mem- 
bers who join 
now and agree to 
accept as few as 
our selections 
during the com. 
ing year. 


rs’ Editions! 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Publisher's Edition, $750 


HIS GIANT TREASURY re- 

captures the greatest moments 
in the history of the American The- 
atre! More than 4,000 memorable 
photographs take you from the days 
of the “‘gas-light’’ melodramas to 
the “‘musical of the century,’” My 
Fair Lady. You see the theatre mature 
before your eyes. See players grow 
from “‘bits’’ to starring roles. En- 
joy the ‘‘greats’’——past and present 
— on stage in scenes from hu :- 
dreds of famous plays: Barrymore 


in “Hamlet,” Cornell in ‘‘Se. 
Joan,’’ the Lunts in “‘The Guards- 
man,"’ Bankhead in ‘The Lictle 
Foxes,’" Pinza and Martin in 
“South Pacific,” and hundreds 
more. 

Includes fascinating descriptions 
of plays and players. Now selling 
at $7.50 in regular publisher's edi- 
tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
one of the TWO wonderful books 
you get as a new member of the 
Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 


Measures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Over 4,000 
photographs of famous plays and piayers. 


ANY ONE of These Top Hit Plays 


MY FAIR LADY, by Alan 
Jay Lerner — Complete 
with on-stage photos, the 
enchanting story — with 
all of the witty and ro- 
mantic lyrics — of one 
of the best-loved hits in 
Broadway history. 


NO TIME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, by Ira Levin — 
Broadway's biggest laugh 
hit tells how the entire 
U. 8. Air Force loses its 
battle against a simple 
country-boy draftee. 


THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS, 
by Jean Anouilh — The hilarious and 
h pores s of a famous General who 
if has retired from everything except love 
’ making. ‘“‘Uproarious sex comedy."’— 
Richard Watts, N. Y. Post. 


DAMN YANKEES, by George Abbott 
end Douglas Wallop — The girl sold 
her soul to the devil for a face and 


ure no man could resist. 
boy sold his soul to 
become a pennant-winning 
ball player. What happens 
when boy meets girl makes 
for ‘musical comedy at its 
bounciest."" — Kerr, N. Y. 
Heraid Tribune. 


THE LARK, by Jean Anou- 
ith adapted by Lillian Hell- 
man — Joan of Arc comes 
alive as a warm human 
—_ try girl in this smash 


TIGER AT THE GATES, 
by Jean Giradouz, translat- 


set in Troy 
where old men 
and young pre- 
fer the horrors 
of war to the 
surrender of 
Helen. 


You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


S, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 

Club now you get the brand-new edition 

of "A Pictorial inary of the American Theatre’’ 

+» » PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 

above — BOTH for only ONE DOLLAR! This 

generous offer is made to introduce you ro Ameri- 

ca’s only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 

with cs eee and SAVINGS you will enjoy 
as a member. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of 

the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 

a new hit play in book form, every month, as soon 

after it opens on Broadway as possible. You learn 

about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 

at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 

a handsome lifetime theatre library. 

agg amg The plays be Cn AS TOP 
ing the coming months me: will 

be offered beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 

outstanding 


hits as Critics’ Award winning play- 
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wright, Terence Rattigan’s new triumph, Separate 
Tables; the Pulitzer Prize winner, Diary of Anne 
Frank—and other brand-new top hits as soon 
after they open as possible, 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 


Members receive a free subscription to “‘Cur- 
tain Time,” which describes each selection 
in advance. You need accept as few as four 
selections a year at a cost of only $1.% 
each, plus a few cents postage—even though 
the same play sel.s elsewhere for $2.75 to 
$3.00 in publishers’ editions! 

SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring 
you the giant “Pictorial History of the 
American Theatre” AND the hit play of 
your choice BOTH for only $1.00. If not 
delighted, return both books in 10 days and 
your membership will be cancelled. Mail 
coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-10 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-10 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 1 
— the brand-new ‘Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre’’ AND the Hit Play I have indicated 
below, and enroll me as a member. I may return both 
books in 10 days and you will cancel my membership. 
Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both bocks. You will send me “‘Curtain Time”’ in ad- 
vance of each new monthly play selection. I will take 

at least four more plays during the coming year at 
tue low Club price of only ¢; 9g each, (plus shipping). 
Write Here Title 

Of Hit Play You Want:...........sssssorereneenenennnsnnes soe 


. 


(Please print plainly) 


Zone 
(Offer good in Continental U. 8. A. 





new season 


on B roadway 


It was just two hundred years ago that the impetuous David Douglass, having moved in 
upon New York from the West Indies, built a new playhouse at Cruger’s Wharf in downtown 
Manhattan, thereby creating a stir. The drama later settled in John Street and, as the years 
went by, moved northward, making a stand in Union Square, another in Madison Square, 
finally working its way into the Thirties and Forties. Now, still in business and with flags 
flying, the New York theatre, with its southern boundary approximately at the Circle in the 
Square and its northernmost margin as far distant as the Eighties, has plunged into the excite- 
ment of a new season, that of 1957-58, which is just under way. 

All theatrical seasons heve a way of looking good around October 1, and this new one 
is of high promise at the moment. Plays that have been announced, definitely and tentatively, 
are in sufficient number to fill all of New York’s playhouses and any that might be available 
at Weehawken and in the Oranges and at Montauk Point. There will be dramas, comedies 
and song-and-dance pieces. No Uncle Tom show has been listed and no old-time minstrel show 
appears to be in sight, but you just never know. Anything might turn up. Unless a sudden 
tidal wave engulfs Manhattan from the Battery to Harlem, Broadway will go along with its 
play parade until mid-May and the finish of the prize-awarding hysteria. And the uprising of 
the off-Broadway theatres is certain of continuance. Many of those in operation last season 
will again be active; new ones will show up. 

Broadway’s fall should be as busy as that of last year; a number of managers are fol- 
lowing the Belasco-Woods-Brady tradition of “getting them in early.”’ Plays that seem definite 
for the early portion of the season include Compulsion, Meyer Levin’s drama about the Leo- 
pold-Loeb case, which has been booked into the Belasco by Michael Myerberg; William Saro- 
yan’s new play The Cave Dwellers; Rumple, an intimate musical production sponsored by 
Paula Stone and Michael Sloane; and West Side Story, musical comedy with score by Leonard 
Bernstein, which should be getting started at the Winter Garden when this report appears. It 
is a Bobby Griffith-Hal Prince production, and the same industrious showmen will be repre- 
sented by the comedy entitled A Soft Touch. George Abbott is staging it. Also scheduled for 
September was Mask and Gown, the show by T. C. Jones, whose impersonations of Tallulah 
Bankhead were a high point of New Faces of ’56. Another edition of Leonard Sillman’s New 
Faces, combining material from two earlier productions, in this revue series, is due early in 
October. An early October opening also has been announced for The Saturday Night Kid, 
three-character play by Jack Dunphy, which has an interim booking at the Morosco. Shelley 
Winters is starred. The producers are Oliver Smith, the Theatre Guild and Roger L. Stevens. 

Other fall offerings include Noel Coward’s Nude with Violin (with the author starred in 
the role of a valet) which will open in November; a musical version of Moliére’s The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself, with Susan Johnson, Billie Worth, Melville Cooper and Jack Carter as its 
stars, and H. C. Potter as its director (this one was in the throes of a series of title changes 
at press time, but it is scheduled to have a November premiére at the ANTA Theatre) ; Molly 
Kazan’s play The Egghead, in which Kar] Malden will have the leading role; and Peter Ustinov’s 
London hit Romanoff and Juliet, in which the author is to recreate his leading role. George 
S. Kaufman is staging this play, which goes into the Plymouth in October. David Merrick, 
its producer, will have an especially busy October. This month he also is to present Jamaica, 
the musical starring Lena Horne and Ricardo Montalban, and the London success Look Back 
in Anger, John Osborne’s drama. 

Also for the fall is Miss Lonelyhearts, a play by Howard Teichmann based on the novel 
by Nathanael West, and starring Pat O’Brien, who is returning to Broadway after an absence 
of twenty-seven years to head a cast that also includes Fritz Weaver. Much is expected of 
Carson McCuller’s The Square Root of Wonderful, starring Anne Baxter under José Quin- 
tero’s direction, and of Under Milk Wood, the Dylan Thomas work about life in a small Welsh 
town, which has been produced successfully in England and on the Continent. It will find a 
home at Henry Miller’s Theatre. And let’s not overlook the new production of Wycherley’s The 
Country Wife, in which that extraordinary young actress, Julie Harris, is to be starred with 
Laurence Harvey. There’s also Four Winds, the Thomas W. Phipps play being staged by 
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BY WARD MOREHOUSE 


Guthrie McClintic for producers Kenneth 
Wagg and Worthington Miner; London’s Ann 
Todd is to make her Broadway debut in the 
leading role. The Cort Theatre gets this one 
in mid-October. The Messrs. Wagg and Miner 
also have‘scheduled a play called Extra Man, 
the work of John McClain and Phipps. 
Producer-director Shepard Traube has con- 
siderable confidence in Monique, starring 
Patricia Jessel and Denholm Elliott; it’s a 
stage treatment of the material that went into 
the screen thriller Diaboliqie. You'll un- 
doubtedly also be hearing much about Time 


Producer Gilbert Miller, 
continuing his transatlantic 
operations, has several projects 
lined up. With Henry Sherek 
he will present Dylan 
Thomes’ Under Milk Wood; 
with the Playwrights’ Company, 
he is to offer Siobhan McKenna 
in The Rope Dancers. 
The Dazzling Hour (adapted 
from the French) is another 
Miller property. 





Remembered by Jean Anouilh, to be staged by Al- 
bert Marre, and starring Helen Hayes, Richard Bur- 
ton and Susan Strasberg; Herman Wouk’s comedy 
Nature’s Way, which is on the agenda of Alfred de 
Liagre, Jr.; and Copper and Brass, the song-and- 
dance project that will give top billing to Nancy 
Walker, who rates it any time. Joan Blondell will 
have an important role in this musical. For devotees 
of thrillers, the Playwrights’ Company has announced 
a work by Britisher Alec Coppel, The Joshua Tree, 
which is to be staged by a master of the craft, Regi- 
nald Denham. 

All of the foregoing should keep first-nighters 
skipping about Manhattan’s mid-town acreage dur- 
ing the first three months of the new season. After- 
Christmas offerings will include Miss Isobel, starring 
Shirley Booth, and the New York presentations of 
two London hits—Zuleika, a musical based on the 
Max Beerbohm novel Zuleika Dobson, which may 
be the first tenant of the reconverted Globe, for many 
years one of Broadway’s celebrated playhouses; and 
the Australian Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, 
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Shanta Rao, an exponent of the 
classical dances of south India, will 
bring a company of twenty dancers 

and musicians from Bangalore to the 
Broadway Theatre for a two-week 
engagement which is set to open 
September 30. This is to be followed by 
appearances in Washington, Boston 
and other principal cities of the country 


Elsa Lanchester is one of the leading 
English players scheduled to contribute 
to the Broadway season, She and 
Loring Smith have been announced 
for top roles in A Soft Touch, 

a farce by Claude Binyon and Mac 
Edwards. The veteran George Abbott is 
the director. Miss Lanchester made 

her first Broadway appearance in 1931. 
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titled A Boy Growi U 
entertainment from the 
Dylan Thomas.” His trea 
material will be an interpretation 
rather than an impersonation of 


the Welshman. 


Designer Donald Oenslager (extreme 
right) displays one of his sketches for 
Fou inds, the new play by 

Thomas W. Phipps. Front row, from 
left: Guthrie McClintic, the director; 
Ann Todd, who makes her American 
stage debut in a leading role, and 
Oenslager. Rear: Kenneth Wagg (left) 
and Worthington Minér, the producers 


Julie Harris and Laurence Harvey have 
been assigned leading roles in the 
production of The Country Wife, 
Wycherley’s comedy, last revived on 
Broadway during the 1936-37 season 
with Ruth Gordon and Roger Livesey. 


The director will be London’s 


George Devine, who staged a revival of 


the Restoration work there last season 


ward, who has not acted 
York stage in twenty years, 
return as playwright and star 
his Nude with Violin has its 

Broadway premiére. The comedy, 
was first presented in London last 
enters around the manservant 
deceased artist whose reputation 


out to be based on fraud 
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This trio is importantly involved with 

The Square Root of Wonderful, scheduled as one 
of the early-season offerings. Left to right: 

Jo Mielziner, the scenic designer; Carson 
McCullers, the playwright; and José Quintero, 
the director. Saint Subber and Figaro, Inc. 

are the producers of this work 

starring Anne Baxter. 


Rehearsals will soon get under way for 

Miss Isobel, which is to bring Shirley Booth 
back to Broadway once again. It is due 

midway in the 1957-58 season. The star is 
pictured in conference with Cedric Hardwicke, 
director of this Michael Plant-Dennis Webb 
play, and Leonard Sillman, who is producing it 
with John Roberts 


Herman Wouk, who had a hit in The Caine 
Mutiny Court-Martial in 1954, will be back this 
season with a comedy, Nature’s Way 

Among the principals announced for the 
production are Orson Bean, Audrey .Christie 
and Betsy von Furstenberg. Alfred de 

Liagre, Jr., is producing the work, which will 
be staged by Basil Langton. 


Patricia Jessel, who made an exciting debut 


on Broadway three seasons ago in 


OLNId OTAINV 


Witness for the Prosecution, will return this fall 
as the feminine lead in the new drama 
Monique, which uses the same source material 
employed for the screen thriller Diabolique 
Other cast principals are to be 

Denholm Elliott and Percy Waram. 


written by Ray Lawler, who also has been acting 
a leading role in the London version. The play will 
be performed in America by a cast including many 
members of the original Australian company which 
has been appearing at London’s New Theatre this 


year. 

Rights to numerous plays are held by some of the 
important Broadway managements; some of these 
works will be done during the current season, and 
others will be deferred. The Producers’ Theatre con- 
trols Eugene O’Neill’s A Touch of the Poet but this 
work is not yet on its schedule for 1957-58. The 

_~.Same company also has The Old Lady’s Visit, adapted 
by Maurice Valency from (continued on page 83) 
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by Peter Ustinov " maw 
It was all much easier 350 years ago. Will Shakespeare sat in the Mermaid —] A 
Tavern, sipping his drink a little nervously, and eying the intellectuals as they 
swarmed in. For the moment he saw nobody he knew well enough or admired 
sufficiently, and the shadows were beginning to lengthen. He became frankly agitated. 
If he didn’t leave now, he’d miss another market day at Stratford; and he could hardly 
afford to do that. It was great fun being a dramatic author, and very flattering to be 
called talented on occasion, but the serious business, the gentlemanly business, was 
farming. 

Just then Rowley entered. A good fellow, Rowley, didn’t write much by himself, 
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Scenic designer Howard Bay has employed similar exteriors for the Russian 
and American embassies, which flank the stage and represent opposite sides of the 
capital city’s main square. This play again reflects author Ustinov’s 

preoccupation with the present-day international scene. 






Peter Ustinov as the General (who is also the president of the smallest country 
in Europe) in his own play Romanoff and Juliet. Having created the role in the 
successful London version of the work, he is scheduled to repeat it in the 

American production due on Broadway this month. 






The cathedral at center stage is represented in this Howard Bay sketch for 
Romanoff and Juliet. It is here that the final scenes are played, when the lovers are 
united through a strategem concocted by the General, which enables them to 
overcome the obvious obstacles to their match. 
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but an experienced collaborator who knew the town 
inside out. 

“The very man!” cried Shakespeare. 

“Don’t tell me,” said Rowley with a smile. “You 
want another play finished. Why don’t you stay up 
in London a little longer at a time? It’s fun. Oh, I 
know, civie responsibilities in Stratford and all that. 
Can’t they wait?” 

“T have my eyes on some cows,” Shakespeare con- 
fided, “the highest milk yield in the West.” 

“Ah well, I admit that’s important. Now, tragedy 
or comedy, and where’s it set?” 

“It’s a tragedy and it’s set in Denmark.” 

“Denmark?” Rowley’s eyes lit up. “Excellent. The 
public is wearying of Italy and Spain. Death in a 
cold climate will be something quite new. Have you 
a title, Will?” 

“Until we find something better, I thought of 
Hamlet.” 

“It’s a safe title,” Rowley ruminated, “although I 
doubt if it’ll actually bring them in. How many days 
would you want me to work on it?” 

“Two days should do it. You see, I have the begin- 
ning and the end, and a great many speeches and 
situations I’m really quite proud of, including a solil- 
oquy which begins, “To be, or not to be—that is the 
question.’ All I really need is a polishing job and a 
few good exit lines here and there.” 

“To be or not to be is a vague, vast question which 
should go well, especially among the youth, who are 
always obsessed by that kind of depressing intros- 
pection. Clever boy, Will. Now, I didn’t realize that 
you’d want me all of two days. That’s going to be 
difficult, since I promised Tom Heywood I'd rattle 
off a new ending for him. I can’t really give you 
more than one day.” 

“Find someone else to do the other day, and I'll 
make a small concession on the royalty.” 

“That’s what I hoped you’d say,” Rowley answered 
with satisfaction. “Now whom shall I approach? 
Young Massinger?” 
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Helene Pons’s costume sketch 
for the play’s young lovers. The 
two other characters represented 
are vendors. The lovers are Igor 
Romanoff, son of the Russian 
ambassador to the Ruritanian 
country in which the action is laid, 
and Juliet Moulsworth, daughter 
of the American ambassador. 


“Too rhetorical,” said Shakespeare. 

“T can always iron that out if necessary. Beaumont 
and Fletcher?” 

“D’you want to split your percentage three ways?” 

“You're right,” said Rowley. “Ben Jonson?” 

“I like him,” Shakespeare replied, “but I couldn’t 
work with him. Too modern, too intellectual. He 
writes as though his stuff were going to live.” 

“Now, now,” Rowley replied with a laugh. “That’s 
very malicious.” 

“Don’t say I said it.” 

“Tll say I said it. I’m no fool.” 

The bargain was struck, and Shakespeare was 
visibly relieved that he could now devote himself to 
real business. As he left, Rowley called after him. 

“Will, how’s this for the bit in which the King of 
Denmark’s conscience is beginning to prick him— 
you know, the exit line which was bothering you—” 

“Well?” 

“My words fly up, my thoughts they stay below. 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go.” 

Shakespeare reflected for a moment. 

“Not bad. It’s functional. It gets him off.” 

“Anyway, it'll do till we think of something 
better,” cried Rowley, but Shakespeare had already 
gone. 

I am no poet and therefore have been unable to 
record this imaginary transaction in anything but 
the most prosaic terms, whereas it was undoubtedly 
carried on the wings of some of the most exquisite 
verse ever lost to man. Although I have no proof 
of its authenticity, I am convinced it took place. and 
frequently. Shakespeare, the actor, was preparing 
an agricultural nest egg for his greater comfort in 
much the same way that the modern Hollywood star 
involves himself in oil wells, real estate, or becomes 


the Coast concessionaire of some elaborate sport car. 
But such severely functional and spontaneous con- 
versations as passed in the Mermaid Tavern are no 
longer possible in the taverns of Broadway or the 


Village. Life itself has (continued on page 93) 
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a short note on ... 


‘The Cave Dwellers 


by William Saroyan 


I have already said so many things about the theatre, I don’t feel like saying 
any more. 

Instead, I will say something about everything. 

Everything is a lot. It is very little. 

Whenever everything is a lot, there is always still more. 

There is never enough rising and spreading, seeing and knowing, in anybody, 
or in the whole human race, for everything ever to be everything. It is always only 
a little leap at it, and always a little pathetic. Sooner or later all such trying is 
seen to have been at least pompous, whether the trying has been religious, scien- 


continued on next page 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY AVERY WILLARD 


William Saroyan goes over the 
script of his play The Cave 
Dwellers, one of the early entries of 
the 1957-58 Broadway agenda. 





tific, philosophical, social, aesthetic, or a little of 
each in one package. 

Why this is so, anybody who wishes to do so is 
invited to guess. 

At his best and most, man is very little. That is 
why the costume-formalism of diplomats at work, for 
instance, may too frequently seem to be suddenly 
theatrical, as if grave-faced kids were making up a 
play by means of which to feel important or to es- 
cape boredom. The impression becomes heightened 
when the diplomats speak, and meaning is imposed 
on what they say—namely, that there is no meaning 
in any of it. 

It is a game. 

Over the centuries has anything good come out of 
the game for the human race? Or for one solitary 
member of it? 
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Playwright Saroyan with 
the producers of his latest 
work—Stanley Chase 
(standing behind the 
author) and Carmen 
Capalbo 


Possibly, but surely no better or greater good than 
would have been inevitable in any case. 


And so, what was the good of all the effort? 


The human race is still as fearfully sick as it was 
when it began, and the human race began when the 
animal began to ask questions, and then began to 
answer them. Both the questions and the answers 
were necessarily loaded. What he wanted, and in 
fact had to have, was more. He got more by asking, 
and still more by answering, and he grew sicker and 
sicker, so that now health itself is recognized as a 
dull form of sickness. 


But what is the poor fellow to do? What can he 
do? What ought he to do? 


There is no answer that would not be pompous. 
I wrote The Cave Dwellers. 
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death of a 
Playhouse 


On Saturday evening, May 4, 1957, a first-rate production of 
A Hatful of Rain, starring Ben Gazzara and Vivian Blaine, closed 
at the Plymouth Theatre in Boston. It had been well acted and its 
producers had hoped it would prosper for six weeks. A day or 
two after the opening, however, it became apparent that this 
drama of drug addiction would not survive an extended Boston 
engagement, so it was limited to two weeks. In any case, the new 
lessee of the Plymouth was already standing at the door, ready to 
rip and tear and to transform this old and honorable playhouse 
into a cinema palace. For the Plymouth had outlived its career 
as a legitimate theatre and was about to go the way of the old 
Tremont (now the Astor) and the Majestic (now the Saxon). 

Within a few days after the closing of A Hatful of Rain, work- 
men, artisans and artists of the new management had begun to 
change the face of the Plymouth. The name would be changed 
too. In honor of his three-year-old son, the new manager would 


continued om next page 


by Elliot Norton 


Pygmalion—minus music—was offered to 
Plymouth audiences during the forties 
Gertrude Lawrence as Eliza Doolittle. 
Miss Lawrence’s inherent radiance made it 
for her to look grubby even in rags. 
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COUNTERCLOCKWISE 


Light Up the Sky required some major 
reworking at Boston’s Plymouth before it 
reached the hit class. Left to right: 
Audrey Christie, Bartlett Robinson, Sam 
Levene, Virginia Field, 

Glenn Anders and Phyllis Povah. 


The Happy Time is one of the 
successful American comedies which 
became synonymous with the Plymouth 
before its conversion to a cinema 

palace last summer. From left: 

Kurt Kasznar, Richard Hart and 
Edgar Stehli. 


The Time of Your Life is one of the finest 
examples of the Plymouth’s role as a center 
of creative effort throughout the 

years. Eddie Dowling and Julie Haydon 
were the principals who 

survived the tryout changes 


call it the Gary. In mid-July, there was nothing much left of the Plymouth but memories. On 
August 9, the Gary was bathed in klieg lights and with noisy fanfare started on its new course. 
Although the new owner has been an occasional playgoer, there was little show of sentiment. 
A few fond playgoers quietly regretted the change. A few writers celebrated the past of the 
Plymouth, trying not to show the depth of their feelings. For a little while the advertisements 
for the Gary would continue to refer to it as “formerly the Plymouth,” because in forty-six 
years the theatre had come to be a landmark on Stuart Street. 

When the Plymouth opened in 1911, H. T. Parker was moved to write approvingly in the 
Boston Transcript of its quiet décor. The new theatre was architecturally notable, at that time, 
because its lines were clean and simple, and there was none of the overdecoration—not even a 
chandelier, HTP. rejciced—to suggest the old order. Next door, the Majestic was red and gilt, 
overstuffed and ornate. The subdued simplicity of the Plymouth was admirable. But as the 
years went by, the simple and subdued became seedy and a little depressing, although the 
theatre was Kept scrupulously clean by the managers of the Shubert regime, who took over in 

For the new movie patrons, the old and @ray must be replaced by the new and gay. Actors 
and others who remember the Plymouth with affection because of the great things that some- 
times happened on its stage must hang on hard to their memories. Everything else is gone except 
the drab dressing rooms, and even they must be improved a little. For the ushers of the Gary 
will change their clothes in them, and no movie usher would consent to use the dismal dress- 
ing rooms of the Plymouth. Those dim backstage cubicles served the greatest stars of the world. 
Ethel Barrymore, Laurette Taylor, Jane Cowl, John Gielgud, Maurice Evans, Julie Harris, Ger- 
trude Lawrence and half a hundred others may have grumbled, but they accepted the dreary 
appointments without caviling. But the manager of the new Gary Theatre said he couldn’t let 
the ushers use those rooms as they were. “How,” he asked in a voice full of wonder, “did they 
ever get all those great stars to dress in those appalling rooms?” 

It might be well for the people of the theatre to ponder that question. They might also be 
interested to think about the seats in the Plymouth’s second balcony. On taking over the house, 
Benjamin Sack, the new lessee, said he discovered that these seats were all canted. Because of 
some structural peculiarity, they were tilted just a little to one side. For patrons of the legiti- 
mate theatre’s second balcony, accustomed to hardship or at least to inconvenience, that was 
apparently something to shrug off, just as the stars shrugged off the dingy dressing rooms. But 
not for movie patrons. Benjamin Sack brought in experts who restored the seats to the proper 
level. 

Motion-picture theatre operators will spend money to make their patrons happy. If the le- 
gitimate theatre managers had been equally solicitous about the comfort of their patrons during 
the last forty years, would theatres like the Plymouth be slipping away at this time? It is a 
question worth considering. Some of the legitimate managers apparently (continued on page 90) 
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TELEGIN: In the samovar the temperature has already lowered considerably. 
ELENA: Very well, Ivan Ivanovich, we will drink it cold. 


n-Hett ‘ e Georae Vosk vec} 


(2) 
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Few who had the good fortune to witness the production of Uncle Vanya that David Ross pre- 
sented and directed in his tiny Fourth Street Theatre in New York, during the winter of 1956, ever 
will forget it. A performance of great beauty, tenderness and humor, it succeeded in writing for itself 
one of the brightest pages in the records of the currently booming off-Broadway movement. Now that 
same production, with only the most minor alterations, and with only a single change in cast—that 
because Signe Hasso had another commitment and could not arrange to be present 


From Fourth Street to Film 


has been irrevoca- 
bly stamped on film and shortly will be ready for distribution on the country’s rapidly growing art- 
theatre circuit. It has been put on film largely through the efforts of one of its leading players, Fran- 
chot Tone, who, for his own portrayal of the wearily disillusioned doctor, Astroff, gained for himself 
some of the most laudatory phrases he has ever achieved during a career that embraces the theatre, 
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by Lewis Funke 


The accompanying illustrations are scenes 
from the new film version of Uncle Vanya. 


Hollywood and television. Largely with his own 
funds, and through his determination that so fine 
a work of art must not evaporate into thin air upon 
the conclusion of its engagement, Mr. Tone has made 
Uncle Vanya available to students, lovers of the 
adult screen and those theatre worshippers who re- 
gard Chekhov as one of the great literary probers 
into human conduct and human relationships. 

Sitting in his tastefully appointed East 62nd Street 
apartment in Manhattan one recent afternoon, his 
hair a little grayer at the temples now, but his enthu- 
siasm at a remarkably youthful pitch, Tone spoke 
with reverence of the play, of his motivation for 
putting it on film, and his hopes and plans for it. 

“You might say,” he began, “that I was driven by 
a wish to immortalize our production. I don’t know 
exactly when the wish was born, but I do know that 
once it was, I could not put it away. I kept thinking 
what a shame it would be for the play to end just 
because it had run its course on Fourth Street. It was 
so good, the ensemble playing was so superb, and 
Stark Young’s translation was so beautiful and fresh 
that I couldn’t put the thought out of my mind. 
Then suddenly it occurred to me that the play could 
and ought to be put on film just che way we were 
doing it on the stage, with some changes, of course, 
to avoid the danger of its becoming a static thing 
on the screen. That, you know, is the great pitfall in 
trying to make an exact copy from the stage. 

“Up until comparatively recently, of course, the 
idea of putting a play such as this on film would have 
been pretty foolhardy. The market potential would 
not have warranted the financial risk. But there has 
been a tremendous growth of the art-film houses 
throughout the country which can only be attributed 
to the maturing artistic taste that is everywhere 
notable among our people. There was a time when 
you could count the number of art houses in New 
York on one hand, and the number throughout the 
country was equally minute. (continued on page 84) 
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MARIA: Interesting, but it's strange somehow. He disapproves of 
what seven years ago he himself defended. It's terrible! 


(Franchot Tone, Shirley Gale, Peqay M 


SONIA: We can't with your gout summon the entire medical faculty. 


{Dolores Dorn-Heft. Clarence Derwent. Peaay M 


ASTROFF: ... 
dear, or else we won't sleep till morning. 
hot T ne} 


it's already time for me to leave. 


Good-by, my 


Peggy Cay, Fran 


Two members of the cast—Mary Perry, who plays the nurse Marina, 
and Peggy McCay (Sonia)—with director John Goetz. 
The film is to be released this fall. 
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Oscar Hammerstein 

in 1905. His year-round 
theatre operations 
were doing enormous 
business—when the 
attraction was right 
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Morris Gest (left) 
with two unidentified 
companions, on the 
occasion of Gest’s first 
voyage to Europe 
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_ammerstein 


by oliver m. sayler and marjorie barkentin 


[As announced in the September issue, THEATRE ARTS has acquired the right to publish 
excerpts from the manuscript biography of Morris Gest by Oliver M. Sayler and Marjorie Bar- 
kentin. This first installment from If This Be Madness—has been drawn from the chapter “Hunting 
Hits for Hammerstein,” and, like others to follow, assumes sharp contemporary interest for its 
glimpses of a young international impresario in the making. Morris Gest was truly the pioneer in 
that overseas exchange of stage artists and of entire theatrical companies—such as Balieff’s Chauve- 
Souris, the Moscow Art Theatre and The Miracle—which he called the Theatre International, and 
which once more is fast becoming one of the most salient features of today’s theatre. ] 


It was the spring of 1905. Theodore Roosevelt had just entered on his first Presidential term 
in his own right, and he was waiting for the chance to make himself and America world figures 
by intervening in the Russo-Japanese War. The Russians couldn’t hold out much longer, after 
the catastrophes on land at Mukden and on the sea at Tsushima. At home he was intervening in 
lesser matters with his Big Stick all over the Land—and the Land loved it. It was a good show! 
Except for the Malefactors of Great Wealth, America was as contented as a well-fed puss. 

But Oscar Hammerstein wasn’t contented. His Victoria in winter and his Paradise Roof in 
summer were doing enormous business—when he gave his public Yvette Guilbert or Albert Che- 
valier or Vesta Tilley at $4,000 a week. But the game was dangerously near the worth of the candle 
—and sometimes the candle won out. The demands of the artists and the demands of the public 
were all out of proportion. Vaudeville was running away with itself. 

Oscar had opened the Roof for the season with “Admiral Togo,” a march of his own composition 
in honor of the hero of Tsushima. But it was a case of whistling to keep up courage, for the summer 
ahead looked none too bright. Oscar Hammerstein was an unsocial being, except when he was de- 
liberately playing up to people. He kept his own counsel, even from his family. But he did like 
young Morris Gest. And Gest devotedly followed him about. One warm evening in May, they 
drove together down to Coney Island behind Charley and Zip, Oscar’s favorite high-steppers. 
Suddenly the horses were reined in. Oscar looked at Morris, and Morris at Oscar. From the 
depths of a cheap beer garden in Surf Avenue came the most remarkable voice either of them had 
ever heard. First like a man, then like a woman—or was it two voices? 

They investigated. It was a young woman in her late twenties, fat, gawky-looking, the per- 
sonification of the female rube. With her mouth closed, she might have been a pleasant, hard- 
working hired girl on a farm. When she sang, she evoked dual emotions. With one of her voices 
—deep, throaty, voluminous—she could shake the rafters. Just as easily, she could soar higher 
than the rafters with a clear soprano voice. She could bring her audiences to tears or laughter, and 
often they laughed till the tears rolled down their cheeks into their beer. 

Gest knew that Flossie Crane was a find! Her freak voice put her in a class with the freaks of 
the circus. He and Oscar watched the reactions of the crowd to Flossie, but it was Gest who spoke 
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CLOCKWISE 


Hammerstein’s Victoria and 
Paradise Roof Gardens in 
Times Square, pictured 
about 1905, the era of the 
accompanying article. 


Flossie Crane was Gest’s 
first find as Hammerstein’s 
talent scout. The singer 
arrived at the Paradise 
Roof via Coney Island. 
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first: “Why not for the Roof?” 

Hammerstein was still thinking of headliners in terms of 
European reputation and salaries of thousands a week. 

Oscar hadn't contradicted him, so Gest pressed his point: 
“People want novelty, Mr. Hammerstein. They don’t care what 
it costs you.” 

“You're probably right, young man. But where vill ve find 
novelty often enough?” 

“If you can’t find it,” retorted Gest, “invent it!” 

It took five or six visits to Gold Dollar Smith’s café before 
Gest could come to the point of offering Flossie Crane a trial 
week on the Roof at $50. Like all of Oscar’s bright ideas. she 
had to pass through the practical hands of his trusted son Willie 
before she could appear on the stage. Willie’s “facial mausoleum” 
was colder than usual. He looked at Flossie, saw that she had a 
certain naive simplicity and rather pretty brown hair, and so he 
decided to play up the country girl. 

“She’s awfully lumpish,” he said to Anna Marble, the theatre’s 
press representative to whom he entrusted her for transformation. 
“See if you can take her to an upholsterer and have her done over. 
New covering and whatever is necessary.” 

“Leave it to me.” 

“Say,” he added glumly, “better make it a Turkish bath and 
shampoo.” 

At her debut on July 4, Flossie sang “Dolly Gray” in a simple 
white dress, with her hair hanging down her back in two braids. 
Immediately, headlines appeared in the papers about Gold Dollar 
Smith’s injunction to keep Flossie from singing on Hammerstein’s 
Roof, as he was losing money in his Coney Island café since she 
left. Whether or not Oscar and young Gest put Gold Dollar Smith 
up to it, they pretended to hedge by offering $1,500 to anyone with 
a voice like Flossie’s. They billed her like a circus and prolonged 
her engagement a second and a third week. 

Press stories about Flossie didn’t have to be invented very 
long, for she began making actual stories herself. She developed 
a persecution complex—or whatever they (continued on page 85) DANCE MAGAZINE 
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AMERICA’S DRAMATIC CRITICS 


Born and brought up in New York in a conserva- 
tive Episcopal banking family, a student at George 
Washington University, work as a mail clerk on the 
Washington Post, an assignment as radio editor, and 
finally the appointment as drama critic and editor— 
such is the background of the alert Richard L. Coe 
of the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

When he started reviewing the plays on the Poto- 
mac twenty years ago, his deadline was 1:50 a.m., 
and it was no trick at all to make that one. But now 
he has a fiendish 11:45 p.m. deadline for the City 
Edition. He insists on seeing every play to its final 
curtain and just does the best he can with the twenty 
to thirty minutes’ writing time that is left to him. 

“What has astonished me about the job, and still 
does after twenty years, is the energy it takes,” said 
Dick Coe, in talking with me recently in Washing- 
ton’s E Street. “Just getting places and getting things 
done, seeing people, talking to them on the phone, 
being recognized on streetcars and having to talk, 
talk, talk about plays and movies—it’s very all- 
consuming. That’s something that most people don’t 
realize. I’m fortunate in the fact that my wife (Chris- 
tine Sadler) used to be a Post reporter and she 
knows the perils of newspaper work. She now heads 
McCall’s Washington bureau. 

“There’s an unwelcome responsibility in being a 
drama critic, one that I hadn’t bargained for. The 
rise in the reviewer’s power is increasingly pro- 
nounced. In Washington we review both the theatre 
and the screen. That can mean from four to twelve 
productions a week, and it’s murder. The job pre- 
sents a challenge in that it is necessary to try to keep 
a sane viewpoint. I love my prejudices and change 
them regularly, but I think it’s vital on a newspaper 
to keep to the public pulse in some way, to realize 
that people have to pay for what we see free, and 
that their time is, to-a degree, our business. Hence 
I feel that one must keep abreast of life’s devel- 
opments. That’s a real duty and I think Brooks 
Atkinson does it superbly in New York, and that 
accounts for a great deal of his power.” 

Washington is a good theatre locale now, it re- 
sponds to just about all of the worth-while plays 
that come its way, and Dick Coe finds it a fascinat- 
ing city in which to function as a play reviewer. 
He has spoken frequently before District of Colum- 
bia groups on the subject of the drama, he once 
introduced President Eisenhower to Laurence Oliv- 
ier, and he makes the observation that “Ike has 
never been to a stage play in Washington; he sticks 
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Richard L. Coe of the Washington Post and Times Herald. 


to the movies within the White House. . . . Truman, 
on the other hand, was a great theatregoer. It used 
to give me vast pleasure to have the President of the 
United States greet me as a reader when I’d go up 
the aisle at the intermission.” 

In his capacity as a critic, and with the benefit of 
his newspaper’s stand, Dick Coe worked fiercely 
in the cause for the dropping of the National The- 
atre’s discrimination against the Negro, and he was 
active in bringing about changes in the Child Labor 
Law, with the result that there was a substantial 
increase in the touring productions playing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“Obviously,” says Dick Coe, in reflecting upon his 
twenty years in the dual capacity of critic and drama 
editor, “I’m lucky as all hell in enjoying my work 
and in having the health to plug away at it. No one 
warned me how all-consuming it would be or how 
seriously one could get to take it... But I learned 
long ago that certainly everyone is not going to agree 
with your critical opinions, so to hell with them.” 


— Ward Morehouse 
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THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 
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The action of the play takes place in an apartment setting of 
a brownstone house off Washington Square in New York 
City. In this scene from Act II appear (from left) Claude 
Dauphin, Robert Emhardt, Margaret Sullavan and Robert 
Preston. 
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BY CAROLYN GREEN 


Janus was first presented by Alfred de Liagre, Jr. at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York City, November 24, 1955, with 
the following cast: 


JESSICA Margaret Sullavan 


DENNY Claude Dauphin 
MISS ADDY Mary Finney 
GIL Robert Preston 
MR. HARPER Robert Emhardt 
Directed by Reginald Denham 
Setting and lighting by Donald Oenslager 

Time: July of this summer 

Place: The living room of a second-floor apartment in a brownstone 
house off Washington Square in New York City 


Act One 


Scene I —Late afternoon 
Scene II —Later that afternoon. 


Act Two 
The following morning. 
Act Three 


Early the next morning. 


Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1953, by Carolyn Green. 
© Copyright, 1956, by Carolyn Green. 
Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 


All rights including the right of reproduction in whole or in part, in any 
form, are reserved under International and Pan-American Copyright 
Conventions, Published in New York by Random House, Inc. and simul- 
taneously in Toronto, Canada, by Random House of Canada, Limited. 
CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that Janus, 
being fully protected under the Copyright Laws of the United States of 
America, the British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all 
other countries of the Copyright Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, 
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to the author’s agent, William Morris Agency, 1740 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

The non-professional acting and stock rights of Janus are controlled 
exclusively by Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, 


N.Y., without whose permission in writing no performance of it may 
be made. 
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ACT ONE 


SCENE I 


A second-floor apartment in a brown- 
stone house off Washington Square. The 
apartment consists of a living room, 
stage right, and kitchen, stage left, with 
bedroom offstage. The main entrance to 
the apartment is in the center of up- 
stage wall. When the door is open, a 
staircase can be seen leading to other 
apartments above and below. In left 
wall is another door leading to bedroom. 


The living room is crammed with an un- 
likely mixture of Victorian and Grand 
Rapids furniture. A strange bamboo 
desk stands between the two tall win- 
dows in right wall. A Victorian sofa 
with undulating back is downstage 
right, and an overstuffed armchair left. 
An elaborately ugly sideboard stands 
against upstage wall left and a pot- 
bellied Bavarian stove upstage right. At 
center stage is a worktable, now bare. 
All other tables and shelves are crowded 
with figurines and knicknacks. The an- 
cient wallpaper is hardly visible be- 
tween the deplorable oil paintings. 


The kitchen, on the other hand, is 
painted a modern and cheerful yellow 
and furnished with the customary equip- 
ment, except for an old-fashioned dumb- 
waiter in upstage wall. 


When the curtain rises, the stage is 
empty and dimly lit. The furniture is 
draped in sheets and the shades drawn. 


A key is heard turning in the lock and 
JESSICA enters with two suitcases. She 
is warm, vital, thirty-nine, and bliss- 
fully unaware of it. She sniffs the air 
of the shut-up room, throws open the 
windows and whisks dust-covers off the 
furniture. Then she knocke on the ceil- 
ing with a broom, standing on a small 
kitchen stepladder. She goes into the 
bedroom, removing her hat as she goes. 
A knock is heard from inside the dumb- 
waiter. JESSICA runs in and lifts the 
dumbwaiter door. 


Jess: (Joyously) Hello, Denny! 


DENNY: (Starting to climb out. He is on 
the small side of medium height; about 
thirty-five years old, is wearing glasses 
and has a scholarly look) Hello, Jessica! 
I believe this thing gets smaller every 
year. (They are standing apart from 
each other, a little shy) It’s good to be 
back, isn’t it? 

Jess: It’s wonderful to see you. How 
are you, Denny? 


DENNY: Very well, thank you. You look 
~you look so beautiful, Jessica. 


Jess: I do, really? 


DENNY: Yes. Beautiful 
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Jess: Denny, I... (With a rush, he 
loses his shyness and takes her in his 
arms and kisses her, making a surpris- 
ingly good job of it. sess speaks softly, 
still in his arms) You're very tan— 


DENNY: Working in the garden. Have 
you gotten thinner? What are these? 


Jess: These are my ribs. I've always 
had those. 


DENNY: When did you get here? 
JESS: Five minutes ago. You? 


DENNY: This morning. I’ve had my ear 
to the floor all day. 


Jess: Poor dear, I’m sorry. I couldn't 
get here a minute sooner. 


DENNY: I brought you a present. (Goes 
to dumbwaiter and gets a _ potted 
ceranium. ) 


yess: A geranium! Denny, how sweet! 


DENNY: I got it from our friend with the 
wagon in Washington Square. He said, 
“La bella Signora, she’s-a like-a gera- 
nium.” You like? 


Jess: Oh, very much, Denny. I have a 
present for you, too. (Goes to open her 
purse.) 


DENNY: You have? That’s sweet of you, 
Jessica. But after all, you know, I’m not 
accustomed to— 


sess: (Holding up a pair of red and 
yellow Argyle socks) Look! Hand-knit! 


DENNY: You made them? For me? 


Jess: One hundred percent wool and 
shrink proof. They're so soft, Denny. 
Feel. (She holds them against his cheek.) 


DENNY: M-m-m. Can I wear them on 
my face? 
sess: No. Try one on. 


DENNY: Now? Oh, Jessica, it’s too hot. 


Jess: That doesn’t matter. Try it on. 
Here, sit down. (She pushes him into a 
chair and starts unlacing his shoes) 
I have to know whether they fit or not. 


DENNY: Here, don’t do that. Wait a min- 
ute. I'll do it, (Takes off shoe.) 


Jess: Why can’t I do it? Oh, you mean 
I don’t know you that well? 


DENNY: Jessica, nobody knows me that 
well. (Starts putting on sock.) 


Jess: Don’t pull on them, now. 


DENNY: You know, sometimes I get 
dressed all by myself. 


JESS: 
proud! 


Denny, they’re perfect. I’m so 


DENNY: (Looking at the sock) They’re 
—quite resplendent, aren’t they? Thank 
you, Jessica. 





DENNY: 


| got it from our friend with the wagon in Washington 


Square. He said, "La bella Signora, she's-a like-a geranium.” You like? 
(Claude Dauphin) 
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yess: You’re welcome, Denny. (They 
kiss) Hey, I’m proud of us too! Did you 
see, our book’s been on the best-seller 
list for months? Isn’t it exciting? 


penny: Ah, wait until you see my notes 
on the next one! 


Jess: I can’t wait. Where are they, 
Denny? 

DENNY: (Going to dumbwaiter, takes out 
a suitcase, puts it on ottoman) Right 
here in the suitcase. But first, my dear, 
we must unpack. 


yess: Oh, Denny, how can you be so 
irritating? 

DENNY: (Cheerfully) Am I irritating? 
Jess: You know you are! 

DENNY: Methodical? Precise? 

Jess: (In exasperation) Oh! 

DENNY: Like a typical schoolteacher, eh? 
Jess: Denny. 

DENNY: Yes? 

Jess: You unpack. I'll wait. 

DENNY: Thank you, my dear. In the be- 
ginning, as I always say to my classes, 
there was system. (During the ensuing 
dialogue, DENNY takes out of the suit- 
case a dictionary and thesaurus, type- 
writer paper and pencils, a pipe rack 


with several pipes, and a silver trophy 
and places them about the room.) 


Jess: (Taking typewriter out of dumb- 
waiter and putting it on center table) 
Tell me, how are your two boys? 


DENNY: My two boys? Last week they 
put a rotten egg under the accelerator 
of the headmaster’s car. My two boys 
are fine, thank you. 


sess: What about the headmaster? 


DENNY: Oh, he’s nobody’s fool. He locked 
them up in the car for ten minutes. 


yess: How’s your wife? 


DENNY: Gertrude? She’s very well, thank 
you, She’s had some trouble with her 
feet. 


JEss: Oh? 


DENNY: Metatarsal arch, I believe. 
yess: Oh, I am sorry. 


DENNY: Otherwise, she’s very robust. 
How are your children? 


yess: Just wonderful! Emmy is riding 
a bicycle in Holland this summer, and 
Tommy is riding a horse in Wyuming. 
I just happen to have some pictures 
with me. (She takes snapshots from her 
purse.) 


DENNY: May I see them? 


Jess: Of course. Come and sit down. 
Here’s Emmy. 


peNNY: Oh, Emmy. She becomes more 
and more like you. 
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sess: She’s very sweet. And so much 
fun to be with, you just don’t know, 
Denny. 


DENNY: Don’t I, Jessica? 


Jess: Thank you, my darling. (Turns 
to another picture) Family picnic at the 
beach. Those are the puppies Floozie 
had by mistake last winter. 


DENNY: Poor Floozie! 


sess: And here are my Boy Scouts. My 
den of Cubs at what is called the Spring 
Camporee. 


DENNY: Jessica, what is that you have 
on? You look like a policewoman. 


Jess: That’s my uniform. My Den 
Mother uniform. 


DENNY: It’s absolutely frightening! 


Jess: It’s meant to be, for when they 
get out of hand. 


DENNY: I hope you didn’t bring it with 
you. 


Jess: I didn’t. See all those banners 
we’re holding? We won them. Best Cub 
Spirit. Best Square Knot Tying. Best 
Peace Pipe Smoking. 


DENNY: Magnificent. Now you haven't 
been so far away from me. 


Jess: I'm never entirely away from you. 
(Notices black notebook on sofa) Den- 
ny, is this it? 


DENNY: (Holding notebook aloft) Jes- 
sica, I give you Charles the Fifth! 


sess: Oh, Denny, so fat! 


DENNY: He was a big eater. Here he is 
from cradle to the grave. I may say this 
is the best piece of research I have ever 
done. (With a bow) I give him to you. 


sess: I always feel so historic, like a 
launching 


DENNY: There is no champagne. But I 
brought some beer down. (He goes to 
get it from suitcase.) 


yess: Oh well, practically the same 
thing. Denny, this is absolutely won- 
derful. I can’t read a single word of it. 


DENNY: (Putting beer in refrigerator) 
I'll be there in a moment. 


sess: Well, hurry. 


DENNY: If this is to be our masterpiece, 
we cannot write it in a spirit of confu- 
sion. Oh, Jessica, there’s one more thing 
before we begin. 


Jess: What? 
DENNY: The suitcase drill. 


yess: Oh, Denny, not the drill now! It’s 
so hot! 


DENNY: I’m sorry, Jessica, I must insist. 
It’s an essential precaution. We always 
do it the first day, you know that. 
Now—(Looking at his watch and hold- 


ing up his hand) On your mark. Get 
set! 


sess: (Poised like a runner) I am set. 
DENNY: Go! 


(Rapidly and silently, sessica and 
DENNY start whisking around the room. 
Everything belonging to DENNY or to 
their work together is collected and 
stowed away. He gets the notebook 
and papers while Jessica empties 
ashes from ash trays. While JESSICA 
places the typewriter in the dumb- 
waiter, DENNY stows his cup and pipe 
rack in the suitcase. They go about 
this briskly but with a childish en- 
joyment of an old and well-practiced 
game. DENNY closes the suitcase and 
puts it in the dumbwaiter, climbing 
in after it.) 


DENNY: All clear? 


Jess: (With a final glance around the 
room) No, wait! (Throws in sock) All 
clear, (She slams down the door of the 
dumbwaiter, pants with exhaustion, 
then opens it again) Well, how’d we do? 


DENNY: (Climbing out, as he looks at 


his watch) Thirty-three seconds. Not 
bad, eh? 


yess: (Helping him take out suitcase) 
I call that very good. After all, we're 
not in training. Thirty seconds flat was 
the record, wasn’t it? 


DENNY: (Starting to unpack suitcase) 
I believe so. But that winter I'd been 
coaching the Lower School track team. 


Jess: (Replacing typewriter on table) 
What did you coach this winter? 


DENNY: The chess team. We beat Hotch- 
kiss five to one. 


sess: Very good. (She sprawls on 
couch) Oh, Denny, do you feel better 
now? 


DENNY: Eternal vigilance, you know. 


(The buzzer sounds.) 


Jess: (Whispers) Who can it possibly 
be? 

DENNY: I can’t imagine! On your mark! 
Get set! (Both assume the starting posi- 
tion again; then penny breaks) Wait, 
Jessica. I completely forgot to tell you. 
It must be Miss Addy. She said she was 
coming at six. 


Jess: (Going apprehensively to house 
phone on upstage wall) Hello? (With 
relief) Oh, Miss Addy! Come right up. 
We were expecting you. (She hangs up. 
To DENNY) You're an idiot! 


DENNY: I’m terribly sorry. She said it 
was important. 


sess: Oh, Denny, you look just like 
Tommy when he forgets to get a haircut. 


DENNY: (Defensively) I just got one 
yesterday. 





Jess: (Soberly) Denny, you must never, 
never look like that, as if you were 
afraid of losing me. Never. Do you 
know why? Because (Slowly) I need 
you, infinitely more than you need me. 
(She kisses him lightly) Talk to Miss 
Addy for a minute, while I change. 


(She goes to bedroom. There is a 
knock on the door. DENNY opens it. 
MISS ADDY enters, carrying brief case. 
She is a homely woman in her fifties, 
vigorous and warm-hearted.) 


DENNY: Miss Addy! 
MISS ADDY: Denny! 


DENNY: Come in. So good to see you 
again. How have you been? 


MISS ADDY: (With a glance at the type- 
writer and scattered papers) Splendid. 
You were working? 


DENNY: We were just about to begin. 


MISS ADDY: I always hate to disturb my 
writers at work. It’s against my own 
best interests. 


DENNY: Don’t worry, Miss Addy. The 
new book will make a rich woman of 
you. Is that the kind of hat that comes 
off, or stays on? 


MISS ADDY: It stays on. The woman who 
sold it to me said it co-operated with 
my face, instead of competing ‘with it. 


DENNY: What can I offer you? As you 
know, I don’t have any liquor, but I'll 
see if your cognac is still here. Make 
yourself comfortable, Miss Addy. (He 
goes to cupboard. miss appy sits down.) 


MISS ADDY: I always like this room. It’s 
so triumphantly unfunctional. Where’s 
your wife? 


DENNY: Jessica? She—was feeling the 
heat a bit. She'll be out in a second. 


MISS ADDY: How quixotic you people 
are. Coming to New York every July! 
It’s against all the instincts of man and 
beast. Sort of a reverse migration, isn’t 
it? (He gives her a glass of cognac) 
Thank you. 


DENNY: Well, you know how it is, Miss 
Addy. A schoolteacher gets his summers 
off and— 


MIss ADDY: You could write where it’s 
cool, couldn’t you? Why don’t you go 
to the Maine woods, or the great North- 
west? 


DENNY: (Extemporizing) Maine would be 
—much too small. The Northwest— 
much too big. New York is just right. 
We like it. 


Miss appy: Well, I like it, too. But I can’t 
imagine why. I think New Yorkers have 
a disease about New York. Just like 
alcoholism. They know it’s killing them, 
but they’d rather be dead than give it 
up. (JEss enters from bedroom) Jessica, 
my dear! 
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Jess: Miss Addy, how nice to see you. 
What courage to come in all this heat! 


MISS ADDY: I have the courage of my 
commissions. How lovely you look, my 
dear. Somehow, you never look to me 
like a schoolteacher’s wife. 


Jess: Oh, Miss Addy, you know better 
than that. Why, nowadays bank presi- 
dents look like bums, bums like diplo- 
mats, and diplomats look like— 


MIss appy: All right, my dear. No need 
to labor the point. You look lovely. 


Jess: Dear Miss Addy. (She sits down) 
I think I'll have some of that, Denny. 


DENNY: Jessica, it’s cognac. 


Jess: I know it is. I like the smell (He 
goes to get it) Now, Miss Addy, tell us. 
What news? Good, or bad? 


MISS ADDY: Both kinds, my dears, both 
kinds. In excess. Which will you have 
first? 


sess: Couldn’t you mix them together 
and give us something neutral? 


MIss ADDY: Unfortunately not. We'll 
start with the good. (Taking envelope 
from brief case) Prepare yourselves, my 
children. Good news can stick in the 
gullet, too. You’ve been famous. You've 
been successful. But now you've picked 
up the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow and I hope you know what to 
do with it. 


Jess: (Stunned) What happened? 


MISS ADDY: (Taking papers from enve- 
lope) I have here a contract from the 
Book-of-the-Month. They have taken 
your Prince Royal for their December 
selection. The contract guarantees a first 
printing of a hundred thousand. They’ve 
set a fifty-thousand-dollar advertising 
trap for new members and you, my 
dears, are the cheese! ... Well? ... 


(JESSICA and DENNY smile vaguely at 
each other.) 


DENNY: That’s—nice. 


Jess: That’s very nice. (DENNY gives her 
cognac) Thank you, Denny. 


Miss appy: Aienh! Oh, it’s all very well 
to be ivory tower. A little indifference 
to money can be quite piquant in this 
world. But, you two, you’re human 
aren’t you? 

Jess: Of course we’re human. And we’re 
very gratified that people want to buy 
our books. But as far as the money goes, 
well, we just can’t use it. You know that. 


MISS ADDY: I don’t know anything of the 
kind! 


Jess: Of course you do. We’ve told you. 
Denny makes forty-nine hundred a 
year. If he bought an extra pair of socks 
at the Andover Store the whole faculty 
would know it in half an hour. 


miss abby: And what of it? Tell them 
you two write books! Tell them you're 
Janus! 


yess: Miss Addy, we can’t tell them! 


miss appy: Nonsense! They probably 
know it anyway. 


DENNY: They do not! They wouldn’t ap- 
prove of faculty members writing our 
kind of highly seasoned literature. I'd 
lose my job. 


Miss appy: And if you did? Is that such 
a loss? Do you like being locked up 
with seven hundred sweat-smelling little 
barbarians eating tapioca pudding three 
times a week? 


Jess: Oh, Miss Addy. You always get 
very angry with us. I hope you love us 
underneath it all. 


miss apDY: Why else do you think I 
want to break your necks? (She reaches 
into brief case again) Here’s ten thou- 
sand dollars. In cash, one-hundred- 
dollar denominations, as usual. (She 
hands out ten packages of ten one- 
hundred-dollar bills.) 


DENNY: Thank you, Miss Addy. (To Jgs- 
sica) Brightens up the room, eh? 


MIss ADDY: Suppose I'd fainted on the 
BMT with that! Now spend it. Always 
saving your money! What a waste! Go 
around the world with it. Buy an ele- 
phant. Rent the Statue of Liberty and 
live in her head. But do something! 


Jess: Denny, is there anything in par- 
ticular you want? 


peENNY: I have never, in my life, had 
enough hot, crisp, thinly sliced bacon. 


Miss abby: Now, sign this receipt. Both 
of you. 


DENNY: Receipt? 
MISS ADDY: For the ten thousand dollars! 


DENNY: (Signing receipt) Oh, yes, of 
course. (Picking up one of the hundred- 
dollar bills) You know, I wish Benja- 
min Franklin would look less puritani- 
cal. Makes me uncomfortable. 


sess: (Also signing) Ben? Puritanical! 
Oh, no, Denny you’re wrong. He was a 
free-thinker, about everything! Know 
what he said in Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac? He said, “Keep your eyes wide 
open before marriage, afterwards half 
shut.” 


DENNY: (Giving receipt to MISS ADDY) 
A perfect husband! 

Jess: Denny! Don’t you see? We’re talk- 
ing about our next book! 


DENNY: 
course. 


It’s a tremendous subject, of 


Jess: It will be a loving, intimate por- 
trait. 


MISS ADDy: I hate to interrupt you, but 
you've signed this Benjamin Franklin. 
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yess: (Taking back the receipt) Oh, I 
beg your pardon. 


miss appy: Here’s your copy of the con- 
tract. (To Jessica) And, my dear, the 
Prince Royal proofs. They’re getting 
heavier every year. 


Jess: We weigh them now when we 
finish. If they’re under four pounds, we 


throw them back. 


MISS ADDY: Well, please go over the 
proofs carefully. Now, my children, let’s 
get down to the most unpleasant fact 
life has to offer. (She looks from one to 
the other, but both are blank) I mean, 
of course, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


DENNY: Oh, that! Not a thing to worry 
about. 


MISS ADDY: You see, I have what the 
analysts call a feminine obsessive fear 
Some women are afraid of mice. Some 
women are afraid of rape. I am afraid 


of the Bureau of Internal Revenue! 


yess: Oh, Miss Addy, Denny has taken 


care of our tax returns every single 
year 


Miss ADDY: Unfortunately, my dears, it 
isn’t that simple. You may have made out 
your returns, Denny, but somewhere 
along the line, you flunked your Math 


DENNY: Oh, come now. I’ve been most 
punctilious. There’s nothing whatever to 
fear in our case. 


MISS ADDY: Two weeks ago, Mr. Harper 
came. Mr. Elihu Harper, a special agent 
who was put on the case. He’s a very 
quiet man. He has a silencer on his 
fountain pen. He asked, very softly, to 
see my books on the Janus account 
which he studied for two hours. He 
didn’t breathe the entire tame. He asked 
if he could have your address. I told 
him I didn’t have it. He murmured 
about people who defy the government. 
I whispered could he wait until July 
first when you would be in New York 
He’s been waiting. But I don’t think he 
likes it. 


Jess: Denny, we'll have to see him 


DENNY: (A little uneasy) Certainly we'll 


see him. 


miss appY: He’ll be here at ten o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


DENNY: Here? (JESSICA and DENNY look 


at each other questioningly.) 


Miss ADDY: (Rising) Don’t be overcon- 
fident, my children. Review your re- 
turns, Denny. Cram all night. In my 


opinion, you’re going to need it. 


Don’t go, Miss Addy. Stay and 
have another cognac. 


JESS 


miss appy: If I leave, will you go back 
to work? 


Jess: Yes, I suppose so. 


MIss aDpy: Then I can’t afford to stay. 
I could never enjoy it, on my own time 
like that. Would be like sitting in a taxi 
with the meter running. Unlike you, my 
children, I am very fond of money. This 
is not just a passing infatuation; this is 
a life long affair I've been having with 
your friend Ben Franklin over there. 
He gives me security, excitement, cog- 
nac, and peace of mind. Tell me, Jessica, 
can any woman ask a man for more? 


Jess: (Laughing) No, Miss Addy, never. 


miss ADDY: Good-bye, my dear. If I'd had 
a daughter, she would have been just 
like you. (She kisses her) But with 
more sense. (Shakes hands with DENNY) 
Read those proofs, Denny, and good 
luck with Mr If he gets too 
quiet, send for me. (She goes.) 


Harper 


Jess: Isn’t she wonderful? Just think, 
she’s the only friend we have in the 
world. I'm glad we picked such a nice 
one. Denny, what’s the matter? Are you 


worried about this tax man? 


DENNY: No, I don’t think so. It’s only 
that—I was thinking—well, it could be 


a bit awkward 
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Jess: Oh, I'll take care of him. I'll be 
charming! 


DENNY: That, my dear, is exactly what 
I am afraid of. 


Jess: You don’t want me to be charm- 
ing? 

DENNY: No, darling. I don’t want you to 
be anything. Please, let me handle him. 


yess: All right, but he'll never know 
what he missed. Come on, now, let’s get 
started. Think of all we have to do in 
two months’ time. What’s this, the plot 
outline? 


DENNY: Just as we discussed it last year. 


Jess: These ghastly outlines of yours. 
Fact on one side, fiction on the other. 
Why are you so fussy about keeping 
them apart, I wonder. They all end up 
in the same book. 


DENNY: (Shocked) But Jessica, we must 
know the difference! 


Jess: I don’t see why. Come on, you'd 
better explain this to me. The life of 
Charles looks very complicated. 


DENNY: Brilliantly complicated! First of 
all—and this you will like—he was in 
love with a beautiful woman. 


yess: What’s her name? 
DENNY: Catherine. 


Jess: (Trying it on) Catherine—her 
lovers call her Kate. 


DENNY: She controls a mighty empire— 
Jess: From the bed! 

DENNY: Couch, Jessica, couch. 

yess: (Shrugs) Couch. 


pENNY: She controls the Great Holy 
Roman Empire! It was vast—monstrous. 


Jess: Denny, how shall we open this 
book? 


DENNY: I thought we might begin with 
the most significant incident in the life 
of Charles the Fifth—the momentous 
meeting with Martin Luther at the Diet 
of Worms. 


sess: (Horrified) The what? 
DENNY: Something wrong? 


yess: That’s the most repulsive thing 
I ever heard of! 


DENNY: That’s a childish, female attitude. 


sess: My attitude is female because I 
am female. And most of our readers are 
female. Oh, Denny, I promise you no 
woman wants to curl up in a hammock 
with a Coca-Cola and the Diet of 
Worms. 

DENNY: Really, darling, I try to be 
patient with you. I know you're incap- 
able of thinking historically. But this 
deliberate and triumphant ignorance of 
yours—Didn’t you learn anything when 
you went to school? 
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yess: I learned how to get along with 
schoolteachers and that isn’t easy. 


DENNY: (Resigned) All right, how do 
you want to start? 

Jess: (Springing up) I'd like to start 
with Kate. 


DENNY: Kate? 


Jess: Kate could be watching Charles 
fight one of those battles. Which one, 
Denny? 

DENNY: But darling, you can’t start with 
a battle without giving the causes of 


war! 


Jess: We'll give the causes later. Where 
did Charles fight his first big battle? 


DENNY: Up and down the Danube— 
against Suleiman the Magnificent. 


Jess: (At typewriter) Perfect! We'll 
open with Kate washing her hair in the 
clear rushing waters of the Danube. 
(Types a note or two.) 


DENNY: The Danube is muddy and has 
a very sluggish flow. 


Jess: Kate is washing her hair in the 
muddy, sluggish waters of the Danube. 


DENNY: Must she wash her heir? 
Jess: No, it could be her feet— 
DENNY: Jessica, I hardly think— 


Jess: All right. Fill in details later. She 
is washing—something. As she leans 
forward, her peasant blouse falls away 
from her young body, revealing— 


DENNY: Jessica! 
Jess: Fill, fill, fill. 
DENNY: That is entirely too much fill. 


Jess: People like a lot of fill. Now—she 
hears a distant roar from a thousand 
barbarian throats. She starts to run 
away, but a branch catches at her 
blouse and rips it from her bosom— 


DENNY: Your women always have so 
much trouble with their blouses. 


Jess: I know, but it sells. 


DENNY: 
details— 


Jessica, all these anatomical 


JESS: —are my contribution to your re- 
search. Now—in her panic, she stumbles 
into a gopher hole— 


DENNY: (Jumping up) No, no. Not go- 
pher! Stoat, if you want, or muskrat, 
perhaps, but not gopher! 


Jess: Stoat hole. Thank you, Denny. 
And the sound of her sobbing mingles 
with the battle cry of the bestial Turk. 
Beer, please! 


DENNY: (Crossing to kitchen) Stop right 
there. Make a note: Insert description 
of Turkish armies; color of banners, in- 
troduction of the arquebus— 


Jess: The what? 


DENNY: New type of gun. It’s all there, 
in the book. (Brings her beer.) 


Jess: (Typing another note) Give Turks 
the Works. From far upstream she hears 
another sound, a swelling chorus of a 
hundred thousand voices—male voices. 
Instinctively, she glances down at her 
torn blouse and a seductive smile plays 
over her full, warm lips. 


pENNY: (Back in kitchen, opening cup- 
board doors) That woman’s a harlot. 


yess: Just average. Denny, what are 
you doing? 


DENNY: I’m hungry. 
yess: You want to eat, when it’s so hot? 
pENNY: I do. I eat all year round. 


sess: (Joining him in kitchen) I'll see 
what we have in stock. 


DENNY: Pickles, peanut butter— 
Jess: Soup. Tomato soup. Ox-tail soup— 


DENNY: I’ve always wondered what they 
do with the rest of the ox. 


Jess: It’s too hot for soup. You’d better 
run over to Doppleman’s Delicatessen 
and get us some milk, butter, cream, 
bread, lettuce, oranges, eggs and bacon. 
All the bacon they have in the store. 


DENNY: (Hurriedly making a list) Right. 
yess: And don’t forget some olives. 
DENNY: Colossal? 

Jess: Supercolossal! 


DENNY: (Opening the door of dumb- 
waiter) Jessica. 


yess: Hm? 
DENNY: Turn around. 
sess: What's the matter? 


DENNY: Promise me you'll be here when 
I get back. 


sess: And where else, my darling, would 
I be? 


DENNY: When I was a boy, I used to get 
up early and make a snowman before 
I went to school. Then I would be 
miserable all day, for fear he would be 
melted when I came back. 


Jess: I’m starting to melt already. 
DENNY: (Kissing her) I'll hurry. 


(He gets into dumbwaiter and she 
closes down the door. She then starts 
getting out tablecloth and silverware 
to set the table for their supper. While 
her back is turned, the door opens and 
a man enters. He is big, good-looking, 
and wears forty successful years very 
well. sessica turns and screams.) 


cit: Good God, Jess, stop it. It’s me. 
Jess: No, Gil, no! 


cit: What do you mean, “no”? (Comes 
to her) Aren’t you glad to see me? 
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yess: Gil, you’re on the Pacific Ocean, 
two days out, headed for South America! 


cit: That’s right. Just once a year I get 
a chance to ship out on my own line 
and what happens? The Navy Secretary 
louses it up! (He prowls about the 
room) Jess, is this where you stay? 


sess: Gil, you sailed yesterday morning! 
I saw you get on the Ophelia! I saw her 
pull out of the harbor! 


cit: Sure you did. But you should have 
seen me hop off again at dawn this 
morning! (He is peering under fringed 
lampshade) Hey, what is this? Kerosene? 


Jess: What do you mean you “hopped 
off”? 

cit: Seems the Navy has a new des- 
troyer on the drafting table. They got 
wind of our tests with the titanium 
metals. Yesterday the Navy Secretary 
calls me ship-to-shore. He wants me in 
Washington. My grandmother had a 
sofa like this. Horsehair. (He bounces 
on it and sits.) 


yess: Did you have to go? 


cit: Well, no, I didn’t have to. Guess 
maybe I was a little flattered—you know 
—top-secret stuff. 


Jess: Gil, how did you hop off a boat? 


cit: Well, I'll tell you, that was quite an 
operation. I’m up on the bridge with the 
skipper having a cup of coffee. Comes 
this announcement over the P.A. sys- 
tem. “Aircraft approaching dead astern, 
sir.” Funny, for a minute I thought I 
was back in wartime. 


Jess: Will you tell me what happened! 


cit: I am telling you. So skipper gives 
her “dead astern” and the seaplane 
circles a couple of times and squats 
down on the water as pretty as a feed- 
ing duck. I'm lowered away in a life- 
boat and hauled aboard. 


Jess: You mean they just picked you 


off! 


cit: Neat as a pin. 


Jess: (Bitterly sinking into armchair) 
Oh-h, how could they! 


cit: I just told you how. You're not 
listening to me. (He goes over to her) 
Now get this. Operation Gilbert. Sea- 
plane to San Francisco. Jet to Wash- 
ington. Cadillac to the Pentagon. Squad 
escort to the Secretary’s offices. (Ges- 
ture) He’s gone. 


Jess: Gone? 


cit: Bethesda Naval Hospital. He has 
German measles. 


sess: No, Gil! 


ci: Yep. It’s a triumph of nature over 
science. So Washington is hotter than 
a fool, and I’m expendable. I decide to 
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hop a plane to New York and, well— 
pay my wife a call. Ckay? 


Jess: (Weakly) Okay. (He gives her 
a kiss.) 


cit: Say, where did you get all this 
stuff, the furniture and everything? 


sess: (Distractedly) Miss Pinkus goes 
to auctions, 


cit: Looks to me as though she ought 
to have one. 


Jess: Gil, how did you get in here? 


cit; Oh, some little guy was coming out 
the door just as I got there. He held it 
open. 

Jess: You should have let me know you 
were coming. 


cit: (Mildly) Listen, haven't I told you 
you should have a phone? Most incon- 
venient thing I ever heard of. Hell, Jess, 
I never knew you stayed in a crummy 
place like this. Why didn’t you tell me? 


Jess: You never asked me. 


cit: I never ask you whether you need 
any new clothes. But you always tell 
me. 


sess: Gil, I like it here. 


cit: Oh, sorry. Say, do you have any 
plans for this evening? 


yess: (Rising nervously) Not—definite 
—plans, no. 


cit: Well, that’s fine. Take you out to 
dinner. First we'll have a drink, huh? 
(He goes to the cupboards) Where’s the 
liquor? 

Jess: There isn’t any. Let’s go out and 
get a drink, Gil. 


cit: (Finds the cognac) What's this? 
(Reading the label) Cognac? What are 
you doing with this stuff? Haven’t you 
got any Scotch? 


yess: No, no I haven't. 


cit: Well, what the hell, it all has the 
same effect. (Pours two glasses) Got 
any soda? 


yess: No, no soda. 
GIL: Ice? 
Jess: (Desperately) No ice, nothing. 


cit: Hard times, huh? Well, (Lifts his 
glass) welcome to New York, Gil. (He 
drinks and exhales rapidly) Now, let’s 
sit down and relax. (Sees rocking chair) 
Hey, I haven’t seen one of these for 
years. My great-uncle Zadock had one. 
He lived in it. (He sits) Died in it, too! 
Rocked himself to death! (He rocks and 
sings a snatch of “Way Down Upon the 
Swanee River”) Say, stop racing your 
motor, Jess, and sit down, will you? 


sess: (Nervously moving toward the 
door) I’ve got to go down and see Miss 
Pinkus for a minute. 


GIL: Forget it. See her on our way out. 
(sess reluctantly comes back) Say, what 
do you usually do evenings? 


Jess: I go to my classes, my sociology 
course! I’m also making a study of 
medieval history. (She notices the ten 
thousand dollars still on the table.) 


cit: (Rocking away) Must be some 
course to drag you all the way from 
Seattle in the middle of the summer. 


Jess: (Surreptitiously picks up money, 
hesitates, then drops it into scrap bas- 
ket) I find it intensely interesting. 


cit: What else do you do? Go to con- 
certs? See some piays? 


sess: (Standing near dumbwaiter, lis- 
ening intently) Certainly. There are any 
number of things to do. 


Git: Don’t you get lonely? Who do you 
go to concerts with? 


yess: People. People I used to know at 
school. What do you do every evening 
in South America? 


cit: Business mostly. You know how 
they are down there, don’t really open 
the office until after siesta (JESS goes to 
window and looks quickly up and down 
the street) Say, this place isn’t so bad, 
once you get used to it. Take that chan- 
delier, for instance . 
alone. 


.. No, leave it 


yess: (Brightly, coming away from the 
window) Shall we go now, Gil? 


cit: No hurry. Aren’t you relaxed? 
yess: Certainly, but I want to go out. 


cit: There you go. We’re here, but you 
want to be there. Know what’s the 
trouble with you, Jess? You want to be 
indoors and outdoors at the same time. 


yess: (Pacing) I know, I know. 


Git: It’s a fact. You want to do every- 
thing and be everywhere. You've got 
enough nervous energy for all the vice- 
presidents of Beth Steel. 


sess: I can’t help it, Gil! 


cit: Maybe not. But just remember, the 
world is a pretty big apple. You can’t 
swallow it all in one bite. 


jess: Ill remember, Gil, I promise. New, 
shall we go out? 


cit: While the streets are still sizzling? 


JESS: (Eagerly) Gil, why don’t we drive 
up the West Side highway? It will be 
lovely and cool, and you ‘can see what 
ships are in port! 


cm: Yeah. (He leans forward eagerly) 
Matter of fact, the Juliet’s in. Her first 
trip through the Canal. 


Jess: (Pulling him up) Come on. We'll 
go aboard her! 


cit: (Falling back into the rocker) Oh, 
the hell with it. Too hot. 
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Jess: (Acutely disappointed) Don’t you 
want to see her? Your own ship on her 
first trip east? 


cit: Perfect example of what I’m talk- 
ing about. She'll still be there in the 
morning. (JESS turns away in despair) 
Say, pass me the bottle, will you? 


Jess: (Getting bottle) You’ve never 
liked brandy! You'll get drunk! 


cit: Yeah, on two drinks. (He pours it 
and leans back again) Y’know, people 
certainly liked their ceilings high in 
those days. Funny, because the people 
themselves were shorter, right? 


yess: (With ever-increasing despera- 
tion) I'm hungry, Gil. 


cit: What’s the matter? You been diet- 
ing again? 

yess: (Savagely) Of course not. I’m just 
hungry. 


cit: Where do you want to eat? 
Twenty-One? 


yess: Wonderful! (Delighted, she runs 
to get purse and gloves.) 


cit: (Expansive) Two rum collins, flown 
in. Then—oysters, on crushed ice. Fol- 
lowed by—cold guinea hen—on crushed 
ice. Then—a big chef’s salad—on crushed 
ice. Then—we hit the hay early. How 
does that strike you? 


DENNY: | think | got everything, and | got some sardines. Say, 
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Jess: (Opening the door) It strikes me 
we won't get a table downstairs if we 
don’t hurry. 


cit: (Without moving) Have to wash 
up first. 


yess: Can’t you wait until we get to 
Twenty-One? 


cit: (After considering) No, I can’t. 


JEss: (Lashing at him) Well, go ahead 
and wash then! 


cit: (Rising) A lovely disposition ruined 
by nervous tension. A perfectly good 
wife turned neurotic in front of my 
very eyes. 


yess: (Under rigid control) The bath- 
room is right in there. 


GIL: If it’s in there, I'll find it. (As soon 
as he goes, sess scribbles a note, wraps 
it around geranium plant and drops 
geranium out the window. GIL returns, 
rolling down his cuffs) Got to buy a 
shirt. Hopped off the Ophelia without 
my luggage. Toothbrush, too. Fur on 
my teeth. 


Jess: Are you ready, Gil? 


cit: Sure thing. (He stops dead, feeling 
his face) God, I can’t go up there like 
this. I need a shave! 


Dauphin 


Jess: There’s a barber right across the 
street. (She runs to the window to look 
out) I'll see if he’s still open. 


cit: You know I can’t stand being 
shaved by a barber. Tell you what. 
We'll go buy a razor. Then we'll come 
back here. 


Jess: (Wildly) No, Gil! You can take 
your razor to Twenty-One! 


cit: Now, Jess, be reasonable! After all 
—(There is a knock from inside dumb- 
waiter. Jess doesn’t move) Well, what 
was that? 


Jess: What was what? 


cit: I heard a knock (He opens apart- 
ment door, finds no one) Didn’t you 
hear it? 


Jess: I didn’t hear a sound. (The knock 
is repeated.) 


cit: There! Hear that? Jess, what’s that 
little door? 


yess: (Trying to pull him away) Oh, 
that’s just an old dumbwaiter. 


ci: Now wait a minute. Don’t get ex- 
cited. There’s someone in there, Might 
be someone in trouble. Or it might be 
a sneakthief. I’m going to open it. What- 
ever happens, don’t move. Ready? 





Jessica, do you like sardines? 





(sEss turns her back as cu. throws 
up the door of dumbwaiter and flat- 
tens himself against the wall. pENNY 
climbs out with bag of groceries.) 


DENNY: I think I got everything, and I 
got some sardines. Say, Jessica, do you 
like sardines? 


cit: (Coming forward) Does she like 
what? 


DENNY: (After a look at cu, then JEs- 
sica, he holds up the can) Sardines. 


Curtain 


SCENE II 


Fifteen minutes later. 


cit is seated, almost pinioned, in fact, in 
an armchair with a huge scrapbook 
open on his knees. Jessica and DENNY 
stand behind him, one on either side. 


Jess: (Pointing) These are the reviews 
of our first book. It was called, My 
Queen, My Concubine. See, the Times 
book section says it’s a “promising ad- 
dition to the ranks of historical novels, 
lusty and busty.” 


pENNY: I think this is rather a good one 
from the Saturday Review, Mr. Gilbert. 
“Janus, whose identity is the best-kept 
trade secret of the decade, has taken the 
name from the two-headed Roman god. 
One head of Janus sees the bare bones 
of history. The other head sees its far 
more seductive flesh.” I beg your 
pardon. 


yess: Here’s one, Gil, from the Seattle 
Times— 


cit: (Very edgy) Just a minute, now. 
When did this book come out? 


Jess: Four years ago. And three years 
before that we— 


cit: So altogether you two have been 
working two months out of every year 
for seven years! 


Jess: It doesn’t seem that long. 


cit: Jn fact, every year since I started 
going to South America. 


sess: No. Don’t forget I had to stay 


home one summer—that year Tommy 
had the mumps. 


cit: Why the hell wasn’t I told about 
this? 

Jess: Denny, you must excuse us now. 
Let me talk to Gil, alone, please. 


DENNY: I beg your pardon, but I feel 
I must handle this. You see, Mr. Gilbert, 
it was on my account that Jessica didn’t 
tell you. 


Jess: I insist, Denny, please— 


DENNY: It’s difficult to explain, (Impro- 
vising) In point of fact, she didn’t tell 
you because I—I forbade her to! 
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cit: You! “Forbade” my wife! 


DENNY: Yes. Precisely. That’s what hap- 
pened. I know that sounds arbitrary. 


GIL: It sounds a helluva lot worse than 
that! 


DENNY: I'll try to make my position 
clear. (He pauses, feeling his way) I am 
a teacher of French. I come to New 
York every summer, ostensibly to take 
refresher courses—The Psychology of 
Teaching—and so on. Andover looks 
very favorably upon this way of spend- 
ing the summer. But how they would 
look upon a summer spent writing lusty, 
busty nevels with another man’s wife 
is another question. 


cit: The time to think of that was be- 
fore you started, wasn’t it? 


peNNY: Another thing. During the win- 
ter I do my research with Gertrude. As 
librarian, she’s able to help me a great 
deal. 


GIL: (Through his teeth) I don’t doubt 
it for a moment. Who’s Gertrude? 


Jess: Denny’s wife. 
cit: Now, look, Jess— 


DENNY: It happens that Gertrude is a 
jealous, possessive woman. A very fine 
woman, you understand, but her hori- 
zon simply would not include an activ- 
ity of this kind. 


cit: Damned if I know whether mine 
does! 


DENNY: Compare your background with 
Gertrude’s, Mr. Gilbert. Yours is liberal, 
highly civilized. Gertrude’s is, I must 
admit, narrow, provincial. How could 
your reactions be the same? 


ctu: I didn’t say they were the same. 
I said— 
DENNY: So you see I couldn’t allow 


Jessica to tell anyone, even you. I hope 
you understand that. 


cit: I can’t say that I do. 


DENNY: But now that you have re- 
covered from the first shock of our 
little surprise, I can well imagine how 
proud you must be of your wife’s 
achievement. Turn the page, please. 
(cm is stunned) The scrapbook, turn 
the page. What you are looking at is 
a contract from the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 


cit: Book-of-the-Month? 


yess: They’ve taken our last book, Prince 
Royal, for their December selection. 


DENNY: One hundred thousand first 


printing. 
cit: Now wait a minute— 


DENNY: I believe the money is still 
there, Jessica. (JEss goes and gets money 
from scrap basket) You see, Mr. Gilbert, 
your wife has not been dabbling in 


some form of—er—literary philander- 
ing. This has been a sound and success- 
ful business enterprise. 


(sess hands cu the ten thousand 
dollars.) 


cit: Holy smoke! 


DENNY: That, of course, is only our ad- 
vance on Prince Royal. (sess goes and 
gets money box from inside living-room 
stove) Here are the earnings of My 
Concubine—(cm stares at him. DENNY 
explains quickly) our other book. 


GIL: (Opening the box) Jess! You don’t 
keep this here? 


yess: We have to. Banks ask too many 
questions. Why, not even the landlady, 
Miss Pinkus, has ever seen Denny enter 
or leave this apartment. He always 
uses— 


cit: The dumbwaiter. Yeah. I got that. 


Jess: Besides, the money isn’t any good 
to us. We can’t spend it. So it really 
doesn’t matter where we keep it. 


cit: (Rising and taking money bor to 
center table, he sits) Doesn’t matter! 
Do you realize what you could make on 
this in seven years, at 24% (He is lift- 
ing out packets of money) Fifty, sixty, 
seventy—I think you’re out of your 
mind, Jess—eighty, ninety, one hundred. 
How much is in here? 


Jess: I don’t exactly know. 


pENNY: All the deposits are listed in 
that little black book. 


cit: (Looking at black book) And you 
keep this in the stove? 


DENNY: It’s quite safe. We wouldn’t 
think of lighting a fire—in July and 
August, 


cit: What’s this withdrawal, $3600? 


yess: That’s the year’s rent on the 
apartments. Both apartments. 


DENNY: We pay the rent out of the pro- 
ceeds of our work together. If you don’t 
approve, I'll pay it back out of my sal- 
ary in small monthly installments. 


cit: Good God man! It’s your money, 
yours and hers. You—you made it. (He 
looks at them) A writing team. My wife 
and a French teacher from Andover. 
Well I'll be damned! How did you get 
started, doing a thing like this? 


sess: You remember the short story 
course I took the first summtr I came 
here, seven years ago? Denny was in 
my class. How we hated that teacher! 
We both flunked the course. 


DENNY: I would not like that to get back 
to Andover. 


yess: One night, Denny started talking 
to me about medieval history, and he 
made it all so personal, that we sat 
down and wrote an article called, “The 
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History of Weapons from the Catapult 
to the Crossbow.” We sent it right off to 
the Atlantic Monthly and they sent it 
right back. So the next year we wrote 
My Queen, My Concubine. 


cit: Well, that’s a better title. 


yess: You have to do that. People only 
want to learn history in a very bio- 
logical way. 


pENNY: Yes, we have found that adult 
education leans heavily on adultery. 
Deplorable, isn’t it? 


cit: Well, I don’t know. Never could 
read these dry, historical novels myself. 
Say, where are your books, anyway” 


yess: Here are the proofs of our last 
one—Prince Royal. 


ci: (Taking proofs) Prince Royal, eh? 
Three-master, wasn’t she? 


DENNY: That’s right! How did you hap- 
pen to know? 


cit: My family is in the shipping busi- 
ness. I remember my father had a paint- 
ing of Prince Royal over his desk. I'll 
see if I can find it for you. Great old 
ship she was. (He rises) What guns 
did you give her? 


DENNY: Twelve four-pounders to a side. 
cit: Fixed bowsprit? 
DENNY: Certainly. With the sprit tops’l. 


cit: Right! Must be a sailing man your- 
self! 


DENNY: No, no. Just a library sailor. 


cit: Never knew it could be done. Most 
of these sea stories are a joke. (Claps 
him on the back) Good man. 


pENNY: Thank you. That’s kind of you. 


cit: Not at all. Well, this seems like 
quite an occasion. Time we all had a 
drink, isn’t it? Sorry we have nothing 
to offer you—excuse me, what did Jess 
say your name was? I'm afraid I was 
a little confused at the time. 


DENNY: That’s quite all right. Rousseau. 
Denis Rousseau. 


ciu: Well, Rousseau, sorry we have 
nothing to offer you but this brandy. 
My wife just got here today, but, of 
course, you know that. 


pENNY: I drink only light wines and 
beer, thank you. I have found that al- 
cohol slows down the body responses 
and dilates the blood vessels. 


cit: Is that so? Well, you don’t mind if 
I dilate mine some more do you? (He 
pours a drink) Jess? 

Jess: (Looks at pENNY, then GIL) No, 
thank you. 

cit: No? (Takes a drink) Well, here we 
are. I begin the day on a ship in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean and end up 
in New York in my wife’s—er—studio. 
Is that what you call it? 
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yess: Yes, I guess so. 

cm: Life is funny, isn’t it? (His eye 
lights on DENNY'S silver cup) What the 
hell is that thing? 


Jess: Oh, that’s Denny’s. 


DENNY: It’s mine, I’m afraid. It’s the 
only thing I ever won. I take it with 
me wherever I go. 


cit: (Reading inscription) “Andover 
Faculty Field Day—Hundred Yard Dash. 
Won by Denis Rousseau.” 


DENNY: Silly, I suppose. 


cit: (Concealing his amusement) Not at 
all. Football man myself. Well, I sug- 
gest we all go up to Twenty-One and 
have some chow. 


DENNY: In that case, I'd better go up and 
change. When you're ready, Jessica, just 
give the ceiling a tap, will you? (He 
climbs into the dumbwaiter while GIL 
watches with amusement.) 


cit: All clear? 


DENNY: All clear. (cm closes down the 
door and walks away chuckling.) 


cit: He kills me. 
Jess: Gil, I—I want to talk to you. 


cit: Relax, Jess. Oh, I wasn’t too pleased 
at first, I admit. You should have told 
me about this. 


Jess: Gil, I couldn't. 
cit: You mean I wouldn’t believe you 
were just collaborating with him? Give 


me some credit, will you? I can see this 
Frenchman’s different. 


sess: (Sharply) Different from what? 
cit: For one thing, he smells of chalk. 
Jess: (Bristling) Denny smells of chalk? 


cit: Figuratively. The schoolteacher’s 
trademark. They can’t escape it. Comes 
from years spent in small, stuffy class- 
rooms. 


Jess: That’s a small, stuffy remark. 
ci: Say, you are hungry. You're 
growling. 

sess: (Controlling herself) Gil, listen 
to me, I have to tell you something. 


cit: (Waving this aside) Forget it. I 
was bound to find out sooner or later. 


Jess: But this is quite a bit later. 


cit: Sure, I know. You have a full- 
fledged career your husband didn’t even 
know about. 


Jess: Gil, will you listen to me? 
cit: I’m all through. Go ahead. 


yess: (Bracing herself) I’ve worked 
with Denny for seven years now, and 
laughed with him, and fought with him. 
To you, he may seem, well—a little 
funny. Prim, perhaps. Even prissy. 


cit: (Generously) Oh, he’s probably a 
nice enough little guy. 


yess: But to me, he’s charming and 
warm-hearted and sweet. 


cit: (Amused) He is? 


yess: Yes, he is, And he finds me 


attractive. 

cit: (Matter-of-fact) So do I. 
Jess: I mean—he’s in love with me. 
cit: (Genially) Well, the poor guy. 


yess: And I— ‘(She backs down) I'm 
very fond of him. 


cit: Sure you are. Get attached to any- 
body after seven years. 


Jess: It’s not just that I’m attached to 
him— 

cit: All right. I get the picture. You 
don’t want to give him up. 


sess: (Taken by surprise) Well, no, of 
course I don’t want to, but— 


cit: You want to go right on writing 
those lusty-busties with him in this 
bad dream of an apartment. 


Jess: I'd like to Gil, but— 


cit: All right, then. Go ahead. I know 
a lot of men that wouldn’t stand for it, 
but as the professor said, here’s to my 
liberal, civilized approach. (He takes 
a swallow of cognac.) 


Jess: (Gently) Gil, you’ll need to be 
very liberal and very civilized. 


cit: The way I loak, at it is this. The 
kids are both away. I’m in South Amer- 
ica. No reason why you shouldn’t have 
a little change, too. 


Jess: (Getting desperate) Gil, you don’t 
understand! 


ci: (Suddenly angry) Sure I do! You 
go for this stuff. You’re famous and it’s 
a big deal. Okay. Why should I resent 
it? 

Jess: (Quietly) Please let me begin at 
the beginning. 


cit: No. I don’t want to hear any more 
about it. Or him. Or Gertrude! 


sess: (Slowly) All right. Let me say 
just one more thing. Then if you don’t 
want to, we won't say another word 
about it. 


ci: (With a flicker of understanding) 
What’s on your mind? 


(The door opens and it is DENNY.) 


DENNY: I beg your pardon. I should have 
knocked. (He looks at sess, then at GIL) 
Jessica, after all this time, I believe I 
know how your mind works. I can 
guess what you have been saying to 
your husband. (He advances cautiously 
into the room) I have been asking my- 
self upstairs, Mr. Gilbert, what action 
I should take. I felt that if I came down 
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it might seem to be an intrusion, in the 
worst possible taste under the circum- 
stances. On the other hand—(He ad- 
vances a little further)—if I did not 
come, my absence could be taken as an 
evasion of the issue, a denial of respon- 
sibility, or even physical cowardice. 
(Gingerly but courageously he seats 
himself opposite ci.) And so, I am here 
in a spirit of humility, but not shame; 
sorrow, but not regret; apology, but not 
remorse. (He pauses after a difficult 
job, crossing his legs slowly, revealing 
the one Argyle sock) I’m sure there is 
a great deal you wish to say to me. 


cit: (Going off like a bomb) Jess, god- 
dammit, you made him those socks! 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


The following morning. 


cit, fully dressed except for tie and 
shoes, is asleep on sofa. Jess, stealing 
softly about the room in negligee, is 
sipping a cup of coffee and glancing 
timidly at cit. Becoming bolder, she ap- 
proaches him and blows the steam from 
coffee under his nose. He does not stir. 
She goes to windows and starts gently 
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raising the shades, but one of them es- 
capes her and goes rattling to the top 


cit: Huh? Jess? Oh-h-h. (With a groan, 
he falls back on pillow.) 


Jess: (Cheerfully) Good morning, Gil 
cit: What do you mean, good morning? 
Jess: The same thing I’ve always meant. 


cit: That’s the tack, is it? Business as 
usual 


Jess: I’m sorry to wake you up. 


cit: (With his eyes closed) You can’t 
wake me up. I’m in Washington, D.C., 
dreaming the whole horrible thing. 


Jess: (Going to kitchen to pour him 
some coffee) I am sorry, Gil. And I must 
say, I hope you’re a little sorry, too 


cit: Me! For what? 


Jess: For throwing Denny upstairs last 
night. For bellowing at me like a bull 
until three o’clock this morning. 


cit: Now wait a minute. I know this 
game. I invented it. A strong offense is 
the best defense. 

Jess: (Crossing back to him) I have no 
defense, Gil. I am deeply sorry you 


found out. 


cm: That I found out! You mean you're 
not sorry you did it? 


GIL: ... you made him those socks! 


aupnin) 


Jess: How could I say that? I knew 
what I was doing. It wasn’t just a wild, 
uncontrollable impulse. I’m trying to be 
honest. 


GIL: Well, you haven’t had much prac- 
tice the last seven years. 


Jess: Gil, I wish you wouldn’t be so 
bitter toward me. (She cffers him a cup 


of coffee.) 


cit: (Pushing it away) Of course I’m 
bitter! You deceived me and lied to me! 
Telling me you were coming to New 
York for a sociology course! 


sess: I hated to lie to you. I’m sorry 
for that, too 


cit: So being unfaithful didn’t bother 
you too much. But having to lie to me 
made you feel guilty as hell! 


Jess: I only meant being unfaithful is 
bound to have some compensating fac- 
tors. Lying doesn’t have any at all. 
Won’t you have some coffee? 


cit: No, I won’t have any coffee! Are 
you completely insensitive? 


Jess: I think if coffee makes you feel 
better, you should have coffee 


cit: I will never feel better! You don’t 
seem to understand, this is something 
a man doesn’t get over. Ever. 





sess: (Sincerely) You'll get over it, Gil. 
If I didn’t believe that, I could never 
forgive myself. 


cit: (Narrowly) Tell me. Can you be- 
lieve anything you want to? 


Jess: Of course not. I have to know 
first that it’s sensible and right. 


cit: And how do you decide that? 
Jess: The same way anybody else does. 


cit: Oh, no, you don’t! Jess, you think 
the way other people dream! 


yess: Don’t be ridiculous! 


cit: In a dream, you’re out of touch 
with reality. Anything is possible. 


sess: Gil, after eighteen years of mar- 
riage, it’s silly to find fault with the 
way I think. Besides it’s not true. I’m 
sorry, but you must get dressed. Denny 
and I have a business appointment at 
ten. That’s why I woke you. The man 
is coming here. 


cit: What man? 


yess: A Mr. Harper. (Pulling cm up) 
Come on, now. You'll find a brand new 
toothbrush in the bathroom. The kind 
you like. Miracle tuft, 


(cit stalks into bedroom. JEss 
straightens pillows on sofa, empties 
ash trays, leans precariously out of 
the window to look up at DENNY'S 
room. GIL returns, with water on his 
uncombed hair.) 


cit: Comb. 


Jess: (Getting one from her purse) If 
you need a razor, I’m sure Denny 
wouldn’t mind. 


cit: I'll trip over my beard first! (He 
combs his hair.) 


Jess: (Watching him) Now, you feel 
a little better, don’t you? 


cit: I do not feel better! 


Jess: Maybe you will when you've had 
a cup of—(Breaks this off just in time) 
I have to go and get dressed. 


(She goes. cu. quickly reaches for the 
coffee and gulps it down. His eye 
lights on the proofs of Prince Royal 
which he starts reading. He becomes 
quite interested. JEss enters, fastening 
her belt. cm quickly puts proofs 
down.) 


cit: (Pointing to the proofs) Swill. 
Nothing but swill. 


Jess: It is not swill, You said yourself 
that— 


cit: Nothing but an excuse, a cover-up. 


yess: It was not an excuse! They're 
good books, books that people like to 
read. 


cit: Why not admit it? The books were 
just a gag, a new twist to an old, old 
custom. 
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sess: Gil, please don’t talk that way. 


ci: You may fool the Book-of-the- 
Month, but you can’t fool me. These 
hot historical novels were just a filler, 
something to do in the daytime. 


yess: (With dignity) I'll have you know, 
our books are required collateral read- 
ing at Andover. 


cit: If Andover only knew the collateral 
writing that went into them! Why did 
you do it, Jess? 


Jess: I can’t explain it. 


cit: You have to! You can’t do a thing 
like this without a reason! 


Jess: I had no reason, Gil. 


cit: (Goes to pour another cup of cof- 
fee) I know what it was! You listened 
to a lot of damn fool gossip about me, 
and decided that gave you—an excuse. 


yess: No, Gil, no. That wasn’t it at all. 


cit: Sure it was! Some of those cats in 
Seattle with nothing better to do. I 
suppose they talked about that Martinez 
chick in the office. 


yess: No, Gil, honestly. I never even 
heard of her. 


GIL: Well, then, that little friend of your 
sister’s. The one that rented the beach 
house for a couple of months— 


sess: (Shocked) Not little Rosemary 
Tuttle! 


Git: (Quickly) Of course not! Skip it. 
But I still say that’s why you did it. 


Jess: That had nothing whatever to do 
with it. It wouldn’t be any justification 
at all. 


cm: (Taken aback) It wouldn’t? 


yess: (Earnestly) Of course not. There's 
no comparison between a woman's in- 
fidelity and a man’s. No comparison 
whatever. 


cit: Those are the first words you've 
spoken since six o’clock yesterday af- 
ternoon that havé made one grain of 
sense. 


Jess: A woman's infidelity is much 
more serious than a man’s. She’s in- 
clined to be faithfully unfaithful. 


cit: Did we have what they call a 
happy marriage, or didn’t we? 


Jess: Gil, I couldn’t imagine being mar- 
ried to anyone else. 


cit: Then why did you do it? Are you 
ambidextrous? Schizophrenic? 


Jess: (Appealing) Gil, what I have done 
is inexcusable. I will not give you an 
excuse. It’s unpardonable. I’m asking 
for your pardon. 


cit: (Almost touched) Just like that, 
huh? 


(The buzzer sounds. JESSICA answers.) 


sess: (Into phone) Hello. 

cit: You make a slip— 

Jess: Who? 

cit: —a helluva slip I might say— 


Jess: Oh, Mr. Harper! Would you mind 
waiting downstairs for just a moment. 
We—we've been a little upset here this 
morning. (She hangs up.) 


cit: —and I’m supposed to overlook it. 
But as you yourself pointed out, this 
was hardly a short walk in the moon- 
light after a couple of drinks, was it? 
It was deliberate, planned, premeditated, 
habitual infidelity! 


sess: (Suddenly angry) Stop throwing 
all those pompous, abstract words at 
me! Can’t you see this is an intensely 
personal situation? We cannot stand 
here arguing any longer. It embarrasses 
me. 


cit: Embarrasses you! 


Jess: It makes the whole thing seem 
highly improper, and for the very first 
time. 


cit: Well, that’s progress. 


Jess: Not to me! It’s humiliating. And 
I can’t keep Mr. Harper waiting any 
longer. (Presses buzzer to admit HAR- 
Per) Will you please go in the bedroom? 


cit: Why should I? 


yess: (Mildly) You can go anywhere 
you like. (She stands on kitchen step- 
ladder to poke ceiling) But you're not 
going out on the street like that, are 
you? 


cit: I may go out on the street stark, 
staring naked! (He slams into bedroom. 
Jess takes Git’s empty cup and puts it on 
the sink. Knock on door. sess admits 
DENNY.) 


DENNY: (Out of breath) Jessica, I've 
been worried about you! From now on, 
I’m going to stay here with you. 


(HARPER, as imposing as the Bureau 
he represents, appears in the open 
doorway.) 


HARPER: Good morning. 


Jess: Oh! Good morning. It’s Mr. Har- 
per, Denny. I’m so sorry to have kept 
you waiting. We've been a little upset 
here this morning. (Taking his hat) I 
hope this is nothing serious, Mr. Harper. 


HARPER: (Grimly) All tax matters are 
serious. I have had considerable diffi- 
culty in locating you. I take it that you 
have been out of town. 


DENNY: That’s right. We’ve been away. 


HARPER: Your agent was most un- 
cooperative about helping me to get in 
touch with you. 


Jess: (With renewed charm) You 
mustn’t blame Miss Addy. We writers 
have such solitary temperaments. We 
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must have our privacy when we are 
on vacation. 


HARPER: You have been on vacation? 
Jess: Yes. 

HARPER: For ten months? 

DENNY: Oh—yes. 


HARPER: How extremely pleasant for 
you. Before we go over your returns, 
Mr. Rousseau, I feel that I must mention 
these cash payments that your agent 
makes to you. During the year 1951 
(Refers to little book) you received 
$48,874.87 in currency. Is that correct? 


DENNY: (Cautiously) I believe that is 
approximately the figure. 


HARPER: You realize, of course, that cash 
payments of such substantial amounts 
are extremely unusual, to say the least. 


DENNY: (Pleasantly) We prefer to do 
business that way. 


HARPER: Would you care to explain why? 


Jess: Mr, Harper, we're writers, not 
business people. (She goes to get money 
box from inside stove) We are fright- 
ened and confused by business matters. 
We take this money in cash so that we 
can keep track of it in the simplest pos- 
sible way. Let me show you. This is our 
piggy bank! 


DENNY: Jessica— 


HARPER: (Looking into the bor) Am I 


to understand this is where you keep 
your money? 


Jess: All of it. In this way, if there is 
ever any question about how much we 
have actually taken in, it is here, in the 
flesh, so to speak. Every withdrawal is 
noted in this little black book. See here. 
Rent. Light. Case of beer. Income tax. 
You see, Mr. Harper, there you are! 


HARPER: I see. You know, cash pay- 
ments are not regarded with favor by 
the Department. However, we try to 
allow for human idiosyncrasies, This 
seems to be an unusual procedure, but 
quite legitimate. (Gives box back) And 
now, Mr. Rousseau, the next thing I 
want to discuss is why you have over- 
paid your 1951 income tax. 


Jess: (Crosses to sofa and sits) Denny, 
isn’t that a charming and delightful 
thing? 


DENNY: Jessica, you do not fully under- 
stand this situation. Would you please-— 


HARPER: Ah, but it is you, Mr. Rousseau, 
who do not understand, and to your 
loss. Allow me to explain. Many people, 
people without business training like 
yourselves, fail to take the deductions 
and exemptions to which they are en- 
titled. It is part of my job to point out 
the mistakes and show the taxpayer how 
he can pay the least possible legitimate 
tax. Now, if you will sit down with me, 
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I have your returns right here— (He 
sits at center table.) 


DENNY: I tell you it’s wrong. No govern- 
ment should inquire too deeply into the 
private affairs of its citizens. It’s not 
democratic. It’s called benevolent pater- 
nalism, and history shows that it is 
always bad for people—(Shaking his 
head at sess) very, very bad. 


Jess: Oh, Denny darling, why must you 
always make a principle of everything? 
If Mr. Harper can show us how to save 
money, I don’t care whether it’s bad for 
me or not, Go on, Mr. Harper. 


HARPER: (Rising and joining JESS on 
sofa) Perhaps if we work on your re- 
turn, Mrs. Rousseau, your husband can 
be won over. You see, he has paid a tax 
for you and for himself on some twenty- 
four thousand dollars each, without tak- 
ing a single deduction or exemption! 


yess: (Trying to take an intelligent in- 
terest) Is that so? 


HARPER: Not a single one. Look. (He 
turns the pages of the form) No ex- 
penses, no gifts, nothing! 


Jess: Oh, Denny is so honest. It’s a 
passion with him. 


HARPER: It is not a question of honesty. 
It is simply incorrect! 


sess: Oh, I see. 


HARPER: Now your husband has used the 
Long Form on Form 1040. That much is 
correct. 


sess: (Looking it over) It is long, isn’t 
it? 

HARPER: Don’t be alarmed, we will go 
over it step by step. Here we have your 
name, address, Social Security, occupa- 
tion. All correct. Excellent. You are not 
blind, not over sixty-five. 


sess: Well, now, I sometimes wonder. 


HARPER: Quite so. Now, the six-hundred- 
dollar exemption. Every taxpayer is en- 
titled to this exemption. Your husband 
has not taken it for you. He has over- 
looked it. 


DENNY: (Firmly) I did not overlook it. 
I do not wish to take it. 


HARPER: You do not wish to? 
DENNY: No. 


HARPER: I am sorry to say this, but be- 
fore 1954 there were people who in- 
tentionally overpaid their income tax, 
in order that they might make a claim 
against the government at a later date 
and be reimbursed at six percent in- 
terest. Needless to say this is a very 
profitable little racket. I am sorry to 
have to bring this up. I’m quite sure it 
has no bearing on your case. 


Jess: Why, we can make money much 
easier than that! 


HARPER: That is hardly the point. Now, 
you take the exemption, Mrs. Rousseau, 
(He marks her return) your husband 
takes it. (Marks penny’s return) Now, 
then, any children? (JEss and DENNY 
look at each other) I said, do you have 
any children? 


DENNY: (Suddenly) No. Certainly not. 
We don’t have any. 


HARPER: Too bad. Six hundred dollars 
apiece. Other dependents? 


DENNY: No. None. 
HARPER: Traveling expenses? 
DENNY: None. 


HARPER: Oh, come now. After a ten 
months’ vacation? 


DENNY: No. 

HARPER: Bad debts? 

DENNY: No. 

HARPER: Don’t you have any friends? 


DENNY: I don’t lend them money. 


HARPER: (Regretfully) Very well, Mr. 
Rousseau. But you will of course take 
the standard deduction of six hundred 
dollars apiece, or better still, we will 
list your medical expenses. 


DENNY: My wife and I are never sick. 


HARPER: (Disappointed) As you wish. 
You will, however, take the six hun- 
dred apiece. (He quickly marks both 
returns) You understand you will be 
required to sign a waiver releasing the 
government from any future claims by 
you? 

DENNY: Of course. 


HARPER: (Shaking his head) This is a 
most unusual case, I have never handled 
one like it. Are you sure you can’t think 
of anything further? 


DENNY: Nothing, thank you. 


HARPER: Don’t thank me please. This is 
my job. But it is very difficult to help 
those who will not help themselves. 
However, we have reduced the taxable 
income somewhat. I'll just figure your 
revised tax for you and your refund 
check will be mailed to you. Now, let 
us see. (He starts figuring in the back 
of his little book, muttering to himself 
occasionally) Fifty-nine of two thou- 
sand . . . subtract the credit . . . three 
from eight ... (While HARPER is figur- 
ing, ct, in black mood, enters from 
kitchen.) 


cit: Oh, Jess! 
sess: Gil, I was just coming. 


HARPER: (Glancing up) Good morning. 
(He returns to his figuring.) 


cit: (Gruffly) Excuse me. Do you mind 
if I talk to my wife a minute? Come in 
here, Jess, will you? 
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Jess: Denny, take care of Mr. Harper. 
I'll be right back. 


HARPER: (Looks up) What did you say? 


cit: I said I wanted to talk to my wife. 
(Going toward bedroom) Look, Jess, if 
you expect me to— 


HARPER: Excuse me. This lady—is—your 
wife? 


cit: Yes. Why? Who are you? 
HARPER: You mean your divorced wife? 


cit: No, my wife! What's the matter 
with you, anyway? 


HARPER: 
husband? 


(To sess) This man is your 


sess: Well, in a way, yes. 

HARPER: Then Mr. Rousseau is—is— 
Jess: Mr. Rousseau is my—collaborator. 
HARPER: Your collaborator? 

Jess: We write books together. 


HARPER: You write books with this man, 
and you—oh, I see. In that case we have 
a few more things to talk over, don’t 
we? This is indeed a most unusual situ- 
ation. (He looks at each one of them, 
his manner changes. He becomes very 
shrewd and even more quiet than be- 
fore) Might I ask—(He turns to GIL) 
Might I ask, do you by any chance live 
here too? 


cit: No, I don’t live here. Now, if you 
don’t mind— (He starts for bedroom.) 


HARPER: Just a moment please. I take it 
your wife lives here. So does her—col- 
laborator. Now where do you live? 


cit: I don’t know what business it is of 
yours, but I live in Seattle, Washington. 


HARPER: Then you—er—visit your wife 
here occasionally? 


cit: No, I don’t visit her—she lives with 
me. 


HARPER: Oh, then she comes here to visit 
Mr. Rousseau? 


cit: Look, what is it to you who my 
wife visits? 

HARPER: I’m not quite sure yet what it 
is to me, Mr.— 


cit: Gilbert. Martin P. Gilbert. 


HARPER: (Very suave) The picture is 
still not yet entirely clear, Mr. Gilbert. 
You'll have to forgive me while I try to 
fill in some of the details. Tell me, do 
you file your income tax in Seattle then? 


cit: Jess, who is this clown? 


DENNY: (Slowly) Gilbert, he’s from the 
Department of Internal Revenue. 


cit: He is, huh? Well, if he has any 
more questions, tell him to see my law- 
yers. Jess, will you come in here? 


HARPER: (Barking across the 


Joint return? 


room) 
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cit: (Turning at the door with elaborate 
politeness) I beg your pardon? 


HARPER: I asked whether, in Seattle, you 
file a joint return with your wife? 


cit: (Beginning to get it) Look here, 
Mr. Harper, I’m a busy man and so are 
you— 


HARPER: (Smoothly) I think we can both 
afford a few minutes for this. 


cit: (Looking at his watch) I'm due in 
Washington, D.C., in a few hours. Ap- 
pointment with the Navy Secretary. 


HARPER: I can, of course, send for the 
transcripts. 


cit: You know perfectly well I file a 
joint return. 


HARPER: Quite so. And on that return 
do you include your wife’s income of, 
for instance, twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars in 1953? 


cit: No! No, of course I don’t. 


HARPER: That would raise your bracket 
considerably, wouldn't it? 


cit: Mr. Harper, that is not the reason. 
HARPER: No? What is the reason? 


cit: I don’t report my wife’s income 
because because I never knew until 
last night she had one! 


HARPER: I beg your pardon? 


ci: I said I didn’t know she had an 
income. Not until last night. I just found 
out! 


HARPER: You just found out. Your wife 
has been collaborating with this man 
for—how long? 


cit: Seven years, roughly. 
HARPER: And you just found out about it? 


cit: That is the literal, honest-to-God— 
(Seeing HaRPER’s face, he stops.) 


HARPER: (Closing in) Let us not waste 
time. Let us not insult each other’s in- 
telligence. Mr. Gilbert, you knew about 
your wife’s income. 


cit: I did not. (HaRPER looks at him) 
I tell you I did not. 


yess: Mr. Harper, I don’t understand. 
We paid our taxes, Mr. Rousseau and I. 
We overpaid them. And my husband 
paid his— 


HARPER: On a joint return, reporting you 
as having no income whatever, thereby 
reducing his own tax by——incident- 
ally, Mr. Gilbert, what, approximately, 
is your income? 


cit: I don’t have to tell you that. 
HARPER: I can check it very easily. 
cit: Go ahead and check it then. 


HARPER: I have beer a field agent for 
eight years, and a special agent for five. 
I believe I have developed a nose for 
annual incomes. On you, if you will 


pardon the expression, I smell some- 
what over a hundred thousand a year. 


cit: That’s quite a nose. 


HARPER: Interesting. Very interesting 
case. (He sits at center table) Now, my 
next question— 


cit: (Following him) Mr. Harper, you 
figure the difference in my tax, includ- 
ing her income, and I'll pay it. You 
can’t hold me up on this. There was no 
intent to defraud. 


HARPER: (Wearily) That is what they all 
say, But if a man robs a bank, and gets 
caught with the money, he can’t just 
give it back, can he? Our criminal code 
doesn’t work that way. Neither does the 
Department. You'll have to prove it. 


cit: Prove it? 


HARPER: Prove you had no knowledge 
of your wife’s income. 


cit: That’s—ridiculous. How can you 
prove you didn’t know something? 


HARPER: That will be up to you, Mr. Gil- 
bert. (Looks at Jess and DENNY) I agree 
it will be a difficult proof—unusually 
difficult. 


Jess: Mr. Harper, you can’t do this to 
my husband. He is completely innocent! 


HARPER: (Blandly) That is a very loyal 
opinion. (Jess has no answer) Now, Mr. 
Rousseau, tell me about your situation. 
Do you by any chance have a wife of 
your own? 

DENNY: I don’t care for the way you put 
that. Yes, I do. 


HARPER: (With a small glance around) 
And where is she? 


DENNY: Andover, Massachusetts. 
HARPER: I see, You file your tax there? 


DENNY: My wife and I file separate re- 
turns. We each deduct a child. Since my 
salary is somewhat larger than my 
wife’s, I take my mother-in-law. 


HARPER: And what is your salary? 


DENNY: Forty-nine hundred a year 
(With a wan smile) I’m a schoolteacher. 


HARPER: And with deductions you are 
below the minimum income bracket, is 
that it? 


DENNY: Yes. 


HARPER: And so, in an attempt to be on 
the safe side— 


DENNY: Not safe, Mr. Harper, honest. 


HARPER: In an attempt to be “honest” 
with the government, you took no ex- 
emptions or deductions on this return 
you filed with your—collaborator. 


DENNY: That’s right. 


HARPER: Your case will certainly be in- 
vestigated, too! (He starts writing out 
a slip) I imagine the charges will be 
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entirely technical. You will, however, 
appear tomorrow with Mr. Gilbert. 


cit: Tomorrow! Look, Mr. Harper, you 
might give me a little time. 


HARPER: I am going to turn in my re- 
port now. My superior will phone the 
Tacoma office to air-mail your tran- 
scripts. You will appear at the main 
office tomorrow morning at nine A.M. 
(Hands ci a slip.) 


cit: Why, this is practically a subpoena! 


HARPER: That is correct. Failure to ap- 
pear will result in a warrant for your 
arrest. One word of advice: plead guilty. 
Be it said, however you plead, the De- 
partment will show no leniency whatso- 
ever. Mr. Rousseau—(He writes an- 
other slip for peNNy) You also will 
appear at nine a.M. tomorrow morning. 
(Gives him the slip) Thank you, gentle- 
men, No doubt we shail meet again. 
(Picks up his hat and gets tax returns 
from the table) Good day, Mrs.—Good 
day! 
(He goes out. The others, stupefied, 
slowly sit down; JEss at center table, 
cit in armchair, DENNY on sofa. There 
is a prolonged silence.) 


Jess: Gil, do you think—do you really 
think this is really serious? 


cit: Serious! 


Jess: I mean, what could they do to 
you, actually? 


cit: I'll tell you what they can do to 
me, actually. I could plead guilty, pay 
a fine that would choke a horse, and go 


to jail for a year or two. 
Jess: Gil, you’re joking! 


cit: Joking? Remember Larry Crowley? 
Nice guy. Had his suits made at my 
tailor. Graduated cum laude from Stan- 
ford. They gave him two years and 
made him librarian! 


Jess: What’s—the alternative? 


cm: You heard what the man 


Plead innocent and prove it 


said. 


Jess: But you can’t prove it! 


cit: All I have to do is go up to that 
office tomorrow morning and tell them 
There isn’t a man in the world who'd 
announce a thing like this if it weren’t 
true. (Lunges out of his chair) Can't 
you see it’s the scandal of the century? 


Jess: You mean you'd tell them why 
you didn’t know? 


cit: Certainly, but you two get off easy! 
So you wrote some books together and 
had an affair. So what? Everybody 
knows writers are immoral as hell. Your 


sales double overnight. Book-of-the- 
Month has a party for you! You’re not 
even guilty; I’m guilty! All of a sudden 
I’m a hunted man! 


Jess: Let’s try to be calm about this. 


cit: All right. We'll all be calm. Ill tell 
the truth and let the newspapers cru- 
cify me. “Shipping Tycoon Finds Stow- 
away!” 


yess: Gil, there’s always another way 


of looking at a thing. 
cit: You tell me another way. 


Jess: I can’t right now. Perhaps some- 
body else—perhaps your lawyer could. 


cit: My lawyer has been in practice 
thirty years and he never heard of a 


thing like this! 
Jess: You could call him. 


cit: You’re damn right I could. In fact, 
that’s what I'll do right now, although 
what the hell I’m going to tell him I 
don’t know! (He slams out the door.) 


JESS: 
done? 


Denny, Denny, what have we 


DENNY: Terrible, isn’t it? 


Jess: Dreadful. The one thing I wanted 
to do was to avoid hurting Gil. 


DENNY: I’m terribly sorry. 


HARPER: | believe | have developed a nose for annual incomes. On you, if you will pardon 
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yess: Our private world. What’s hap- 
pened to it? 

DENNY: How could we possibly have 
anticipated this? 


yess: We should have given all the 
money to the Government—to build a 
bridge, or something. 


DENNY: I don’t think even now that you 
have acquired a complete grasp of the 
tax laws. Jessica, sit down. I want to 
talk to you. 


sess: We are talking. 
DENNY: I want you to sit down. 
yess: (Sitting) I have a headache. 


DENNY: I’!] get you an aspirin. (He goes 
to kitchenette and gets bottle of aspirin 
and glass of water) You didn’t sleep 
last night at all, did you? I didn’t either. 
The moon came up at two-thirty, dawn 
at five-thirty, garbage men at six. 
(Holding out the aspirin bottle) Take 
two. God’s gift to the twentieth century. 


Jess: Join me? 


DENNY: Don’t mind if I do. (Takes two 
pills from bottle.) 


yess: (Raising her glass) To you. (She 
swallows the pills.) 


DENNY: (Raising the glass to her) To 
you. Feel better? 


sess: (Smiling at him) I feel splendid. 


DENNY: The lawyer will fix up the tax 
thing. Lawyers can do anything. Please 
forget about that part for a minute. 
I want you to listen to me. 


Jess: I am listening. 

DENNY: Jessica, I want you to marry me. 
yess: Oh, Denny, no! 

DENNY: Why not? 


yess: Why not? For all the reasons we’ve 
always known too well to -mention. 


DENNY: Jessica, if it’s my marriage you're 
thinking of-- 


Jess: Yours and mine. It may sound 
strange to you at this moment, but 
I believe in marriage. 


DENNY: I’ve never talked to you about 
your husband, and I won’t now. But if 
it’s your children— 


Jess: Denny, this cannot be discussed. 
It’s completely, utterly out of the ques- 
tion. 


DENNY: If you’re worrying about Ger- 
trude, she’s a very unusual woman. 
Strong, capable. She wouldn’t grieve 
for me. She believes in World Feder- 
ation. 


Jess: And your boys, your teaching? 
Are you crazy? 


DENNY: Shall I tell you how I really feel 
about those boys? 
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yess: You don’t have to. 


DENNY: Jessica, I like boys. But when 


they are your own, you have to live 
with them. 


Jess: It’s customary. 


DENNY: I am a civilized man living with 
a pair of savages. They’re noisy, dirty 
and ignorant, They break everything 
they touch, or lose it—or eat it. 


yess: And you love them. What are you 
trying to make me believe? 


DENNY: I’m trying to make you believe 
that without you there is no love. 


sess: Denny, you mustn’t say that. 


DENNY: Think what most people have 
when they begin a marriage. They’re 
young and they call themselves in love. 
But what does it mean? It means she 
smells nice and has hair that bounces 
when she runs. And he appreciates the 
way she smells, and can run faster. 


yess: (Laughing a little) Oh, Denny. 
You're such a fool. 


DENNY: I'd rather make you laugh than 
be President of Harvard. But what do 
they really know about each other? Do 
they like the same things? Important 
things? Like geraniums, or the Diet of 
Worms? We'll live forever, write hun- 
dreds of books, buy a dozen elephants 
and live in the head of the Statue of 
Liberty—with Miss Addy! 


Jess: (Rising) No, Denny! I—I couldn’t 
—ever. Understand me—no. (There is 
a painful silence. DENNY stands at the 
window, looking out. Jessica at the cen- 
ter table, with penNy’s notebook open 
in front of her. She starts turning the 
pages, to give herself something to do. 
She stops and reads a word) Eels? 


DENNY: What? 


Jess: It says here under Emperor 
Charles, “eels.” 


DENNY: Oh. He was very fond of eels. 
yess: Ugh! 


DENNY: Had a real weakness for potted 
eel pasty. 


Jess: What's that? 


DENNY: I suppose a ground-up eel in a 
pot. Jessica, can’t we talk about us? 


Jess: (Crossing to kitchen) No, Denny, 
we can’t. You only make it terribly dif- 
ficult by being so disarming. 


DENNY: (Following her) Disarming? 
Nobody has ever called me that before. 


Jess: (Sitting on kitchen stepladder) 
You are, Denny. You are. 


DENNY: (Leaning on counter) That’s 
someone you made up, like a story. You 
breathed him alive, like blowing on a 
fire. He came to life, and loved you, 


and lived only to love you, and then— 


Jess: (Like a child listening to a story) 
And then—(He doesn’t answer) I see. 
I have to tell the end of the story. 


DENNY: Of course you do. 


yess: (She turns away. There is a 
pause) We’ve been so happy, Denny. It 
had a very special quality. 


pENNY: And you think we would lose 
that special quality if we were not hid- 
ing from the landlady and running our- 
selves ragged with the suitcase drill? 


Jess: I don’t know. I just don’t know. 
penny: Of course we wouldn't. 


yess: Have you ever seen fireflies on a 
summer night? Remember how they 
wink and disappear and wink again? 
Aren't they enchanting? 


DENNY: They are. 


yess: And when you were a child, did 
you ever catch one and put it in a 
bottle? And was it charming or twinkl- 
ing any more? Just a small insect of the 
beetle family that gave off a sickly, blue 
light. 


DENNY: Putting fireflies into bottles—! 
You’re the victim of a misspent girl- 
hood. And it is not true what you say 
about us. (The buzzer sounds.) 


Jess: That must be Gil. (She answers 
the wall phone) Yes? Yes, Gil. I’m sorry, 
I forgot. I should have given you the 
key. (She hangs up and turns to DENNY) 
Denny, if you don’t mind— 


DENNY: I'd rather stay here with you. 
He’ll shout at you. 


sess: He has every right to. 


DENNY: When Gertrude shouts at me, 
I answer her very quietly—in French. 
(He gives her a quick kiss and leaves. 
sess is alone for a moment. GIL enters. 
He is now in a mood of quiet, purpose- 
ful rage.) 


yess: Gil, you’re back so soon. What 
happened? 


cit: As a matter of fact, nothing hap- 
pened. 


yess: Did you reach your lawyer? 
cit: Yes, I talked to him. 
Jess: Well? What did he say? 


ait: He’s sailing on the Queen this 
afternoon. 


Jess: Couldn’t you think of anyone else? 


cit: Yes. I called my senator in Wash- 
ington. I sat in that two-by-four sweat- 
box, with the door shut. Have you ever 
tried to explain long distance to a com- 
parative stranger how an income tax 
return can be affected by adultry? 


sess: What did he say? 


sit: He thought it was the gag of the 
year. He laughed his fool head off. 


yess: Oh, Gil, I am sorry! 
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cit: Forget it. I enjoyed it. I told him to 
go to hell. 


sess: That was a childish thing to do. 


cit: I had nothing to lose. You see, all 
of a sudden, I just don’t care. 


sess: What are we going to do? 


ci: I’m going to plead not guilty of 
intent to defraud. And I’ll tell you what 
you’re going to do. As soon as the In- 
ternal Revenue is through with me, I'll 
allow you to divorce me. 


sess: Allow me—to divorce you! 


cit: That’s right. Legally, of course, I 
should be divorcing you. But I’m going 
to be generous. You can get it. 


Jess: But I don’t want a divorce. Nei- 
ther do you. 


cit: Oh, you’re wrong; I do. 


Jess: Gil, divorce is for people whose 
marriage has failed! Our marriage is 
a good one. 


cit: Ah, it just looked good. 


sess: (Desperately) Gil, when I fell in 
love with you and you told me to marry 
you, you had a careless, arrogant air 
about everything you did—whether it 
was putting on your hat or making love 
to your girl. You're still the same, Gil, 
and I wouldn’t want you to change. But 
don’t be careless and arrogant about 
this. Not now! 


cit: I can’t think of a better time. 


yess: Darling, you’re angry and frus- 
trated and I don’t blame you. But we’ll 
get out of this somehow. You know we 
will! 

cit: Oh, the tax mess? Sure, (Sits in 
armchair) That'll just cost a few thou- 
sand bucks and some belly laughs. 


yess: I’m glad, Gil. Because I want to 
go on being your wife. 


ci: Then you made a great mistake 
when you came here. 


sess: I wasn’t looking for this! I came 
upon it entirely by accident. Gil, you 
said yourself that I always wanted to be 
indoors and outdoors at the same time. 
Remember? (Angry and pleading at the 
same time) And did you know when 
I was a child, I always crossed the street 
on the way to school back and forth, 
back and forth, because I had to see 
what was on both sides? Did you know 
I had a clock that told what time it was 
all over the world, so I'd know just what 
time the Chinese children went to bed? 
I had to be them and me! 


cit: I couldn’t care less whether Chi- 
nese children ever went to bed. 


yess: Do you think I was just in love 
with Denny? I’m in love with the horse 
that pulls the flower wagon! I’m in love 
with the Italian that sells the flowers! 
I’m in love with living and breathing 
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and running upstairs and opening pack- 
ages and riding on trolley cars! It’s my 
nature! 


cit: Well, don’t change it on my account. 


sess: How can I change my nature? 
You wouldn’t want me to anyway. You 
like me the way I am, if you only knew 
it. Oh, Gil, take off those fixed ideas 
you’ve been looking through and see 
this with your naked eye. I haven't 
wronged you or taken anything from 
you. Love isn’t an apple you can give 
away or keep. It’s a—a climate you live 
in. (A last appeal) Gil darling, I have 
loved you more because I’ve loved 


Denny too. Could you break up our 


marriage for that? 


cit: (With the utmost finality) You're 
so right I could. 


Jess: (In deep and righteous anger) 
That is the most immoral thing I have 
ever heard! (She starts pacing about the 
room, searching for something) Where 
are my gloves? I can’t find my gloves. 


cit: Where did you have them last? 


yess: How do I know where I had them 
last? Why do people always ask you 
that? (Turning on him with renewed 
fury) How dare you ask for a divorce? 
You have no cause—no cause what- 
soever! 


cit: (Flatly) You're crazy! 


yess: (Raging and pacing) You come 
charging in here, trampling all over 
everything, blustering and bullying and 
handing down judgments. I’m ashamed 
of you! (She picks up her hat and crams 
it on her head) Oh, how I have never, 
never liked this hat! (She rounds on 
him for the last time) Why did you 
come here anyway? None of this would 
have happened if you’d stayed where 
you belong—in the middle of the Paci- 
fic Ocean! (She runs out, slamming the 
door.) 


Curtain 


ACT THREE 


The next morning. 

GIL and DENNY are seated opposite each 
other, at the center table, a chessboard 
between them. The shades are drawn, 
the ash trays are full. A coffee percola- 
tor stands on the table beside them and 
each has a cup at his elbow. Both men 
are weary and disheveled. They study 
the chessboard in silence. ci pours him- 
self a cup of coffee. DENNY takes what 
is left. cu finally makes a move. — 


DENNY: (After a long pause) For the 
last time, Gilbert—will you—? 


cit: No. 


DENNY: I was only going to ask you— 





cit: I know what you were going to 
ask me. 


DENNY: This stubborn, pig-headed atti- 
tude is— 


cit: Look, Rousseau. My wife is a re- 
sponsible adult with three hundred 
dollars in her purse. I gave it to her 
myself. She has lived in New York. She 
speaks the language. I'll be damned if 
I’m going to call the police. 


DENNY: They have what they call a 
Missing Persons Bureau. 


cit: Are you trying to tell me that you 
think— 


DENNY: What do you think? 


cit: I’ve told you, I don’t know what 
I think! But I’m not going to call the 
police. And neither are you. (He reaches 
for cigarette and finds the package emp- 
ty. Crumples it and throws it away) 
Give me a cigarette. 


DENNY: (Holding up pipe) Sorry. 


cit: (Tries to pour more coffee, but pot 
is empty) There’s no more coffee. 


DENNY: (Studying his move) I made 


the last two pots. It’s your turn. 


cit: (Rises, reeling a little) This room 
smells like an incinerator. 


DENNY: Is that surprising when you’ve 
cremated three packages of cigarettes? 


cit: It’s that stinking little furnace of 
yours! 


DENNY: (While cit is fixing the coffee) 
Gilbert, tell me, before it’s too late. 
What did you say to her? 


cit: It’s none of your business what I 
said to her. 


DENNY: Why don’t you go out and call 
your home again? 


cit: (Returning to the chessboard) Be- 
cause it wouldn’t do a bit of good. I 


told them where to reach me. They’re 
going to send a wire. If she comes. 


DENNY: Gilbert, don’t you have mutual 
friends in New York—she might have 
gone to? 


cit: No. (Pause) Do you? 

DENNY: Only Miss Addy. 

GIL: Well then, why don’t you call her? 
DENNY: I did. There was no answer. 


cit: (In a sudden outburst) I’ve got to 
have a cigarette! 


DENNY: All right. Jessica sometimes 
keeps a package here. (He rises and 
gets a package, looks at it intently be- 
fore throwing it to cit.) 


cit: Thanks. 
DENNY: (Goes to window and raises 


shade and looks out) Gilbert, is that the 
sun? 









Love isn't an apple you can give away or keep. It's a—a climate you live in. 


Gil darling, | have loved you more because I've loved Denny too 





cit: (Squinting at the daylight) Yeah. 


pENNY: Morning, and she hasn’t come 
back. Gilbert, this is serious, deadly 
serious. 

cit: Don’t be silly. This is the time she 
will come back. She’s just stopped in— 
somewhere—for the night. 


DENNY: (Goes around turning off the 
lamps) You think so? 


cit: Of course. Most reasonable thing 
in the world. (The buzzer sounds. Both 
men leap to the wall phone, reaching it 
together. DENNY steps aside. GIL answers) 
Hello. Who? . . . Oh, Harper, what do 
you want? I'll be there, Harper, I'll be 
there. What’s the idea? You’re an hour 
early. What? ... What? All right, come 
up and wait here, but I’m not leaving 
for an hour. (He hangs up and presses 
buzzer) Apparently we get an escort 
to the Tax Bureau, like a couple of 
criminals. Rousseau, you look terrible! 
I'd convict you for nothing! 


DENNY: (Going to the mirror) You're 
looking rather debauched yourself. 


cit: (As he goes to look over DENNY'S 
shoulder into the mirror) With no razor 
and no comb and no sleep, how do you 
expect me to look? 


pENNY: (Handing him his pocket comb) 
Gilbert, weren’t you able to do anything 
at all about the tax difficulty? 


cit: Have it fixed, you mean, like a 
parking ticket? Let me tell you some- 
thing. No power on earth can make 
them call off their dogs now. Why some 
of my best friends have—— But this is 
happening to me! Do you understand, 
me! I’ve spent the best years of my life 
on my tax returns. I’ve paid guys thou- 
sands of dollars, experts, to see that it 
didn’t happen to me! 


DENNY: It never would have if you 
hadn’t stood there and called Jessica 
“your wife.” 
(There is a knock on the door. DENNY 
opens the door and admits HARPER.) 


HARPER: (Genial and smiling) Good 
morning, gentlemen, good morning. 


cit: No comment. 
HARPER: A most salubrious day! 
cit: What does that mean? 


HARPER: Health-giving, Mr. Gilbert, 
health-giving! The air has cleared. The 
pall of heat that hung over the city has 
vanished in the night! Morning brings 
a fresh start. People feel fit! 


cit: (Turning away) Give him a rub- 
down, Rousseau. 


HARPER: Mr. Gilbert, do you happen to 
have on you the little slip I gave you 
yesterday? 


cit: I think so. 


HARPER: May I trouble you for it, please? 
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cit: (Taking it from his wallet) I sup- 
pose I can get along without it. 


HARPER: Thank you. And Mr. Rousseau, 
may I have yours, too, please? 


pENNY: I] think I put it—(He looks in 
one pocket, and then another) Ah, yes. 
(Handing it to HARPER) I did my best to 
lose it. 


HARPER: I thank you, sir. Thank you 
both, gentlemen. And now—(He puts 
both slips together and tears them into 
small pieces) The evidence is destroyed 
(He looks at them, smiling.) 


cit: What's the plot, Harper? 


HARPER: I want you gentlemen to forget 
everything that occurred in this room 
yesterday. Wipe it from your minds. 


cit: The Government at play. 


DENNY: Mr. Harper, you haven’t been 
drinking, have you? 


HARPER: I never drink after sunrise. 


ci: You mean to tell me it’s all over? 
This is it? 


HARPER: Precisely. 
cit: How come? 


HARPER: Gentlemen, I suggest you do 
not pry into this matter. Simply ignore 
what happened yesterday and—carry on! 
cit: Carry on! 

HARPER: You will both receive a bill for 
your additional taxes due. And that is 
all. 

cit: That is all? 


HARPER: (Going for his hat) That is all. 


ci: Just a minute now. You can’t lay 
an egg like this, and walk out. What’s 
behind all this? 


HARPER: (A little uncomfortable) I 
would rather we did not discuss it. 


cit: But I would much rather we did! 
Look, my friend, I seem to remember 
you made yourself pretty disagreeable 
yesterday. 


HARPER: I had no intention of being 
disagreeable. 


cit: You were a pain in the neck! 


HARPER: (Increasingly uncomfortable) 
There are certain awkward aspects to— 


cit: It is the awkward aspects that I 
am particularly interested in. 


(There is a knock on the door. DENNY 
opens it and Jess stands in the door- 
way, radiant, wearing a new dress 
and hat, carrying a hatbor and a 
bunch of flowers wrapped in news- 
paper.) 

yess: Oh, thank you, Denny. I couldn’t 

reach my key. Good morning, every- 

body. How are you, Mr. Harper? 


HARPER: (With relief) You’re looking 
extremely well this morning, Mrs. Gil- 


bert. May I help? (He relieves her of 
the hatbor. cu and DENNY exchange 
looks of amazement.) 


Jess: Thank you so much. Did you offer 
Mr. Harper a cup of coffee, Gil? 


DENNY: The coffee! (He runs to turn it 
off.) 

HARPER: Actually, I was just leaving. 
I appreciate your thoughtfulness. 


sess: Oh, I’m sorry. 


cit: Just a minute, Jess. There are a 
few things I want to ask Mr. Harper. 


Jess: (Firmly) No, Gil. (To HARPER, 
while she opens package of flowers) 
Look what I got from the flower wagon. 
My favorite flower. Bachelor’s-buttons. 
Tell me, Mr. Harper, are you by any 
chance a bachelor? 


HARPER: Not by any chance at all. 


Jess: Never mind. On such a beautiful 
morning, and wearing one of these— 
(She puts one in his buttonhole) you’re 
a bachelor again, and anything, anything 
at all can happen. 


HARPER: It is a charming idea. And so is 
the flower. But I find the giver of the 
flower the most charming of all. 


sess: (Shaking hands) I’m so glad I 
came back in time, so we did meet again. 


HARPER: (Bowing slightly over her 
hand) The pleasure, believe me, was 
mine. Good morning, gentlemen, good 
morning. (He goes.) 


cit: And what, if I may ask, was that 
all about? 


sess: (Taking off her hat) He is really 
such a nice man. I’ve grown very fond 
of him. I'll have some of that coffee, 
Denny, if it’s ready. Tell me, Gil, what 
did he say? 


cit: He said to forget the whole thing. 
Wants to pretend it never happened. 


yess: Oh, how wonderful! How per- 
fectly wonderful! Aren’t you relieved? 
Denny, isn’t it marvelous? 


DENNY: (Bringing her cup of coffee) It 
certainly is. 


yess: Gil, aren’t you happy about it? 


cit: I'll tell you how happy I am after 
I find out—if he’s lost his mind, or 
found a new way to put the squeeze on 
me. 


sess: (Sits on sofa) Oh, it’s not that! 
I’m sure it’s not. 


cit: And before we go any further, will 
you kindly tell me where you’ve been 
since yesterday afternoon? Do you re- 
alize I've called home, I’ve called the 
morgue! Do you know I haven’t slept 
all night? I’ve had you bleeding to 
death in the gutter, and here you are, 
healthy as a pig! 


Jess: I’m terribly sorry, Gil. 





cit: Well, where were you? 
Jess: With Miss Addy. 


cit: Oh, no, you weren’t. Denny called 
there. There was no answer. 


yess: I didn’t say at Miss Addy’s. I said 
with Miss Addy. 


Git: Oh, and where did you girls go? 


yess: Miss Addy is no girl. She never 
was. 


cit: Where did you go? 


yess: We took a boat ride. Miss Addy 
loves boats. 


cit: Well, you don’t. Why did you take 
a boat ride? 


sess: I did it all for you. Now look, 
your income tax troubles are over. Mr. 
Harper said so, didn’t he? 


cit: What's that got to do with it? 


yess: Everything is all right and we’re not 
going to discuss it any further because it 
involves someone else’s personal affairs 
that cannot be dragged into this and 
publicly exposed just to satisfy other 
people’s idle curiosity and that’s all 
there is to it. Could I have some sugar, 
please? 


(DENNY crosses with sugar) 


cit: Whose personal affairs? Harper’s! 
Who else? 


DENNY: Drop it, Gilbert. Jessica’s told 
you she doesn’t wish to discuss it. 


cit: So you bribed him! 
Jess: Gil! 

cit: How much did it take? 
sess: I did not bribe him. 
cit: The hell you didn’t. 


Jess: Mr. Harper would never accept 
a bribe, so I would never offer him one. 


cit: Then what did you do? 


Jess: I talked to him. I made him 
understand. 


cit: Ho—Ho—Ho! 


Jess: Remember, Gil, Mr. Harper has 
spent his life chasing people who have 
figured out a way to pay less income 
tax. Obviously, he thought we had a 
new way. 


cit: So I'm supposed to have known 
about you two all along and given you 
my blessing for economy’s sake? Don’t 
kid me. Hey, was Harper on that boat 
ride, too? 


Jess: All right, I'll tell you. (She rises, 
gets vase from kitchen, fills it, and dur- 
ing ensuing dialogue arranges the flow- 
ers at the center table) Miss Addy and 
I looked in all the phone books and 
finally found Mr. Harper—Mr. Elihu 
Harper—on Staten Island. 


cit: I could have told you he'd live on 
Staten Island. : 
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sess: So we took our little boat ride. 
We found the house all right, but there 
was no one home—we had to wait for 
hours. Finally they came sauntering 
down the street. I guess they’d been to 
the movies. 


cit: They? Who’s they? 


yess: Mr. Harper introduced us to his 
wife—she’s a handsome woman. He was 
very cordial, almost debonaire! 


cit: I can’t quite imagine our Mr. Har- 
per being debonaire. 


DENNY: I can. Go on, Jessica. 


Jess: (By now she is enjoying herself) 
I asked if I could speak to him, so of 
course there was nothing he could do 
but ask us in. He even fixed us some 
drinks, so we sat there on the porch 
admiring the view of the harbor. (De- 
liberately teasing) Really, it’s an en- 
trancing place to live—the lights on the 
water, the sea breeze, and the boats 
going by— 


cit: All right, all right. 


Jess: There are no mosquitoes there at 
all. And it’s much, much cooler, of 
course, than it is here. The boats blow 
and whistle and toot at each other, just 
like bullfrogs. Think of it! An enchant- 
ing little island, right in the middle of 
New York harbor! 


cit: Would you care to give us the 
mean annual rainfall? 


yess: Well, I told Mr. Harper Id like 
to speak to him alone, if the two ladies 
would excuse us. So they went upstairs. 
It was such a small house, you see, if 
they’d gone into the living room, they 
would have been able to hear every 
word! 


cit: (In quiet exasperation) So they 
went upstairs. 


yess: They started to go upstairs. Then 
Mr. Harper and I heard a terrible thud 
—and we knew someone had fallen 
down. 


DENNY: Miss Addy? 


sess: No, Mrs. Harper. She said she was 
quite all right, not hurt a bit, just 
turned her ankle. She said she hadn’t 
been able to find the light switch. (Short 
pause) That’s all. (She sits at the cen- 
ter table.) 


cit: I don’t know what the point of this 
long, dull story is, unless Harper fell 
down too and broke his neck. 


Jess: I’ve just told you the point. 


cit: You'll have to excuse me. I’ve had 
a hard night. 


Jess: (Turning to penny) Denny? 
DENNY: I never read detective stories. 


Jess: (Very much amused and pleased 
with herself) Why, it’s so simple! I'm 
surprised at you both. A woman knows 


where the light switch is in her own 
house! (She looks at the two men and 
they look at her) Mrs. Harper had never 
been up those stairs before in her life— 
(She gives a little shrug) except, of 
course, with Mr. Harper! 


DENNY: (Smiling) Oh, I see! So Harper 
always found the switch! 


Jess: Or perhaps they hadn’t needed 
a light! 

cit: I’m terribly sorry, but would you 
mind telling me why she doesn’t know 
where the light switch is in her own 
house? 

yess: Gil, it’s not her house. She is not 
Mrs. Harper. She is a very, very dear 
friend of Mr. Harper. 


cit: (Incredulously) No kidding! 
Jess: It’s true. 
DENNY: (He laughs) Funny, isn’t it? 


cit: I think it’s the funniest damn thing 
I ever heard! (They are all laughing 
together) Well, what happened? What 
did you say to him? 

sess: After the ladies went upstairs, I 
asked him whether he and his wife filed 
a joint return. He said, “Of course.” So 
I said I hoped the lady who just fell 
downstairs wouldn’t have any large 
hospital bills, because they wouldn't be 
deductible on his return, would they? 


ci: Oh, Jess, you’re wonderful. You 
had him right where we wanted him. 


yess: Not at all. We simply understood 
each other. 
cit: Well, that’s quite a story, isn’t it, 
Rousseau? 


DENNY: It certainly is. 


sess: (She jumps up, puts on her hat) 
Nobody has said anything about my 
beautiful new hat. And my new dress. 


DENNY: Well worth waiting for all night. 
sess: Why, thank you, Denny. 


cit: (Remembering all his grievances) 
I wouldn’t go that far. It was a long 
night, and now that it’s over, there are 
a few things I'd like to discuss with my 
wife, and I don’t intend to discuss them 
as a group. 


DENNY: I'd like to talk to Jessica, too, 
and I agree most cordially about the 
presence of a third party. 


Jess: Wouldn’t you both like some 
breakfast first? 


cit: Sure you would, Rousseau. You go 
on upstairs and eat. 


DENNY: The bacon is all down here. 


cit: Give him the bacon, Jess, and let’s 
get him out of here. 


DENNY: (As JESS goes to refrigerator) 
My refrigerator is so small up there 
Besides, it would be extravagant to run 
two establishments. 
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sess: Here you are, Denny. And here 
are some eggs. Don’t drop them. 


pENNY: Will you tap the ceiling for me, 
Jessica? (To crt) She knows very well 
I never eat eggs for breakfast. Any little 
thing I can cook up for you, Gilbert? 


cit: Yes, Ill have the same as you, with 
four eggs. And you can butter the toast. 


pENNY: (Pleasantly) Very well. (He 
adds one stipulation) But you can butter 
your own toast. (He goes.) 


cm: Well, Jess, we’ve got a few things 
to talk over. 


Jess: I'm sorry, I’ve got a reservation 
on the noon plane to Seattle. I have to 
pack. 


cit: This’ll take five minutes and it’s 
very important. It’s going to be a calm, 
collected conversation, because I’m go- 
ing to do all the talking. Now come 
over here and sit down. (He leads her 
to the armchair) First, you’ve got to 
realize, Jess, I've had a pretty rough 


couple of days. Ever since I walked in 
here I’ve been having two nightmares 
at the same time. In one of them, I’m 
chasing Rousseau. In the other, Har- 
per’s chasing me. Yesterday it got to be 
too much for me. I blew my top. You 
can understand that, can’t you? (She 
nods) Now let’s pretend all this never 
happened. You never came to this moth- 
eaten mausoleum. Let’s forget about the 
divorce. 


yess: (Greatly distressed) I knew it! 
I knew you were going to say it! 

cit: Well, what’s so terrible about that? 
Jess: (Springing up) I didn’t want you 
to say it! 

cit: For God’s sake, why not? 

yess: Gil, you were absolutely right 
yesterday. You behaved as any man of 
principle would have behaved and I ad- 


mire you for it. Please don’t change 
your mind, now. 


cit: Look, Jess, I have changed my 
mind. 





JESS: Here you are, Denny. And here are some eggs. 
Don't drop them. 
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Jess: No, Gil, you mustn’t—for your 
own good, you mustn’t. 


cit: I’ve hated that remark since I was 
twelve. Look, Jess, let’s go back to 
Seattle and start over. 


yess: I'd like to, Gil, but there’s just 
one thing. I stayed up all night thinking 
about this. And I finally realized I'd 
always have to come back here—just 
for the summers. 


cit: (Dazed) Just for the summers—? 


Jess: I want to go on writing. I want to 
go on being my half of Janus. But you’d 
never allow that, would you? (The 
buzzer rings) So you see, I couldn’t put 
you through this all over again. (An- 
swers phone) Hello .. . Oh, Miss Addy 
. . . Come right up. (She hangs up and 
presses buzzer.) 


cit: You’re going to have her up here, 


now? 


Jess: (Opening the door) I can’t send 
her away, Gil. She won’t stay long. 


cit: (Closing the door) Before she gets 
up here, would you mind telling me 
what’s the matter with you? 


Jess: (Opening door again) There isn’t 
time, Gil. Are you there, Miss Addy? 


MIss aDDy: (In hall) There are seven- 
teen steps to your stairs, dear. I’m not 
a gazelle. (Enters) Well, you skipped 
off without seeing me this morning. I 
hope I’m not intruding, since that’s 
exactly what I came for. 


yess: Of course not, Miss Addy 
MISS ADDY: Tell me, did he come? 


Jess: Who? Oh, Mr. Harper? Yes, he 
was most understanding. 


MISS ADDY: Now, isn’t that gratifying. 
yess: Miss Addy, this is my husband. 


MISS ADDY: (Shakin7y hands) I'm so glad 
to meet the other one. 


cit: Congratulations on your forthright 
approach. 


MISS ADDY: I always throw the fat in the 
fire first. It looks so much better when 
you take it out. Now tell me, Mr. Gil- 
bert, have you come to your senses? 


Jess: Please, Miss Addy— 


MIss ADDY: Nonsense, my dear. He must 
know you talked it over with me. Now 
then, Mr. Gilbert, have you changed 
your musty, medieval point of view, or 
not? 


cit: May I ask what business it is of 
yours? 


MISS ADDY: Jessica is my business. She’s 
been a good slice of it for several years, 
besides being one of the few people I 
really love. She wants to keep you for 
a husband, for her own good reasons 
I suppose, and I’m here to see that she 
does. Now, what about it? 





yess: Miss Addy, please—The whole 
situation has changed. I can’t go into it 
now, but Gil and I have agreed on a 
divorce. We’ve reached a perfect under- 
standing, haven't we Gil? (She escapes 
into bedroom, closing door.) 


cit: Did she say what I heard? 


MISS ADDY: (Crossing toward bedroom 
door) That’s what it sounded like. What 
happened to her? That’s not the way 
she talked to me last night. 


cit: (Also going toward bedroom) If 
you'll excuse me— 


miss appy: (Blocking him) Now wait a 
minute, Mr. Gilbert. Let’s not be hasty. 
Can’t you see she won't talk fo you 
now? Sit down and cool off. 


ci: Miss Addy—Blow. 


MISS ADDY: Mr. Gilbert, I’m ashamed of 
you. How can you be such a bad sport? 


cit: Such a what? 


MISS ADDY: May the best man win. Ever 
heard of that? Well, Rousseau has won 
and you've lost. So brace up and make 
the best of it. 


cit: Rousseau? 


MISS ADDY: It’s quite evident. She’s fin- 
ally made her choice. Now sit down over 
here and pull yourself together. (She 
seats him unresisting at the table) 
There, comfy? Don’t take it so hard. 
After all, you were married for eighteen 
years. Did you expect it to last forever? 


cit: (Dazed) Oh, no—no. 


MIss ADDY: (Going to cupboard for 
brandy) It was a long, productive re- 
lationship, so be thankful for what 
you've had. Now’s the time to consider 
your assets. Your health is good. Your 
income is fantastic. You have a fine 
head of hair, (Puts brandy in his hand) 
Besides you have all those nice little 
boats to play with! 


cit: Ships! 


MISS aDDY: You haven't got any troubles 
except being a man. They'd be worse if 
you were a woman. And don’t take it 
for granted there'll always be a choice. 
Chances are, in another century or so, 
there'll be no more women. 


GIL: How can we be sure? 


MISS ADDY: And no men either. You see, 
evolution is bound to catch up with the 
human race eventually. Right now, 
we're lingering in the animal kingdom. 
We’re still running our lives by passion 
and instinct. Now isn’t that ridiculous? 
(She sits on sofa) We've invented the 
zipper and we can blow up the planet 
any time we want to. We've progressed! 
Why don’t we discard all these antique 
emotions? What do we need two sexes 
for anyway? 
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cit: You don’t really want me to an- 
swer that. 


MISS ADDY: In a wink of cosmic time, 
Mr. Gilbert, everyone will be neuter. 


cit: Well, if you don’t mind, I'll muddle 
along the way I am. 


MIss appy: You have misgivings? Think 
no more of it. The change will be grad- 
ual and painless. Remember your Dar- 
win. You didn’t need your gills to 
breathe under water, so you gradually 
got rid of them. You didn’t need a 
caudal appendage to hang from a tree, 
so you got rid of that too. 


cit: Oh, I hardly ever miss it. 


MISS ADDY: For a time, men and women 
will hang on to their vestigial differences. 
Force of habit. But inevitably those 
vestigial differences will begin to get 
smaller and smaller until they simply 
disappear. So you see, Mr. Gilbert, your 
little difference will soon be perfectly 
useless. 


cit: I suppose you’re basing this—er— 
scientific theory on a lifetime of ob- 
servation? 


MISS ADDY: Indeed not. It’s abstract and 
speculative. It belongs in the realm of 
pure thought. 


cit: Then why the hell don’t you keep 
it there? 


MISS ADDY: You're feeling better. (Goes 
to bedroom door and calls) I’m leaving 
now, Jessica. 


Jess: (Appears in doorway, folding a 
dress) Oh, Miss Addy—I hope Gil took 
care of you. 


MISS ADDY: On the contrary, I took care 
of him. Good-bye, my dear, I shall think 
of you often in the weeks to come, even 
weep for you occasionally. 


Jess: Thank you, Miss Addy. 


MISS ADDY: Bless your heart, and bless 
that wayward little‘ head that’s been 
making me all that lovely money. I'll 
just run up and have a word with 
Denny. Good-bye, my dear. 


yess: Good-bye, Miss Addy. (She goes 
into bedroom.) 


MISS ADDY: Good-bye, Mr. Gilbert. I’m 
so glad both Jessica’s husbands were 
worthy of her. But then, if they hadn't 
been, there wouldn’t have been any 
problem, would there? No. (Miss ADDY 
leaves. JESS enters with suitcase.) 


GIL: It’s women like her that give spin- 
sters a bad name. 


Jess: If you want a shower, Gil, take it 
before six. The janitor goes home to 
Brooklyn and takes the hot water with 
him. Oh, and another thing— 


cit: Look, Jess, this is temporary in- 
sanity, and you can take my word for 
it, you’re going to regret it. 


sess: All right, Gil. Pll take your word 
for it. Would you mind giving the ceil- 
ing a tap for me? I want to say good- 
bye to Denny. (Goes into bedroom.) 


ci: Certainly, (He gives the ceiling 
several vicious jabs; then calls) Hey, 
Jess, have you got any aspirin around 
here? 


yess: (Offstage) Oh, poor darling. 
There’s some in the kitchen, over the 
sink. 


(GIL goes into kitchen to take aspirin. 
Finds cognac, pours himself a drink 
and swallows it down. There is a 
knock and DENNY enters.) 


DENNY: Where is she? 
cit: (Nodding to bedroom) In there. 


DENNY: Miss Addy just told me. I'm 
sorry, Gilbert. 


yess: (Enters with small suitcase) Gil, 
don’t you think you should go out and 
telephone? 


cit: (Going to door) You can skip the 
social amenities. I'd be glad to. Any- 
body special in mind? 

sess: Would you call home, please? 
They may be worried, if you told them 
I was missing. And tell them I'll be 
back tonight. Do you mind? 


cit: Not a bit. It’ll be a pleasure to talk 
to the operator. (He goes.) 


DENNY: Jessica, you know what I’m 
hoping. I want to look at you and see 
the answer. Your eyes are not smiling. 
You're standing so straight. Your toes 
are curled up inside your shoes, aren’t 
they? It must be difficult, what you are 
getting ready to say. Never mind, my 
darling, you won’t have to say it now. 


yess: Oh, Denny, Denny, I feel so 
miserable. 


DENNY: But you know this is what you 
must do? 


Jess: Yes. 
DENNY: You're sending us both away? 
Jess: Yes. 


DENNY: It’s too bad you can’t put up 
with one or the other of us. 


yess: I can’t, Denny, I can’t. 

DENNY: And you can’t tell me why you 
are doing it? 

yess: Not even you. 


DENNY: I suppose I'll start to believe it 
in a moment. 


yess: It’s like walking through a train 
and suddenly coming to the end of the 
last car. You look out and see the land- 
scape slipping away. 
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Denny 


Tell me more about Charles 
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penny: And Janus will never write any 
more books. 


yess: Denny, why not? You can write 
them. I know you can. 


DENNY: Never. If I did, nobody would 
read them. 


Jess: But you could pretend I was here. 
You could be both of us. 


DENNY: No, Jessica. I'd have frightful 
arguments with myself. 


Jess: You could let me win sometimes. 
Sit down, Denny, right here. It’s high 
time you learned to type anyway. (JESS 
places chair for him; gets typewriter 
and puts it on table) Ill pace the floor 
with your notebook and ignore every- 
thing it says. (DENNY goes to her and 
takes her in his arms. Then she seats 
him at the typewriter) Now let’s see, 
where were we? Oh, yes. Kate was smil- 
ing seductively downstream at Charles. 
Tell me more about Charles, Denny. 


pENNY: Charles the Fifth was born in 
1500, died in 1558. 


yess: Oh, no, Denny. No dates. What 
did he look like? 


DENNY: 
regular. 


About my size. Thirty-eight 


yess: (Puts suitcases in hall) Like you, 
tall and handsome. Put that down. What 
else? His chest. 


DENNY: His chest? 


yess: His chest was muscled with steel 
bands—go on, Denny. 


DENNY: His powerful loins were throb- 
bing with— 


Jess: Denny! Denny! 
DENNY: (Typing) Fill... fill .. fill... 


Jess: Very good and then? (She slips 
out, closing the door quietly. DENNY sits 
disconsolately for a moment, then rips 
out what he has written. cm enters.) 


pENNY: She’s gone. 
cit: I know. I saw her downstairs. 


DENNY: I can’t believe it. Gilbert, I'm 
baffled. 


cit: Glad to have company, even yours. 


DENNY: But we both loved her. I sup- 
pose you loved her, in your peculiar 
way. 

ci: Now listen, everything was fine- 
until you came along. Just remember 
that. I ought to break your damn neck 


DENNY: (Indifferently) Go ahead. (Try- 
ing to think it out) She’s leaving me 
and you. Why? 


cit: She’s leaving me because— you 
mean you don’t know why? 


DENNY: No, I don’t. 


cit: She’s leaving me because she won't 
give you up, that’s why 
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DENNY: You don’t mean it. She won't 
have you without me? But that’s very 
interesting. 


cit: Oh, fascinating. 
DENNY: But don’t you see what it means, 


Gilbert? It means that all these years 
I've preserved your marriage for you. 


cit: Preserved it! 


DENNY: She would have left you long 
ago if it hadn’t been for me. 


cit: Rousseau, I think I'll take you 
apart. 


DENNY: But when she found me, she had 
our work together, our companionship, 
everything she missed in you. 


cit: Take off your glasses. 


DENNY: Because of me, you had a per- 
fect marriage. 


cit: Take them off, I said. 


DENNY: You're deeply indebted to me, 
Gilbert. 


ciL: (Lifting him up by lapels) Rousseau! 
DENNY: And I’m indebted to you. 
cit: (Releasing him) What’s that? 


DENNY: I've lost her, too. She won’t have 
me without you. We go together—like 
salt and pepper. 


cit: That’s the craziest thing I ever 
heard of. 


DENNY: You see, Gilbert, rightly or 
wrongly, Jessica has a theory about life 
—a principle she believes in. When the 
moment came to choose between us, 
she would not compromise that principle. 


GIL: I see. Integrity. 


pENNY: Of course, it’s an unusual theory. 
But Jessica is an unusual woman— 
clever, and kind, and very beautiful. 
Now—she will be living alone. 


cit: (Reflectively) Yeah— 


DENNY: Of course, we may be fooling 
ourselves. 


cit: What do you mean? 
DENNY: She might find another husband. 


cIL: Just one? 


peENNY: One that combines the best 
qualities of you and me. ; 


cit: How could any man be a combi- 
nation of you and me? 


DENNY: She'll find him. 

cit: (After a long pause) Rousseau, this 
may surprise you. It may even surprise 
me. But do you think there’s any pos- 


sibility we’ve made a mistake in letting 
her go? 


DENNY: Do you? 
cit: I don’t know. 


DENNY: I only know I've never been so 
unhappy. 


cit: (Looking at his watch) Eleven-o- 
three. 


DENNY: Only seven minutes since she 
left. 


cit: A taxi would make it to the air- 
port in forty minutes flat. 


DENNY: You could catch her. 
cit: Okay? (They look at each other.) 


pENNY: Okay. For God’s sake, Gilbert, 
hurry up! 


cit: (Jumping up) Get my tie. 

DENNY: Tie. Where? 

cit: There. 

DENNY: (Dashes to get it) This it? 

cit: If it’s not yours, it’s mine 

DENNY: (Gives him the tie) You can tie 
it in the taxi. Brief case. 

cit: Brief case. (He gets it.) 

DENNY: Brief case. 

ci: Hat. 


DENNY: (Gets cm’s hat) Hat. Right. 
Anything else? 


cm: That's it. (Lunges for the door) 
Take care of yourself, Rousseau. 


DENNY: I will, Gilbert. (They shake 
hands) And—Godspeed! (cm rushes out.) 


Dimout 


When the lights come up again, several 
days have passed. DENNY is discovered 
polishing his cup. He replaces it, picks 
up the proofs from desk, and crosses to 
the table at center stage to refill his 
pipe. A knock is heard inside the dumb- 
waiter. DENNY runs to it, raises the door, 
and sess steps out. 


DENNY: Hello, Jessica. 

yess: Hello, Denny. 

DENNY: I was hoping you might come. 
yess: Here I am. 

DENNY: Where is Gil? 


yess: In South America—on business. 
He sent you a message. 


DENNY: What did he say? 


Jess: He told me to tell you he’s joining 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. (They 
start to embrace. The buzzer sounds. 
They spring apart) Who can it be? It’s 
not Gil. 

DENNY: Miss Addy’s away. (They look 
at each other, and then simultaneously, 
both are struck by the same thought.) 


DENNY AND Jessica: GERTRUDE! 
DENNY: On your mark. Get set. Go! 


JESSICA scoops up the typewriter and 
slings it into the dumbwaiter. DENNY 
sprints toward his cup and rounds the 
sofa with it at top speed. They are 
setting a new record as 


The curtain falls. 
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by Alice Griffin 


Community Theatre Scene 


The ever-growing community theatres continue to 
make an important contribution to our total theatre 
effort in America. Some of these community groups 
are celebrating long-run anniversaries this season. 
Their programs and those of newer organizations 
are spotlighted here this month as representative of 
theatre on the local level which contributes signif- 
icantly to the cultural life of the community. 

In the spring of 1933 in Toledo, a small group of 
players with professional and college dramatic ex- 
perience held a meeting under the leadership of Fred 
S. Emmett, to work out a plan for reviving interest 
in legitimate theatre in that city and its environs. 
The result was all they had hoped for and more, for 
the REPERTOIRE LITTLE THEATRE which they 
formed is now opening its silver-anniversary season 
as a substantial community theatre. It occupies its 
own building where it presents six major productions 
a year to a membership of three thousand; and it has 
created and maintained a reputation for sound bus- 
iness management and polished productions. 

Its first play, Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, was produced 
in the First Congregational Church, and by 1935, a 
small abandoned brick church was leased and re- 
modeled completely by members of the group into 
their present 280-seat theatre at 16 Tenth Street. 
Improved through the years, the “Rep” proscenium 
theatre now has new modern seats; a stage measur- 
ing twenty-seven by twenty-five feet; a flexible light- 
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Mélisande is discovered in the forest by Golaud in Maeter- 
linck’s Pelléas and Mélisande. The Mayde Mack Mummers 
offered the play in arena style under the direction of Mack 
Scism. 


ing board built by the electrician members of the 
group, who also wired the entire theatre; a theatre 
library of a thousand volumes, including a complete 
file of THEATRE ARTS; lounges, dressing rooms 
and completely equipped workshops. The theatre 
was purchased through the sale of memberships 
alone, without benefit of donations. While the build- 
ing is adequate for the present program, a committee 
is studying the possibility of enlarging the theatre 
or of constructing a new and larger one. 

The current membership has grown from an orig- 
inal group numbering less than three hundred. Mem- 
bers pay an annual fee of $8.50; of this amount, $1 
goes into the Foundation Fund, established to insure 
the future of the theatre. The fund has now grown 
to five figures. Members rehearse three nights a 
week for six weeks before giving two dress rehears- 
als and eleven consecutive performances, including 
a Sunday matinée. Last season closed with Bus Stop, 
the 148th production, and its run brought to 1,119 
the total number of performances since the group’s 
founding. Four premiéres have marked the theatre’s 
production schedule, and one of these new works was 
the winner of a “Rep” playwriting contest’s $500 
prize. Classics and Broadway successes also are 
offered. In addition to major productions, a post- 
season series of one-act plays is presented as a mem- 
bership bonus, and several one-acts are performed 
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before various civic organizations. The last two 
seasons also have featured a theatre workshop; 
lectures by specialists are followed by practical 
application of the matters discussed. Radio and tel- 
evision shows have been presented by the theatre, 
whose members also have participated in civic pro- 
grams given by the Community Chest, Art Museum, 
Y.M.-Y.W.C.A., churches and the Toledo Centennial 
Celebration. Some members assist in work of the 
children’s theatre, sponsored by the Junior League 
and the American Association of University Women; 
other members have donated their services to newer 
little-theatre groups in the city and suburbs. 


Members of the Repertoire Little Theatre in Toledo receive 
instruction in make-up in the theatre workshop. The organ- 
ization is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary this season. 


The Players’ and Craftsmen’s Guild of the “Rep” 
was formed in 1935 by the active members who pro- 
duce the plays. It numbers 162, including appren- 
tices, who serve a three-month probationary period. 
The active members elect a guild council of seven, 
who manage all productions and the operation of the 
theatre. They also elect a board of trustees, who 
manage the finances, hold title to real estate, and 
manage the business affairs by selecting an executive 
secretary (the only paid staff member) and the bus- 
iness manager. Guild business meetings are followed 
by programs of one-acts, motion pictures of previous 
performances for study purposes, talks by theatre 
critics and teachers and community-theatre author- 
ities, theatre quizzes, and showings of colored slides 
of stage sets and pictures of other community the- 
atres visited by members. The Women’s League 
formed this year, is a venture designed to secure 
more complete participation in the theatre program 
by women audience members. One of its projects 
was selling tickets to the summer drama season of 
“Shakespeare Under the Stars,” and the commissions 
earned went into its treasury for use in aiding the 
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“Rep.” An especially successful activity is the “Rep”- 
sponsored program of show trains to New York, 
which take groups ranging from 100 to 150 patrons 
to Broadway twice a year. The fifth such excursion 
is to visit New York October 20-26, and participants 
will see four shows. 


The BERGEN COUNTY PLAYERS of New Jer- 
sey, celebrating their twenty-fifth year, maintain 
headquarters at the Little Firehouse Theatre in Ora- 
dell. This group was organized in 1933, and for 
fourteen years it has offered a new play each month 
during a season extending from October to May. 
Performances are given every Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday. A former firehouse, the theatre building 
seating 210 was opened in 1949, and represents a 
building investment of approximately $60,000. Ad- 
vance ticket reservations total $5,000 each season, 
and include thirty-three sold-out houses. There are 
twenty evening rehearsals for each production. Ad- 
mission is $1.50 except on Saturdays, when it is $2. 
There are eight directors, one for each production. 
The administrative setup comprises officers and a 
board of governors, plus some twenty committees 
which are in charge of such matters as ushering, 
reservations, scenery, props, sound and make-up. 
The personnel of these committees changes every 
month. There are seven types of membership, and 
each of the some 250 members pays dues of $3 per 
year. The annual gross income is around $30,000, 
including revenue from refreshments and program 
advertising. 


The membership is typical of that of community 
theatres—it represents a cross section of many pro- 
fessions and occupations. It includes three lawyers, 
two doctors and two dentists, several accountants 
and insurance brokers, a jeweler, a hat merchant, 
a butcher, the mayor of the nearby town of Haworth, 
the owner of a moving and storage company, and an 
advertising executive. The new president, Don Var- 
ley, owns a motor concern, and a former president, 
Robert Hadley, runs an advertising and publicity 
agency. Also reflecting a community-theatre pattern 
is‘ the fact that many members apply their profes- 
sional training in their volunteer work for the the- 
atre. The group’s scene designer designs interiors of 
department stores; the owner of a television and hi-fi 
concern works on the theatre’s wiring and sound; 
and other members are employed professionally in 
theatre and television. One of them, Leslie Wilkin- 
son, was discovered by a television talent scout who 
visited a Players production. Among original plays 
offered by this group are Take a Chance (a musical) 
and Mills of the Gods. Workshop productions are of- 
fered at each meeting of the organization; limited to 
forty-five minutes, these usually consist of excerpts 
from full-length plays, new one-acts or experimental 
programs. The need for experienced performers is 
pointed up by the heavy production schedule; for 
when one production opens in the theatre, the next 
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show is in rehearsal and a third is being cast. The 
workshop assists in developing new talent. 


In New Orleans, LE PETIT THEATRE DU 
VIEUX CARRE begins its thirty-ninth season this 
fall with a membership of 5,450. Begun in 1919 as an 
outgrowth of the Drawing Room Players, a group 
that produced plays in members’ homes, Le Petit first 
functioned in a rented apartment, and then in 1922 
bought property in the Vieux Carré, or French 
Quarter, and built its own theatre. The schedule of 
plays runs from October to June and includes seven 
regular membership productions in English plus two 
special plays in French, presented by Le Comédie 
Francais, an affiliated group. Built on the resolve to 
give Orleansians the opportunity of seeing new and 
worth-while works that would not be presented to 
them otherwise, the theatre combines recent Broad- 
way plays with originals. Productions open approx- 
imately every seven weeks during the season and 
run for twelve consecutive performances. All cast 
and crew members are volunteers, and auditions are 
open to everyone in New Orleans. Elroy Fulmer is 
executive director. Le Petit Théatre contributes in 
other ways to the cultural growth of New Orleans. 
Its workshop serves as training ground for local dra- 
matic talent; in conjunction with the Junior League, 
the organization founded the New Orleans Children’s 
Theatre, and during the summer it sponsors a short 
course in theatre which is open to everyone in the 
city. Lectures are given by staff members of the 
theatre and Tulane University, which is affiliated 
with Le Petit Théatre and uses the theatre’s facilities 
to train its graduate drama students. 


The RALEIGH (North Carolina) LITTLE THE- 
ATRE, now in its twenty-first season of year-round 
operation, presents five proscenium productions from 
September to May, and two plays in its outdoor 
arena in June and July. The organization is entirely 
self-supporting through the sale of memberships and 
tickets for individual productions, advertising reve- 
nue and rentals. Salaried members of its staff (which 
is otherwise composed of volunteers) include the 
director-manager, a technical director and an execu- 
tive secretary. The sixteen-year-old theatre building, 
constructed with the aid of W.P.A. funds, seats 330; 
it has a stage with a proscenium opening of thirty 
feet, a depth of thirty-eight feet and fifteen feet of 
wing space on each side. Directly beside the build- 
ing is a large and beautiful municipal rose garden 
which attracts many visitors. At the side of the 
building is a large amphitheatre, where summer 
shows are presented in the round. These have in- 
cluded Summer and Smoke, The Rainmaker and 
Green Grow the Lilacs; among the indoor offerings 
have been The Teahouse of the August Moon, The 
Admirable Crichton and several original works. The 
theatre conducts workshops in acting, directing and 
scenery construction, and five workshop productions 
are offered each season to give an outlet to new 
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talent in acting and playwriting. Richard F. Snavely 
is director-manager. 

The PLAYERS CLUB FOUNDATION of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, opens its thirty-fifth season this fall. In 
addition to five major productions, special classes in 
stagecraft, make-up and acting are scheduled, as well 
as a number of readers-theatre projects and informal 
club nights. The past season’s productions included 
The Corn is Green, Allegro and Bus Stop. The well- 
equipped theatre has a small stage which was mod- 
ified for Allegro and The Teahouse of the August 
Moon by the addition of a four-foot apron, and by 
the conversion of a small balcony at one side to sup- 
plementary playing space. Roy Bowen is managing 




























































































The Norton Gallery Players of West Palm Beach, Florida, 
produced this unusual musical version of the Russian comedy 
Squaring the Circle as an International Theatre Month 
offering. 





director of the group, which has a membership of 
eighteen hundred. Productions run for eight nights, 
and all design and technical work is done on a volun- 
teer basis. Policies are set by a board of trustees, 
which includes the club’s founder, Agnes Jeffrey 
Shedd, whose eightieth birthday was celebrated re- 
cently by a special club presentation. 


Barter is Twenty-Five 


As the State of Virginia celebrates the 350th anni- 
versary of the founding of Jamestown, Barter The- 
atre of Virginia, the only State-supported theatre in 
the country, celebrates its silver anniversary. At the 
height of the depression, in the summer of 1932, the 
dynamic Robert Porterfield came to Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia, as the Captain John Smith of a hungry band of 
twenty-two actors. He established the Barter The- 
atre, where theatre-hungry patrons could exchange 
their farm produce for admission—which meant 
meals for actors. Orchestra seats were 35 cents or 
“the equivalent in produce.” The first season ended 
with $4.30 in cash plus a barrel of jellies and jams. 
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The gaunt refugees from Broadway had gained 305 
pounds between them, and playwrights were paid in 
hams. Only George Bernard Shaw objected, return- 
ing his ham with a reminder that he was a vegetarian. 


By its third year, Barter was touring the State and 
then the nation, and today it is the largest profes- 
sional company in continuous operation outside New 
York. In 1946 recognition came from the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, in the form of a $10,000 grant to 
Barter for its season in Abingdon and its tours of the 
State. The appropriation was increased to $15,000 in 
March, 1956. Since Barter’s opening, more than 270 
plays have been produced, and more than fifteen 
hundred players have appeared on its stages; alumni 
who received their early training at Barter include 
Gregory Peck, Hume Cronyn, Patricia Neal, Fritz 
Weaver and Ernest Borgnine. Today the theatre, 
erected in. 1830, is completely air-conditioned and re- 
furbished with heirlooms and furnishings from the 
Empire Theatre which flourished on Broadway for 
sixty years before its demise in 1953. Under the 
marquee of Barter hangs a small plaque which sums 
up the story of this unique theatre: “The Barter 
Theatre,” it says in part, “pledges itself to combat the 
evils that would destroy the culture and enlighten- 
ment of the world by giving the best of its strength 
and devotion to the cause of truth, beauty and the 
spiritual nourishment of the human soul.” 


Community Theatre and Public Relations 


Each community theatre which is successful in its 
area has found that, to gain public acceptance and 
support, it must not only offer good productions, but 
maintain an active public relations and promotion 
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Joseph Hayes’s The Desperate Hours was produced by the 
Little Theatre of Corpus Christi, Texas. Walter O. Jensen 
directed, and the striking setting was designed by Phillip 
Dorn 


program which will keep the community informed of 
the activities of the theatre, and thereby increase 
attendance and revenue. Such a program, as organ- 
ized by the MAYDE MACK MUMMERS in Okla- 
homa City, includes a preview-performance plan, 
sponsored by a committee of patron members. A 
thousand patron members, who hold season sub- 
scriptions, form committees for each of the six pro- 
ductions, and these committees (ranging from ten to 
fourteen members) invite special audiences to pre- 
view performances, sending invitations to friends and 
business associates who do not attend the theatre. 
These audiences come as guests of the patrons and 
the theatre, and afterwards are given the opportunity 
to become patrons themselves. Last season the plan 
brought three thousand new people to the theatre, 
and their response in purchasing patron tickets was 
good. At the close of the season, members of the 
preview committees become a sales team whose goal 
is to secure memberships from those guests who did 
not become patrons. 

Another device which brings new persons to the 
theatre is the benefit performance; all tickets for a 
given performance are sold at a discount to a club or 
group, and that organization resells them at the es- 
tablished price and keeps the difference. The plan 
added $5,000 to last season’s gross for the Mummers, 
and brought new audiences, many of whose members 
came back for other performances on their own. 
A third project inaugurated last season was an added 
series of attractions (continued on page 95) 
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My Fair Lady plays the largest auditoriums available in each 
city. In Detroit the owners of the 2,800-seat Riviera Theatre 
spent more than $60,000 in remodeling and refurbishing the 
house (once the home of Keith vaudeville, then films) and 
reopening it with this Alan Jay Lerner-Frederick Loewe hit. 
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The touring edition of My Fair Lady, headed by 
Brian Aherne as the redoubtable Professor Higgins 
and Anne Rogers as the engaging Eliza, will probably 
go down in theatrical history as the show that had to 
turn back more money than it took in. For the first 
eighteen: weeks, since the national company opened 
in Rochester, New York, March 18, gross receipts 
totaled $1,657,817 and could have risen well beyond 
that except for two unalterable facts: the limited en- 
gagements in each city and the inflexibility of seat- 
ing capacities of each theatre. 

If you have had difficulty in securing tickets for 
the New York production, you might consider the 
people of Detroit, where more than $500,000 had to 
be returned to disappointed ticket-seekers, or the cit- 
izens of Los Angeles, where over $20,000 a week had 
to be refused during the ten-week engagement. We 
heard of a man in Florida who had been unable to 
see the show on his visits to New York, and who, on 
learning that My Fair Lady was to play Denver in 
August, canceled plans for a vacation trip to Europe 
(after duly consulting his wife) and air-mailed a 
check for two tickets to the Auditorium Theatre in 
Denver. Upon receiving them he and his wife pre- 
pared for a vacation trip to that mountain city, figur- 
ing that Europe, after all, can be visited some other 
time. Apocryphal as this story may be, it points up 
the almost feverish desire of the public to see this 
musical hit. In many cases, trusting individuals have 
sent in blank checks (properly signed, of course), 
leaving the amount to be filled in by the box-office 
treasurers. But many of these checks had to be re- 
turned: No more mail orders were being taken. 


Lines like these, which formed in Los Angeles the first day 
tickets went on sale simultaneously at ten box offices, were 
duplicated in other cities on the tour route. The first day’s 
sale in Los Angeles totaled $93,000; during the first four hours 
of the sale in San Francisco, receipts were $40,000. 
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Whereas the New York box office can offer a ticket 
prospector the hope of seeing this musical version of 
Pygmalion sometime in the unpredictable future, no 
such opportunity is open to road box offices. Their 
theatres—except for the Shubert in Chicago, where 
the show will settle down for a run in November 
must wait until such time as the Fair Lady comes 
their way again. 

“Broke all records” has been the refrain of theatre 
managers and booking agents across the country. 
“My Fair Lady actually became a household word in 
our city. Never before has such interest been shown 
for any attraction in the city’s 169-year history. 
There were over 190 separate stories and pictures in 
the three newspapers. Further, we received what. is 
probably the largest mail order in the history of the 
theatre—a check for $13,200 from the Lawrence In- 
stitute of Technology for three thousand seats priced 
at $4.40 each, to treat their entire faculty and student 
body, from the president to the janitor. (The school 
attended en masse.)”—Joseph Nederlander, Detroit. 
“An all-time record for our city.”"—Edwin Les- 
ter, Los Angeles. “On the Tuesday following the 
opening Monday night (July 8), all seats—including 
those for the three balconies and for matinées—for 
the entire six-week engagement were sold out.” Wil- 
liam J. Zwissig, San Francisco. “ Had over $50,000 in 
the box office four months before the show is to play 
in October for five performances.”—Chauncey Bar- 
bour. Memphis. “More than two months before the 
scheduled engagement, guaranteed orders amounted 
to approximately $50,000; and this before our first 


announcement of ticket sales to our regular mail- 
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A heavy show for traveling, My Fair Lady is equipped with 
duplicate turntables and prefocused lights (shown at lower 
left) which save some thirty valuable hours in the setting-up 
process. To facilitate the latter, an alternate set of turn- 
tables is sent ahead to the next stop from the previous one 


order patrons, and before the first newspaper ad- 
vertisement.”—Paul Beisman, St. Louis. “Over two 
months before My Fair Lady played our newly 


remodeled Auditorium Theatre (seating capacity 


2,250) we were already 60 per cent sold out.”— 
Blanche Witherspoon, Denver. “Heaviest sale in the 
history of KRNT Theatre.”—H. J. Wiemann, Des 
Moines. And so on and on, with slight variations, 
from managers in the other cities on the tour route: 
Dallas, Omaha, Kansas City (continued on page 94) 
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PAUL RADKAI 


Wheelock 


When Montgomery Clift made a stir in his first 
film, The Search, the press agent for the motion- 
picture company called up John Crosby, then 
radio reviewer for the New York Herald Tri- 
bune. She spoke to Crosby’s secretary and said 
that Mr. Clift admired Mr. Crosby’s work and 
would very much like to lunch with him. Cros- 
by’s secretary said, “Fine. Have Mr. Clift call 
and make a date.” There was a pause and then 
the press agent said, “Oh, no, that would never 
do.” “Why?” asked the secretary. “Too big, 
dear,” was the press agent’s reply. 

Now, all press agents are not pains, but the 
very word “press” in Funk and Wagnalls evokes 
a special image: “To act upon as by lateral force, 
thrust or crowd; to crush or squeeze, as to press 
the juice from the grapes; to inculcate strongly, 
as a truth; insist upon the execution or accept- 


continued on 


Yul Brynner was not exactly the model for 


next page 


Izaak Walton’s The Compleat Angler, Dorothy Wheelock 


discovered to her chagrin during the run of 

The King and I in New York. After reading a 
columnist’s report that Brynner spent his Sundays 
fishing, she hired a boat and set up this 

picture. The columnist was never more wrong— 
and the weather was bad. 
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ance, also to plead pertinaciously in favor of.” 
“Press” combined with “agent” makes a formidable 
combination. “Agent,” says the dictionary, is “One 
who acts for another; a factor, steward, deputy . . . 
but . . . in business an agent is not the prime actor, 
but only an instrument or factor acting under 
instructions.” 

In the current Kazan film A Face in the Crowd. the 
press agent is painted as a crass, double-jointed op- 
portunist, riding on the shoulders of his hillbilly 
philosopher as he simultaneously pushes this dis- 
covery up the dizzy road to television fame. To him 
“nothing is illegal if they don’t catch you.” In Sweet 
Smell of Success, the press agent is a man of forty 
faces, none of them pretty, a sycophant who spreads 
“dears like daggers,” a sweating, nail-biting toady 
making the rounds of “21,” El Morocco, Toots Shor’s, 
looking for a columnist to whom he can let drop his 
miserable crumbs of publicity. 

In my experience with Broadway press agents, I 
haven't met these prototypes, but there have been 
harrowing near encounters. Once a press agent called 
me and said, “Does a woman have to be a cripple to 
get on your pages?” Another suggested that his 
client, a stripper in a 52nd Street joint, would be 
agreeable to posing for fashions in the magazine for 
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This picture was “a lousy idea” and “impossible” 

of attainment, in the press agent’s words. But the 
intrepid Miss Wheelock cnd her trusty photographer 
found these production chiefs of Wish You Were Here 
most co-operative. The poker players are (clockwise): 
Jo Mielziner (back to camera), Arthur Kober, 
Joshua Logan, Leland Hayward and Harold Rome. 


Press agent Arthur Cantor (second from left) 
attended this party which Rosalind Russell gave for 
the Auntie Mame cast. Also pictured, from left: 

Ben F. Stein, the production’s general manager; 
producer Robert Fryer and Miss Russell. 

This is one of three current hit shows for the youthful 
Cantor, but he had thirteen failures before his first hit. 


which I worked. A letter from a press agent, invit- 
ing a number of New York writers to spend a week 
end at Atlantic City, included this humorous phrase: 
“If you are single—bring a speaking or sleeping 
acquaintance as the case may be.” 

When Gloria Swanson was in the revival of Twen- 
tieth Century with José Ferrer, her press agent 
disappeared into an inner sanctum of Miss Swanson’s 
apartment to coddle her, while the photographer 
and I cooled our heels for a half hour in an anteroom. 
When we went up to Eartha Kitt’s penthouse on 
Riverside Drive, the photographer and I were ig- 
nored by the press agent, Miss Kitt and some men 
to whom we were never introduced—lawyers, I 
gathered. They went over matters at great length 
in the small living room: the photographer and my- 
self silent on one side, the quintet on the other. 
Afterwards the press agent jocularly told me that 
Miss Kitt was moody and sometimes acted antisocial. 
In this case, since he had suggested the expedition, 
it seemed a fast sell with no follow-through. Miss 
Kitt’s photograph did not land in the expected spot. 

Usually, however, the stars are more than co- 
operative; they will do anything, even the unreason- 
able. Judith Anderson, for instance, came to Richard 
Avedon’s studio at midnight after a taxing perform- 
ance in Medea and continued to act before the 
camera in the same high key, in order for us to get 
a dramatic photo. Marlene Dietrich showed up in an 
evening dress, all ready for a fashion sitting—and 
when she saw the jazzy brass bed we had in the 
studio, she returned to her hotel, came back with 
a man’s dressing gown over her arm and curled up 
in the bed for an hour like an alluring strumpet. 

It is the publicists who are overanxious, who in 
many cases are presumptuous or just plain ignorant 
—who ask to approve photos and captions, and who 
suggest asinine situations or picture features to an 
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editor well aware of what his particular audience 
requires. Or they are so afraid of their meal tickets 
that they are useless, or so busy trying to impress 
you with their clients’ extraordinary talents that 
they never stop to analyze what your requirements 
may be. Most of them seem to be unaware of the 
meaning of the word “overpublicized.” 

On Anna Magnani’s first visit to America, all re- 
quests had to go through her personal representative 
who was arrogant and adamantly insistent that La 
Magnani could not come to the studio, that we must 
bring our cameras and photographer to her St. Regis 
suite. When we did, Magnani, the essence of sultry 
co-operation, rolled out of bed and into her sitting 
room, hair uncombed, face unmade, to pose for one 
of the greatest pictures we ever published. 

I had Libby Holman photographed when she was 
in the cast of Beggar’s Holiday in 1946; she left the 
show before it reached New York, but the press 
agent did not tell me, so I had no chance to change 
my pages. In the same year I pursued the late Walter 
Huston to Princeton where he was opening in Apple 
of His Eye. First, of course, I had made arrange- 
ments with his press agent to photograph the star 
after the performance. When the curtain dropped 
at the first intermission, the agent said that we could 
have five minutes after the show to catch him. The 
photographer and I did some fast conferring, then 
went backstage and searched out Mr. Huston. He 
posed in a corridor for fifteen minutes and said that 
after the performance he’d stay as long as we liked. 
On numerous occasions I have gone out of town with 
a photographer—to Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton—with the press agent’s assurance that we could 
have at least a half hour on stage in which to get 
our pictures. When we got there we were told one 
of the following things—that we couldn’t photograph 
at all, that we could have ten minutes, that the stage 
manager hadn’t been told we were coming, or that 
“Your man will have to shoot along with the Life 
photographer.” 


Press agents Sol Jacobson (left) and Lewis Harmon 
(right) go over promotion plans for the touring 
company of No Time for Sergeants with producer 
Maurice Evans, for whom they have worked 

for more than a decade. Between them, the press 
agents have put in some fifty-five years in theatrical 
publicity, on Broadway and off— 

twenty of them as a team, 


Reuben Rabinovitch, press agent for the new 

West Side Story, talks over rehearsal photographic 
appointments with Jerome Robbins, director and 
choreographer of the musical, Rabinovitch is a veteran 
of twenty years at his trade, and recently has 

been associated with a succession of hit musicals: 
The Pajama Game, Damn Yankees and 

New Girl in Town. 
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Once Cary Grant’s press agent inquired if I would 
be interested in photographing his client, who had 
just finished a film called The Bishop’s Wife 
I thought a proper ecclesiastical touch might be to 
photograph him before the doors of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine. The press agent 
said, “What about the steps of St. Thomas?” Realiz- 
ing Grant’s popularity and the danger of autograph 
hounds, I said, “Isn’t that a too-public spot?” The 
agent replied, “If your photographer can hop out of 
a taxi, snap the picture and hop back in, everything 
will be fine.” I told him that our photographer did 
not hop out of cabs and snap pictures, and that un- 
less we had an hour of the actor’s time, the deal was 
off. We settled for St. James Church and had at least 
twenty minutes in which to get our pictures before 
admirers began to gather; and then, at the invitation 
of the rector, we went into the church where his 
secretary, blushing, asked the amiable Mr. Grant for 
his autograph. 

When Bette Davis was in Two’s Company, we had 
three different hard and fast dates to photograph her. 
Each time the press agent for this Broadway musical 
had us call for her in a rented Cadillac. (Few Holly- 
wood personalities know about taxicabs; if you don’t 
pick them up in a long black car with a chauffeur, 


they just won’t show up.) (continued on page 81) 
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Famous American Theatres 


It was known as “The Hall.” Celebrated touring 
stars of the legitimate theatre, stock stars, opera 
stars and concert artists appeared regularly upon 
its stage throughout its distinguished half century. 
There are some aging playgoers of today who 
swarmed into it for years and who now speak of it 
with reverence. “The Hall” was Albany’s great road 
stand, Harmanus Bleecker Hall, which was located 
in Washington Avenue—a stopping-off point between 
New York and Buffalo. Opened in 1889, it was de- 


The curtain of the theatre bore this painting of Henry Hud- 
son’s Half Moon arriving at the present site of Albany. 


The interior of Harmanus Bleecker Hall in Albany. The the- 
atre was opened in 1889, and destroyed by fire in 1940. 


stroyed by fire in 1940, with the loss of one life, that 
of Al Crier, a well-known employee. 

“The Hall” was a religion, a compulsion, a habit 
and a cherished possession with the people of Albany 
for fifty years. It was built by popular subscription, 
each school child being asked to “buy a brick.” The 
land and a substantial amount of money were do- 
nated to the building fund by the estate of Harmanus 
Bleecker, at one time American attaché to the court 
of the Netherlands. The theatre bore his name from 
the beginning to the end. It was opened with elab- 
orate ceremonies on October 8, 1889. The original 
building had one large gallery in the shape of a 
herseshoe, with 850 seats. There were 700 seats:on 
the orchestra floor, and the theatre’s over-all capacity 
was 2,572. It was later found that all this was just 
too much for acoustical perfection. Many seats were 
removed, the foyer was enlarged, and in later years 
the capacity was approximately 2,100. 

Amelita Galli-Curci appeared there, as did John 
McCormack and Ignace Paderewski. Touring stars 
of the American theatre came along in a steady pro- 
cession—Sothern and Marlowe, John Drew, Maude 
Adams, Otis Skinner, Robert B. Mantell, William 
Gillette, Viola Allen, Amelia Bingham, Montgomery 
and Stone, David Warfield, William Hodge, Billie 
Burke, Chauncey Olcott, James O’Neill, Ethel Bar- 
rymore, Nat C. Goodwin. Such a list could go on 
and on. It also included Raymond Hitchcock, Lillian 
Russell, Joseph Jefferson, Sarah Bernhardt, Richard 
Mansfield, William Collier, the Farnum brothers 
(Dustin and William) , Douglas Fairbanks, Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter, Maxine Elliott, Eddie Foy, John and 
Lionel Barrymore, the Rogers Brothers, Weber and 
Fields, Blanche Ring, Elsie Janis, Bessie McCoy, 
Marie Doro, Elsie Ferguson. And, to be sure, such 
great minstrel men as Honey Boy Evans, George 
Primrose and Lew Dockstader. There used to be 
a routine conversation among players of the road 
when they met one another in their touring. Such 
a conversation would begin like this: “Well, how 
many times have you played Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall?” 

There are playgoers of 1957 who become almost 
tearful when the subject of Albany’s historic theatre 
is mentioned. They saw upon its huge stage plays 
and players that have stayed in their memory, and 
they all vividly recall the asbestos curtain of “The 
Hall.” Upon it was painted a striking scene of Henry 
Hudson’s ship Half Moon at the end of its journey 
near the present site of Albany. 

— Ward Morehouse 
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Broadway Star and 


Hollywood 


Director 


Asove—Karl Malden got his first taste of film directing when Time Limit, the 
Henry Denker-Ralph Berkey drama about a man accused of collaboration with the 
enemy in the Korean conflict, was brought to the screen. The players shown with 
him appear in the film as American prisoners in a North Korean camp. The stage 
version was presented on Broadway two seasons ago. Ricut—Karl Malden, whose 
current projects are The Egghead (for Broadway) and the movie treatment of Time 
Limit, was a student at the Goodman Memorial Theatre school in Chicago during 
the thirties. He was encouraged to come to New York in pursuit of a stage career 


by the playwright and film writer Robert Ardrey. He now divides his time between 
stage and screen, 


This is a big month for Karl Malden. As an actor he will achieve one of the high points of his career in 
the legitimate theatre, which dates from 1938, when The Egghead opens on Broadway; he is starred in 
this play by Molly Kazan, wife of the noted director who has strongly influenced the Malden career. And 
coinciding with this premiére is the release of the film Time Limit, which marks Malden’s first effort as 
a screen director. 

The directorial assignment is actually his first in either medium, unless one counts his job of direct- 
ing cast replacements in the stage production of Tea and Sympathy. “Here in America,” he says, “we're 
still apt to consider a person either an actor or a director, though this idea is slowly changing. Every other 
country in the world has persons who function in both capacities. When my friend Richard Widmark 
asked me to direct his production of Time Limit, I went to another old friend, Elia Kazan, and asked if he 
thought I was ready to direct a motion picture. ‘You’ re ready to direct players,’ Gadg told me. ‘Get a good 
cameraman and a good film editor and you'll have no problems.’ ” 
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The film version of 

Time Limit is a faithful 
adaptation of the 

stage play. Here Rip Torn 
(center), playing one of 
_the former prisoners of war, 
gives some shocking 
testimony bearing on the 
investigation of an alleged 
collaborationist. Richard 
Widmark plays the Army 
interrogator (the role 
created on Broadway by 
Arthur Kennedy), and 
Martin Balsam is his aide. 


HALLEY ERSKINE 


LEFT 


In 1952 Malden acted the role of Ephraim Cabot 
in the revival of Desire Under the Elms at the 
ANTA Theatre, which was directed by Harold 
Clurman and designed by Mordecai Gorelik. 
Critic Richard Watts wrote in the New York 
Post: “He plays so impressively that even those 
of us who can remember the late Walter Huston 
in the characterization must be impressed.” 


For Karl Malden, this decision to seek the advice of Kazan was 
no chance occurrence. The actor-director, who was born Mladen 
Sekulovich in Gary, Indiana, forty-four years ago, had first become 
acquainted with Kazan when they were acting in the Group Theatre 
production of Golden Boy in New York during the thirties. Malden 
subsequently has done three plays and four films under Kazan’s 
direction. 
How does it feel to turn to directing? ABOVE 
“First of all, it’s a little frightening,” Malden admits. “I get the frais Crepe and producer 
disturbing feeling of having control at times over an actor’s career. Hope Abelson go over the 
This disturbs me, not only because I want to help instead of hinder script of The Egghead, in which 
actors, but because I’ve seen a few of my own best performances Karl Malden is to be 
end up on the cutting-room floor, and I know how it feels. pee ee poi om 
“I prefer acting in and directing works that are adult and pro- gley, which fast ae a 2 
vocative. The Egghead will be provocative. I like anything that Molly Kazan, wife of the well- 
requires a challenge. I have a feeling for a certain kind of people known stage and screen 
for whom I have an understanding. I don’t think I can direct every director. As an actor, Malden 
kind of play.” has worked with Kazan 


. ; . ’ in the production of three 
But he readily admits that he would like to try his hand at plays for Broadway, and 


directing “his kind” of stage work. * in four films. 
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nouilh for America 


The London theatrical season of 1954-1955 spoke with a pronounced American accent. 
The musicals included Kismet, Can-Can, Wonderful Town and The King and I! (a holdover 
from the preceding season). Among the comedy hits were The Teahouse of the August 
Moon (another holdover), Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer in Bell, Book and Candle, Ronald 
Shiner in My 3 Angels, Nigel Patrick in The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, Celia Johnson 
and Wilfrid Hyde White in The Reluctant Debutante (which originated in London), Ruth 
Gordun in Thornton Wilder’s The Matchmaker. In the department of melodrama, Bad Seed 
and The Desperate Hours were well out in front. But three productions were head and 
shoulders above everything else on Shaftesbury Avenue—the incandescent Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna in Shaw’s Saint Joan, Margaret Leighton and Eric Portman in Separate Tables, and 


continued on next page 


by Nelson Lansdale 


Helen Hayes and Susan Strasberg have been 
announced as two of the principals of an imposing cast 
for the American production of Time Remembered 
(Anouilh’s Léocadia in translation). It is 
Scheduled to arrive on Broadway next month 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 





ANGUS MCBEAN 


LEFT ABOVE 


Anouilh’s play concerns a man 
seeking the image of a lost love amid 
new faces. In London, Paul Scofield 
played the lovesick Prince; Mary Ure 
was the Cinderella milliner 

provided by the Duchess (Margaret 
Rutherford) to console him 


Margaret Rutherford, Paul Scofield and Mary Ure in 
Jean Anouilh’s romantic comedy Time Remembered. 

The latter, alone among the fifteen productions 
listed, has yet to be seen on Broadway. In subur- 
ban Hammersmith, the London equivalent of off- 
Broadway theatre. Anouilh was to some extent 
competing with himself, since The Lark in Chris- 
topher Fry’s translation, with Dorothy Tutin as Joan, 
was inviting comparison with the production of 
Shaw’s masterpiece, which had begun life as an Arts 
Theatre offering and continued as‘a commercial suc- 
cess at the St. Martin’s Theatre. The Lark was re- 
translated for Broadway by Lillian Hellman; with 
Julie Harris in the leading role and with incidental 
music by Leonard Bernstein, it was to provide the 
foremost playwright of France with his first solid 
hit on Broadway. Nobody was seriously injured in 
the rush for tickets to the Broadway production of 
Anouilh’s The Waltz of the Toreadors, with Ralph 
Richardson, but this comedy about an aging French 


general had a respectable run of 132 performances 
before a throat ailment forced the star to leave the 
show. As Maurice Valency pointed out in the July 
issue of this magazine, Anouilh’s successes on Broad- 


way to date have by no means outnumbered his 
failures. 

Now the first American production of Time Re- 
membered has been announced by the Playwrights’ 
Company as a major feature of its twentieth- 
anniversary season. The Playwrights are giving 
Time Remembered the full (continued on page 92) 
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Time Remembered began its 
English run at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, in December, 1954, 
where its success led to the 
production’s transfer to the New 
Theatre. Margaret Rutherford 
played the Duchess, and newcomer 
Mary Ure was Amanda. 


BELOW 


In this scene from the London 
production, Amanda is put through 
her paces by the head waiter of 
the Blue Danube café. Left to right 
Richard Goolden, Paul Scofield, 
Stringer Davis, Mary Ure, Geoffrey 
Dunn and Margaret Rutherford. 


Oliver Smith, one of Broadway’s 
busiest and most talented designers 
has provided the scenery for the 
American Time Remembered. In 
England the décor of Peter Rice 
was called one of the major factors 
in the success of that version 
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the unsung 


songsmith 3 
of 


AVERY WILLARD 


by Edward Jablonski 


A few seasons back, a popular game among song fanciers 
and followers of musical comedy was one in which the name of 
Harold Arlen, composer of the then current House of Flowers, 
was coupled with the astonishing number of songs he had 
written. As a musical, House of Flowers had its liabilities, but 
the score was not one of them. With the arrival this season of 
his newest Broadway show, Jamaica, starring Lena Horne and 
Ricardo Montalban, it is possible that Arlen may come into 
greater recognition, deservedly but belatedly. 

The “And Then He Wrote” game proved to be a decided 
revelation even to those who were not unfamiliar with the 
composer. Everyone knows that Jerome Kern composed “Ol 
Man River,” that George Gershwin created “The Man I Love,” 
that Irving Berlin wrote “White Christmas.” But few realized 
that one man, Harold Arlen, composed such diversified songs 
as “I Love a P rade,” “I’ve Got the World on a String.” “I Gotta 
Right to Sing the Blues,” “Stormy Weather,” “Between the 
Devil and the Deep Blue Sea,” “Let's Fall in Love,” “That Old 
Black Magic,” “Happiness Is a Thing Called Joe,” “Evalina,” 
“Accentuate the Positive,” “Over the Rainbow” and “Come 
Rain or Come Shine,” to skim over the most popular. This im- 
pressive output earned Arlen the doubtful distinction of being 
“the most sung, yet least sung-about popular composer.” (As 
with most well-turned phrases, this was not completely true, 
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of course— especially in the song-writing trade.) 

His Broadway friends attribute Arlen’s lack of 
wider recognition to some eighteen years’ residence 
in Hollywood, a community not given to the beating 
of drums for composers. Arlen himself doesn’t look 
back on his stay with any obvious bitterness; he 
made a good living in tie West, played golf, read a 
good deal, and made occasional trips East to do 
a show from time to time. However, he refused sev- 
eral film offers during the year and a half he worked 
with E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy on Jamaica. The 
Hollywood composer, Arlen might concede, gets little 
satisfaction for the soul because he has much less 
control over his contribution to the making of a show. 
Composing for the theatre holds greater excitement 
and real firsthand involvement. 

“You can follow your work from the moment of 
composition through rehearsals and all the inevi- 
table changes that come in the preparatory stages,” 
Arlen observed. “Of course, a little of your flesh is 
taken away during this time. You’ve got to compro- 
mise; you can’t put on a goatee and smock and begin 
strutting around. The song’s function in the show 
takes on significance now. Does it work theatrically? 
Does it motivate the action? Is the song, in a sense, 
a part of the dialogue—does the music capture char- 
acter without getting out of the framework of the 
show? And lyrics should not be sacrificed to the 
music; actually, melody and lyric should be a single 
unit—and in a truly good song, inseparable. When 
you do seventeen songs, as we did for Jamaica, you 
should favor the lyricist in spots so that he can get 
his humorous ideas over. You can’t have a show 
full of ballads. A true craftsman has to know how to 
set a frame for the lyricist to get the lyric fun off.” 

To illustrate his point, the composer moved to the 
piano and began to play and sing one of Lena Horne’s 
numbers, “Napoleon’s a Pastry.” It is so constructed 
that virtually every line of the lyric is separated by 
a brief musical interlude (which has a delightfully 
honky-tonk flavor). This provides the vocalist with 
breathing space and at the same time gives the 
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Miles White’s costume sketch for 
“Hurray for the Yankee Dollar,” one of 
the sequences in Jamaica, which is 
scheduled to open in New York 

late this month. 


In her first major Broadway role, 

Lena Horne will wear this alluring 
Miles White creation for the “Napoleon’s 
a Pastry” number in Arlen’s 

latest musical. 


audience an opportunity to digest the trickily amus- 
ing lines. Other “lyric fun” songs are “Monkey in 
the Mango Tree,” “Leave the Atom Alone” and 
“Push de Button,” all of which take a satiric view of 
contemporary civilization. 

These last “commentary” songs are appropriately 
calypsolike. Because he finds calypso boring and 
repetitious, Arlen has merely flavored the Jamaica 
score with it, feeling that a full evening of calypso 
would prove mighty dull. Before he began writing 
songs for the show, Arlen characteristically made a 
study of calypso and decided that using the authentic 
form would prove ineffective in the theatre. And 
when he began working on Jamaica, he had just 
completed House of Flowers, also with a Caribbean 
setting. The idea didn’t (continued on page 88) 
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Not always is the play the thing whereby the 
public is lured to the theatre. Trick scenery and 
mechanical effects have also had an enormous box- 
office appeal. Beginning with the middle eighties and 
continuing into the nineties, the popular theatrical 
fare was melodrama which pivoted on one big scene 
created by a stage device or illusion. During the 
nineties, stock companies, resident and touring, flour- 
ished throughout the nation, offering a form of enter- 
tainment known as the ten-twenty-thirty; and no 
matter how limited their funds, they always had 
access to certain essential properties: a metal tank, 
a huge rope, a treadmill, a hand lever or a movable 
flight of steps. 

Oddly enough, a simple metal tank, large enough 
to hold several plunging horses, was one of the first 
important mediums to influence stage history. It was 
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The ornate stairway, which served the early musical shows so 
handsomely, continues to have its uses. As recently as New 
Faces of '56, it was the promenade for this Act I finale 
“Isn’t She Lovely?” 


introduced about 1823, when melodramas like 
Timour the Tartar and El Hyder, importations from 
Astley’s Amphitheatre in London, initiated a craze 
for equestrian drama. Recently this same tank, con- 
verted into a glamorous swimming pool, was the 
come-on for the successful musical Wish You Were 
Here. 

An ordinary lever which governed an electric 
switchboard was responsible for one of the most 
popular plays ever written, Under the Gaslight 
(1867) by Augustin Daly. The big scene showed a 
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Civil War veteran trussed to a railroad track, di- 
rectly in the path of a speeding locomotive, but res- 
cued by the heroine who appeared just in time to 
swerve the switch. To the melodrama Zip (1874) 
goes the credit for the first sensational use of a rope 
in a breath-taking scene in which the heroine hangs 
perilously in mid-air in order to illumine the watery 
pathway from a lighthouse to the shore. The flying 
apparatus in Peter Pan has brought a fortune to the 
box office; and the crane which carried Beatrice 
Lillie over the Ziegfeld Follies audience earlier this 
year—a stunt first introduced in Knight for a Day 
fifty years ago—has also attracted lustrous lucre. 
Flights of steps have set the public on edge since 
the days of Sporting Life through Tallulah’s down- 


The climactic scene of Joseph Arthur’s melodrama Blue 
Jeans repeated the formula of the heroine’s eleventh-hour 
rescue act, In this case the hero had been thrown across the 
carriage of a circular saw. 


In Augustin Daly’s popular melodrama Under the Gaslight, 
the heroine arrived just in time to save a victim who had 
been bound and placed on a railroad track. There 
several versions of this work. 


were 
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The importance of the mechanics of production in another 
era was reflected in the billing on a program for Wallack’s 
in New York. This was not precisely what Peter Ustinov 
calls an “authors’ theatre.” 


ward flight to death in The Eagle Has Two Heads. 
A laughable burlesque of the grand stairway show- 
girl promenades was a feature of New Faces of ’56. 
Multiple are the uses of that humble instrument of 
static movement, the treadmill, which served as the 
precipitous highway for the cowboys in The Round- 
up, as the rescue medium in The Still Alarm, as the 
eternal road for De Lawd in The Green Pastures 
and as the chariot-race arena in the fabulously suc- 
cessful Ben Hur. A recent theatrical excitant is the 
revolving stage which is an aid to swift changes of 
settings and costumes. 

Sometimes, it is clear, the mechanical presentation 
of a play is more interesting than the play itself. 
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Above left: The principals in the new Angel recording of Bellini’s 

La Sonnambula include (from left): Eugenia Ratti, Nicola Zaccaria 

Nicola Monti and Maria Meneghini Callas. Above right: Igor Stravinsky 
conducts his latest ballet score, Agon, for Columbia. The work will be 
presented on stage as a ballet for the first time next month in New York 


by Emily Coleman 


While there are those who wait for the first frost to herald the autumnal season, this depart- 
ment has always leaned heavily on the mail boy and the switchboard operator. When these two 
oracles begin to complain bitterly about a growing strain on the nation’s channels of communica- 
tion, we may safely assume that fall is upon us, and the pitter-patter of falling leaves will be as 
nothing compared to the lazy descent of publicity releases into the nearest wastepaper basket. 
The press agents have run out of money, the stars have run out of money—or so they tell the 
press agents—and so in the interests of culture we will have another new music season. 

Although nobody in the music business runs less out of money than the record companies, 
their responsibilities toward culture are similarly heightened as autumn approaches. Since our 
knowledge of seasonal merchandising is confined principally to items like water wings and ga- 
loshes, we will risk no arguments as to the economic soundness of their reasoning, and will instead 
pass along a few anticipatory notes about some recorded goodies to come. 

RCA Victor will mark the return of Roberta Peters to the operatic arena (she took a year 
off to have a baby) with two albums featuring her lyric coloratura soprano: Verdi's Rigoletto and 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. For the Rigoletto the Duke to her Gilda is Jussi Bjoerling, 
and Robert Merrill is Rigoletto, her father. Jonel Perlea conducts the orchestra and chorus of the 
Rome Opera House. The Lucia has Jan Peerce as Edgardo, and Erich Leinsdorf conducting the 
musical forces of the Rome Opera House. Leinsdorf and the orchestra and chorus of Rome’s 
Teatro dell’ Opera also back up RCA Victor’s two other new operatic offerings for the fall and 
early winter: Puccini’s Tosca and Madama Butterfly. Zinka Milanov, Jussi Bjoerling and Leonard 
Warren add luster to the Tosca, but Butterfly stars Anna Moffo,an American better known abroad 
than at home. Miss Moffo, a Pennsylvanian, hopes to remedy this unfortunate situation this fall 
when she makes her American operatic stage debut with the Lyric Opera in Chicago, where she 
is slated to sing in Puccini’s La Bohéme, Lucia di Lammermoor and Mozart’s The Marriage of 
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Figaro. Most of Miss Moffo’s American contracts 
came via a purportedly sensational performance of 
Butterfly that she gave on Italian television. 

One of Angel’s new operatic albums of the season 
also provides an opportunity to hear Miss Moffo, as 
she sings Musetta on that label’s La Bohéme. The 
Mimi, naturally, is Maria Meneghini Callas; the 
Rodolfo, Giuseppe di Stefano; and the conductor, 
Antonio Votto. This Bohéme bears the imprimatur 
of La Scala, as does Angel’s new album of Bellini’s 
La Sonnambula, starring (who else?) Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas. Her third of the season, Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville, appears to be a further repertorial 
aggrandizement granted in England, for the orchestra 
and chorus are those of the London Philharmonia. 

La Superba, it might be noted, finally carried off 
her return to Athens in triumph— but not without 
enduring a few moments of distressing uncertainty. 
Picture the situation. Some years ago a very fat, 
very unhappy teen-aged Maria Kallas, or Caloger- 
opoulos, left Greece, the land of her parents, in a 
rage at the way she was treated by “jealous col- 
leagues” at the Royal Opera in Athens. Now she was 
returning, a world-famous star, at a fee of $9,000 for 
two concerts during the Athens festival. This sum 
stuck in the craw of many proud but poverty- 
haunted Greeks; it was even reported by the United 
Press that the police were afraid that they could not 
guarantee order at the first concert, that there might 
be demonstrations. Shortly before the concert, how- 
ever, La Divina canceled, the victim of a sore throat. 
Inasmuch as a singer’s sore throat comes under the 


Anna Moffo, represented in Angel’s new La Boheme and 
Victor’s new Madama Butterfly, will make her American 
operatic stage debut this fall with the Chicago Lyric 


The Rome Opera House was the scene of this recording 
session for RCA Victor’s new Rigoletto. Left to right: Roberta 
Peters, Jussi Bjoerling and Robert Merrill. 


contractual heading of a natural disaster, a state of 
war and an act of God, there was nothing to be done 
but wait. Fortuitously, the affliction was short-lived, 
and the soprano sang the second of her two sched- 
uled concerts in the ancient Herod Atticus Theatre 
to what the New York Times called “tremendous and 
sustained applause,” with Premier Constantine Kara- 
manlis present to congratulate her. It would appear 
that this twentieth-century Countess of Monte Cristo 
had evened another score. 

Paradoxically, this tale of triumph only serves to 
underline a cast listing in another of Angel’s upcom- 
ing releases — Strauss’s Der Rosenkavyalier, con- 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan and starring Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf as the Marschallin. Singing the 
tiny role of Marianne, duenna to Sophie, is a soprano 
who not so very long ago aroused the Metropolitan 
Opera to ovations not yet enjoyed by Maria Callas 
at that house. Her name is Ljuba Welitch, and ten 
years have not even passed since she captured the 
Met with the silver in her throat and the flame of 
her elemental passions. She lives in Vienna now, is 
married to a policeman, and still sings with the opera 
there. What happened to cut short the sustained 
magic in her voice is not easily assignable, but two 
things are sure: She drove her voice mercilessly and 
she had a consuming appetite for life. 

Totally uncomparable in longevity of career is the 
incredible Kirsten Flagstad, happily and busily mak- 
ing phonograph records at the age of sixty-two. 


London’s seasonal listings include two new operatic 
items with her: Gluck’s Alceste, with Raoul Jobin 
and the Geraint Jones Orchestra and Chorus; and 
Act III of Wagner’s Die Walkiire, with Otto Edel- 


mann as Wotan and (continued on page 82) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Reappearance of a Classic 


On the Art of the Theatre by Edward Gordon Craig. 
(Theatre Arts Books, 296 pp., $4.75) 


When Robert Edmond Jones, father of modern 
scene design in America, was still fresh out of Har- 
vard, he tried to enroll in Gordon Craig’s school in 
Florence, Italy. Jones was turned down—a rebuff 
which he forgave but could not forget. He went in- 
stead to study as an observer with Max Reinhardt. 
But Craig’s inspiration remained with him, visible to 
this day in “Bobby’s” scenic sketches and written 
essays. 

The impact of Craig on Americar production is 
still felt so strongly that it is hard to believe that the 
first edition of his group of essays, On the Art of the 
Theatre, appeared forty-six years ago. In the 1911 
preface Craig welcomed to his pages the stage pio- 
neers of that day: Appia, Stanislavsky, Meyerhold, 
Antoine, Fort, Yeats, and others, most of whom are 
now gone from the world. Happily Craig himself, at 
eighty-five, is still with us; he even survived a 
shocking interlude in a Vichy concentration camp 
during World War II. Now Theatre Arts Books 
offers a new edition of his historic book, this time 
with a photo study of the old master as a frontispiece 
and with a new selection from his designs. It is 
pleasant to encounter again this artist’s reverence 
for the high purpose of theatre, his rhapsodic prose, 
his lyrical drawings. Craig himself may never have 
been “practical”; but today he guides the hand and 
eye of almost every practicing designer in American 
theatre, films and television. 

How long will that influence last? For a long time, 
no doubt, in spite of newer tendencies. The example 
of dynamic Soviet settings has punched some holes 
in Craig’s exalted mood; cubism and surrealism have 
also done their work. A certain crispness, an admix- 
ture of astringent wit, begins to be felt in American 
scene design. And just over the horizon is the all- 
out challenge of Brecht’s epic form. 

But if it is true that Craig has been too inclined to 
drape this crude world of ours in mist, it is also true 
that he has made rightful demands on the scenic 
artist’s imagination. Turn once more to those com- 
pelling directions for designing Macbeth: “I see two 
things. I see a lofty and steep rock, and I see the moist 
cloud which envelops the head of this rock. That is 
to say, a place for fierce and warlike men to inhabit, 
a place for phantoms to nest in . . .” Once upon a 
time, maybe, you could design a setting on a back- 
drop, starting at the upper left-hand corner and fin- 
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ishing at the lower right-hand corner. That was B.C. 
—before Craig and his On the Art of the Theatre. 
— Mordecai Gorelik 


Doers As Well As Dreamers 


Ten Talents in the American Theatre, edited by 
David H. Stevens. (University of Oklahoma Press, 
299 pp., $4) 

Ten persons contributed to this book—Robert 
Gard, Paul Baker, Alan Schneider, Margo Jones, 
Frederic McConnell, Barclay Leathem, Gilmor 
Brown, Leslie Cheeks, Jr., George C. Izenour and 
Paul Green. Each of them possesses the dream of 
and faith in a vital and creative American theatre. 
Through this book each reveals the enthusiasm 
which has helped to stoke the fire of a national 
theatre movement. Most important, they are not 
only dreamers but doers who are still demonstrating 
by their abilities as directors, organizers, writers, 
producers, teachers and inventors how a vigorous 
theatre can be made to flourish in any American 
community. They are showing that a traditional the- 
atre building is not essential; using playhouses 
which range from open-air structures to abandoned 
churches to warehouses, they are producing exciting 
new theatre forms with new plays and new audiences. 

One is especially impressed with George Izenour’s 
chapter “Science and the Contemporary Theatre,” in 
which he appeals for a re-examination of our tradi- 
tional methods. And Frederic McConnell’s story of 
the Cleveland Playhouse dramatizes his statement 
that “the heart of the theatre is a director and staff, 
and only by their superior quality can a general 
company grow to excellence.” 

Editor David Stevens must have been confronted 
with a difficult task in selecting only ten talents from 
the vast army of dedicated workers in all parts of the 
country. He is to be commended for choosing not the 
acting stars but the workers behind the scenes, who 
by their efforts are stimulating other talents to come 
forth as writers, directors, actors and designers. One 
receives from this stimulating book not only a fresh 
look at the development of the American theatre for 
the past forty years but, more important, a renewed 
interest in our creative potential; for as Paul Green 
states in the final chapter, ‘There is much, much 
work to be done.” 

— Leonard Leone 
(Mr. Leone is director of the Wayne State Univer- 
sity Theatre in Detroit.) 
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Bells Are Ringing. The complete text of the Broad- 
way hit, including book and lyrics by Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green. (Random House, 177pp., $2.95) 


Shakespearean Tragedy and the Elizabethan Com- 
promise by Paul N. Siegel. Against a historical back- 
ground, the author shows the social structure on 
which the Elizabethan pattern of belief was founded, 
and the “compromise” in the balance of class forces. 
Indexed. (New York University Press, 243 pp., $5) 


Clowns by Douglas Newton. A colorful story of 
clowns from earliest times to the present. The author 
takes up the different kinds of clowns, each a special- 
ist in his own art. Illustrated and indexed. (Franklin 
Watts, 209 pp., $2.95) 


Dance, a Creative Art Experience by Margaret N. 
H’Doubler. A classic work, now made available in 
a new edition, on the aesthetics of dance which re- 
affirms the author’s application of this art form to 
a changing cultural pattern. Illustrated. (University 
of Wisconsin Press, 168 pp., $4) 


Dear Anybody ... or the Crafty Letter-Writer 
by Jules Munshin. Illustrated by Doug Anderson. 
This delightfully humorous book tells you “every- 
thing” you want to know about letter writing, such 
as “How to Write When You Have Nothing to Say,” 
and “How to Write to Show Folk.” (Crown, 175 pp., 
$2.95) 


The English History Play in the Age of Shake- 
speare by Irving Ribner. An examination of Tudor 
and Stuart history plays with special attention 
to Shakespeare’s works. Detailed bibliography. 
(Princeton University Press, 354 pp., $5) 


The Founders by Paul Green. The complete text 
of the symphonic drama dealing with the beginnings 
of English colonization in America, as performed in 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Jamestown Festival Edition. 
(Samuel French, 210 pp., $3) 


Habima by Raikin Ben-Ari, with a foreword by 
Harold Clurman. In telling the story of Habima, 
the famous Hebrew acting group founded in Moscow 
and flourishing today in Israel, the author, a member 
of the original troupe, writes feelingly of their strug- 
gles, disappointments and artistic achievements. 
(Yoseloff, 247 pp., $5) 


Jesting Apostle, The Private Life of Bernard Shaw, 
by Stephen Winsten. A close friend of G.B.S., the 
author reveals some hitherto unknown facts about 
his life, and conversations with him. Photographs. 
(Dutton, 231 pp., $5) 


The Modern Theatre, edited by Eric Bentley. Vol- 
ume five in the Modern Theatre series contains texts 
of the following five plays: Danton’s Death, The Mar- 
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riage, Escurial, Medea and Cock-A-Doodle Dandy. 
(Doubleday, 310 pp., paper: 95c) 


The No Plays of Japan by Arthur Waley. Transla- 
tions and summaries of famous No plays by one of 
the foremost authorities on this Japanese theatrical 
form. Included are a detailed introduction by the 
author, and letters by Oswald Sickert. Indexed. 
(Grove, 319 pp., cloth $4, paper $1.75) 


On the Design of Shakespearian Tragedy by Har- 
old S. Wilson. This book traces Shakespeare’s devel- 
opment as writer of tragedy by comparisons of 
Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth and 
other plays. Indexed. (University of Toronto Press, 
256 pp., $5) 


Opera Caravan by Quaintance Eaton, with a fore- 
word by Rudolf Bing. The adventures of the Metro- 
politan Opera on tour from 1883 to 1956. Included 
are a compilation of complete tour casts and an 
index. Photographs. (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
400 pp., $7) 


The Potting Shed by Graham Greene. The com- 
plete text of the play as introduced on Broadway last 
season. (Viking, 123 pp., $3) 


Religious Drama. A volume of five plays, selected 
and introduced by Marvin Halverson, which con- 
tains: For the Time Being by W. H. Auden, The 
Firstborn by Christopher Fry, David by D. H. Law- 
rence, The Zeal of Thy House by Dorothy Sayers 
and The Bloody Tenet by James Schevill. (Meridian 
Books, 410 pp., $1.45) 


The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, edited by Hugh 
Fisher. A pictorial record of the ballet company from 
1946 to 1956, with a list of the dancers, composers, 
choreographers and designers who have worked for 
it. Photographs. (Pitman, 82 pp., $2.95) 


Screen World. Daniel Blum’s 1957 Film Annual. 
A complete pictorial and statistical record of the 
films released in 1956, containing more than five 
hundred photographs of American and foreign films, 
together with cast lists. (Greenberg, 240 pp.,$5) 


Six Plays by Henrik Ibsen, new translations, with 
an introduction, by Eva LeGallienne. The plays are: 
A Doll’s House, Ghosts, An Enemy of the People, 
Rosmersholm, Hedda Gabler and The Master Builder. 
(Modern Library, 510 pp., $1.65) 


Tennessee Day in St. Louis by Peter Taylor. A do- 
mestic comedy which takes place during the cele- 
bration of “Tennessee Day” in St. Louis. (Random 
House, 177 pp., $2.95) 


What Is Theatre? by Eric Bentley. Comments on 
the 1954-56 theatre seasons and a critical discussion 
of the modern theatre as a whole. (Horizon Press, 
cloth $3.50; Beacon Press, 273 pp., paper $1.75) * 
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Three times I arrived at Miss Davis’ 
apartment, each time to find that the 
sitting was canceled. Once the door- 
man told me it was off; once a sec- 
retary gave us the news on the 
house phone; and the third time, her 
husband, Gary Merrill, informed us 
that Miss Davis was indisposed. I 
had missed a deadline and I was fed 
up with the press agent and his do- 
nothing, wringing-of-hands attitude; 
and so I called one of the producers 
and told him about the situation. 
“Call for her tomorrow and I guar- 
antee she'll make it,” he said. And 
Miss Davis did. This time there was 
no hired Cadillac. 


Once, when I was trying to catch 
up with Marilyn Monroe, a 20th 
Century-Fox press agent was not only 
negative but downright rude. “Not 
a chance,” he said. I contacted Spy- 
ros Skouras in Paris and told him 
of my difficulties. On the following 
day Billy Wilder, director of The 
Seven Year Itch, then being filmed 
in New York, telephoned and said, 
“I will deliver the body to you at 
2 p.m. tomorrow.” He and Miss Mon- 
roe and retinue did arrive, almost 
at 2 p.m.—and the retinue included 
playwright George Axelrod and his 


wife; Sam Shaw, a photographer; 
and Earl Wilson, a columnist. 


A point I'd like to make is that 
often I have to do what the press 
agent is hired for: get publicity for 
his client. One time we thought it 
would be a surprise element in our 
magazine to photograph Rocky Mar- 
ciano just after he had won the 
heavyweight boxing championship of 
the United States. I called his rep- 
resentative and said that I was the- 
atre editor of Harper’s Bazaar. A 
gravelly, guys-and-dolls voice re- 
plied, “What cigar store is calling?” 
When I explained carefully what I 
sought, the receiver was slammed 
in my ear. Eventually we got our 
picture, but it took some outside 
help—-the intervention of the sports 
editor of the New York Journal- 
American. 


Before Judy Garland’s marriage to 
Sid Luft, he was handling her pub- 
licity, as he may be today. She was 
making her much-touted “comeback” 
at the Palace. I made four different 
dates to pick her up at the theatre 
and bring her to our studio; four 
times I bought a hundred roses for 
the sitting, drove up in a Cadillac, 
and each time I was told by her 
maid, not by Mr. Luft, that Miss 
Garland didn’t feel “up” to posing 
that night. The fourth night she 
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Press Agents and Me 
(Continued from page 67) 


made it, but do you call that public 
relations? 

Ava Gardner’s press agent said 
that Miss Gardner was impossible 
to reach; a telegraph message to her 
hotel brought her to our studio on 
the double. There were so many 
complications thrown in the way of 
getting to Grace Kelly through the 
usual press channels (long before 
she became Her Royal Highness) 
that I called her direct at her fam- 
ily’s place in Philadelphia; she came 
alone to my slum apartment in New 
York and posed prettily in the back 
yard. When Mae West was at the 
Latin Quarter, her press agent set 
down all sorts of restrictions. When 
we went to the night club and pho- 
tographed Miss West from 4 to 5 
a.m. with her Mr. America muscle- 
men, she was the epitome of blonde, 
buxom good nature. 

I had read in a gossip column that 
every Sunday Yul Brynner went 
fishing, and I thought it would be 
amusing to photograph the exotic 
gentleman on his day off from The 
King and I. We hired a boat and 
set out for a day of fishing on Long 
Island Sound, only to find that the 
item had been made out of whole 
cloth. Fishing was not at all what 
Brynner did on Sunday. It was such 
a blustery day that I was afraid this 
was one time I’d be forced to call 
the press agent and say, “I’m ter- 
ribly sorry, but we've given your 
star pneumonia.” 


I remember when we had Helen 
Hayes come to our studio on a Sun- 
day night to pose in the costume 
she was to wear in Joshua Logan’s 
version of Chekhov’s The Cherry 
Orchard. Logan came along too. He 
had just bought a camera and was 
camera-crazy; every time our pho- 
tographer, a woman, took a picture, 
Logan was right in front of her tak- 
ing the same photograph. I asked 
the press agent if he couldn’t get 
Logan out of her hair, but he made 
no effort to interfere. Finally, after 
our photographer had shot in duet 
a dozen times, she turned to Mr. 
Logan politely and asked, “And now 
what photograph shall we take?” 


When I asked to have Leland 
Hayward, the same Mr. Logan, Jo 
Mielziner and a couple of other tal- 
ents connected with Wish You Were 
Here gathered together in a care- 
fully smoke-filled hotel room to be 
photographed playing poker, the 
press agent, Leo Freedman, said it 
was impossible; that they never 
played poker, that they couldn't 


waste the time, and that he thought 
it was a lousy idea. Maybe it was, 
but it was mine own. I called pro- 
ducer Hayward, and he said, “Of 
course.” Not only did the gentlemen 
pose for their picture, they became 
so engrossed in the game that they 
played a couple of hands after the 
photographer had finished shooting, 
and even drank the prop whisky 
placed on the table. 


Despite my complaints, I can still 
find words of praise for some mem- 
bers of the trade. Montgomery 
Clift’s erstwhile press agent re- 
deemed herself when Elizabeth Tay- 
lor was posing for a fashion photo- 
graph at the Metropolitan Museum. 
Miss Taylor’s mother, who had the 
reputation of being a stage mother 
to end all stage mothers, arrived 
with the young star. The press rep- 
resentative, with only the smallest 
prompting, got the idea and sug- 
gested that she and Mrs. Taylor go 
shopping, much to the relief of my- 
seif, the photographer and—I would 
say, offhand—Elizabeth Taylor. 


There are also some indefatigable 
theatre press agents who never give 
you a bum steer. Barry Hyams is 
a believer in the quiet sale. Once, 
in an emergency, Dick Maney, a 
gruff, hearty, ubiquitous rough dia- 
mond, produced Tallulah Bankhead 
at midnight on the same day I'd 
asked for her. Bill Fields arranged 
for us to photograph the great Span- 
ish trapeze artist Pinito Del Oro in 
the midst of Madison Square Garden 
with a giraffe as a backdrop. An- 
other time he inveigled Fernando 
Lamas to pose luxuriously in bed 
for a “Men Women Dote On” fea- 
ture. Arthur Cantor could not get 
Arch Oboler to be photographed 
wearing a space helmet before the 
opening of his Night of the Auk last 
season; but since the production 
closed shortly after the New York 
opening, I forgave him. The press 
agent for Call Me Madam could not 
persuade Howard Lindsay, Russel 
Crouse and Irving Berlin to wear 
their tuxedo trousers for a picture, 
although I was grateful when they 
posed with Ethel Merman at a myth- 
ical banquet; they went halfway 
and were correctly black-tied above 
table. 


But there is one thing I'll never 
forgive. A press agent once in- 
vited me, along with a dozen other 
editors, to fly to Monte Carlo to 
fluff up some interest in a lemon of 
a film called Monte Carlo Baby, 
which Audrey Hepburn had made 
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before she became the rage of New 
York in Gigi. I accepted, bought 
clothes for the overseas festivities, 
and so that‘I could enjoy the trip 
with a clear conscience, I wrote a 
short piece and made sure of a page 
in the magazine for Miss Hepburn 
before the scheduled departure. The 


Georg Solti conducting the Vienna 
Philharmonic. Other new London 
operatic sets include two by Strauss: 
Die Frau ohne Schatten, featuring 
a star line-up embracing Leonie 
Rysanek, Christel Géltz, Hans Hopf 
and Paul Schéffler, plus the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Karl Béhm, and 
Arabella, with an equally impressive 
cast including Lisa Della Casa, Hilde 
Gueden, George London and Otto 
Edelmann, with the Vienna Philhar- 
monic again under Solti. 


Columbia and Epic have two new 
operatic entries of note. Schénberg’s 
Moses und Aron was written by the 
twelve-tone master in the early 
thirties and never finished. Three 
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date came and went without word 
from the press agent. We found 
out eventually that he had left the 
country. About three years later 
I ran into him at the Moby Dick 
premiére in New London. He glad- 
handed me as though I were a long- 
lost sister. “Dorothy, where have 


Records: Season's Greetings 
(Continued from page 78) 


years after his death in 1951, it was 
given its premiére in Hamburg, and 
last spring its presentation in Ziirich 
scored with critics from all over Eu- 
rope. This recording is a Nordeut- 
scher Rundfunk production con- 
ducted by Hans Rosbaud. Epic’s The 
Marriage of Figaro, with the Vienna 
State Opera Choir and the Vienna 
Symphony under Karl Boéhm, will 
probably attract most attention be- 
cause of its Countess—Sena Jurinac, 
due to make her Metropolitan Opera 
debut this coming season, and sched- 
uled also to sing the title role in 
the premiére of Samuel Barber's 
Vanessa at the Met. 


The fall and winter record season 
also promises extremely well for 
ballet. In honor of the world-wide 
celebration this year of Igor Stravin- 
sky’s seventy-fifth birthday, this co- 
lossal creator of the twentieth cen- 
tury is represented on almost all 
labels. Columbia, which has a con- 
tractual stake in his career, leads 
off with Agon, his latest ballet score. 
Commissioned by Lincoln Kirstein 
for the New York City Ballet, Agon 
received its concert premiére in Los 
Angeles last June and will be pre- 
sented on stage as a ballet for the 
first time in November by the New 
York City Ballet, with choreography 
by George Balanchine. This record- 
ing is conducted by Stravinsky him- 
self, at the helm of the Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra 


Petrouchka and Firebird are poles 
apart in Stravinsky’s creative life 
from the recent complex serial tech- 
niques of Agon, yet the public is still 
apt to prefer their pagan rhythms 
and barbaric color. No conductor 
knows his way around either score 
as Well as Pierre Monteux, who was 
Diaghilev’s conductor at the time 
(around 1911 and 1912) when the 
two talented Russians—Diaghilev 
and Stravinsky—had Paris by the 
tail. Thus RCA Victor’s new Pet- 
rouchka and Firebird have Monteux 
conducting the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra. However, an Angel Pet- 
rouchka has the strongest kind of 


you been keeping yourself?” he 
exuded. “Wait a minute, dear, I 
want to introduce you to the mayor. 
He’s a good guy and there might be 
a spot for him in your magazine.” 
And off he rushed into the crowd. 

To crush or squeeze, as to press 
the juice from the grapes. 


competitor in Efrem Kurtz, who 
used to conduct the ‘Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo in its days of glory 
with Leonide Massine and Alexandra 
Danilova. Furthermore, the Angel- 
Kurtz Petrouchka is complete as 
balletomanes know it, spine-chilling 
drum rolls and all. 


The current American season of 
the Royal Ballet, saluted by THE- 
ATRE ARTS in its last issue, is also 
represented on discs. Angel has a 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet Silver Jubilee 
album (celebrated before the com- 
pany was honored by Queen Eliza- 
beth) which is conducted by Robert 
Irving, and London has its new. Brit- 
ten score, The Prince of the Pagodas, 
with Britten himself conducting the 
Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden. And if anyone still 
doubts the potency of television, let 
him reflect that both RCA Victor 
and Angel have albums of Pro- 
kofieff’s Cinderella, presented by the 
Royal Ballet on American TV last 
spring. Fortunately Prokofieff wrote 
a score great enough to stand the 
strain. 


Speaking of fairy tales, as who 
doesn’t in television, RCA Victor will 
record The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
starring Claude Rains and Van John- 
son. As yet unsettled when this is- 
sue closed is who will record Cole 
Porter’s first venture into TV— 
Aladdin, from the Arabian Nights, 
with book by S. J. Perelman. It 
will be presented on CBS-TV, how- 
ever, and that network is close kin 
to a record company of the same 
name. 


The new Broadway season on rec- 
ords is not entirely firmed up yet, 
but Columbia has the Leonard Bern- 
stein-Jerome Robbins West Side 
Story, and RCA Victor has the Har- 
old Arlen-Lena Horne Jamaica. I 
Arlen’s score for Jamaica equals the 
music he wrote for House of Flowers, 
it will be rewarding indeed, for 
House of Flowers should have been 
a smash hit on the strength of its 
music. Somebody goofed, but it 
wasn’t Harold Arlen. 
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the German. 


For 1957-58, Kermit Bloomgarden, 
always one of the most active (and 
certainly among the most success- 
ful) of the Broadway managers, 
promises the Ketti Frings dramatiza- 
tion of Thomas Wolfe’s famous novel 
Look Homeward, Angel, starring 
Tony Perkins, and he is also enthusi- 
astic about a musical piece, The 
Music Man, which he will present in 
December in association with Her- 
bert Greene and Frank Productions, 
Inc. Robert Preston is the star. 
Scene designer Jo Mielziner, who 
returned to the ranks of the pro- 
ducers for the first time since 1935 
with last season’s Happy Hunting, 
has acquired Chaparral, a first play 
by Valgene Massey, twenty-seven- 
year-old dramatist of Robstown, 
Texas, who walked out on the prac- 
tice of law to take up playwriting 

just as Elmer Rice did back in 
1914. As for Mr. Rice and 1957-58, 
he is to do the staging of The 
Young Strangers, written by Irene 
Kamp, and he will undoubtedly be 
called upon for some work in con- 
nection with the musical version of 
his Dream Girl, which also is on 
Mielziner’s schedule. 


The Theatre Guild, now in busi- 
ness for almost forty years (a longer 
reign than that of any other man- 
agement in the history of the Amer- 
ican theatre), controls several prop- 
erties, in addition to having a stake 
in The Saturday Night Kid and 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll. 
These include the Dore Schary script 
Sunrise at Campobello, a dramatiza- 
tion of four years (1921-24) of the 
life of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
The Boarding House, an Irish com- 
edy by Will Lorin, derived from the 
James Joyce story. The Guild also 
has under consideration a condensed 
version of Bernard Shaw’s Back to 
Methuselah, which would star 
Celeste Holm and James Daly, and 
a new play, Fever for Life, in which 
Fay Bainter would have the leading 
role. 


Jule Styne, a producer-composer 
who is never idle, has great hopes 
for the play with music that Rich- 
ard Bissell and his wife Marian are 
basing on the popular Bissell novel 
Say, Darling. Abe Burrows will do 
the staging for producers Styne and 


Lester Osterman. Lillian Hellman 
has been writing a play at Martha’s 
Vineyard which is a possibility for 
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Forecast for 1957-58 
(Continued from page 20) 


the new season, and in October Sol 
Hurok, the impresario who has been 
bringing culture to our shores for 
many years, will present Emlyn 
Williams in his performances as A 
Boy Growing Up, an entertainment 
based on the stories of Dylan 
Thomas. It has been highly success- 
ful in London. Hurok is also spon- 
soring North American tours of the 
Royal Ballet, formerly Sadler's Wells 
Ballet, and the regimental band and 


the massed pipers of the Black 
Watch. 


Producer Joe Hyman has a play 
he is counting on—Fair Game, a 
comedy by Sam Locke. It calls for 
fifteen players and three sets. Wal- 
ter Kerr, the dramatic critic; his 
wife Jean, Joan Ford and Leroy An- 
derson have written a musical com- 
edy, Goldilocks, in which Elaine 
Stritch is to appear under the man- 
agement of Robert Whitehead. Gil- 
bert Miller, continuing his opera- 
tions as a man of two cities, New 
York and London, still holds the 
rights to The Dazzling Hour, Nancy 
Mitford’s adaptation of a French 
comedy which was tried out during 
the summer. Cheryl Crawford likes 
a play entitled The Lonely Passion 
of Judith Hearne, a dramatization 
by Brian Moore of his own novel. 
The Playwrights’ Company, working 
in association with Gilbert Miller, 
will sponsor Siobhan McKenna and 
Art Carney, television comedian, in 
The Rope Dancers, drama by Mor- 
ton Wishengrad. The expert Elia 
Kazan will stage William Inge’s new 
play The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs, and the mercurial José Fer- 
rer is scheduled to direct a musical 
comedy, The Captain’s Paradise, 
which is based on the film that 
starred Alec Guinness. This one 
should be along early in 1958. A 
spring entry may be the Playwright’s 
Company production of So Like 
Lucrece, Christopher Fry’s version 
of a Jean Giraudoux comedy which 
is to have an earlier showing in 
London, with Vivien Leigh in a lead- 
ing role under Laurence Olivier’s 
direction. 


What else for the season of 1957- 
58? Some that is probable, much 
that is possible. Alexander H. Cohen 
expects to get going with his “Nine 


- O'Clock Theatre,” a series of varied 


stage programs. Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy piled up a lot of mile- 
age on the summer circuit with their 


tour in The Man in the Dog Suit, 
written by William Wright and Al- 
bert Beich; but there was no definite 
decision as to Broadway at the time 
of this writing. There seems to be 
a chance that Martha Raye will be 
returning to the Broadway stage in 
For Amusement Only, a revue which 
has found popularity in London, and 
the team of John Fearnley and David 
Gray, Jr. have definite plans for 
Broadway presentation of Cut of the 
Axe, a dramatization by Sheppard 
Kerman of Delmar Jackson’s novel. 


Billie Burke, who has been look- 
ing a long time for a good play for 
Broadway, recently read one she 
likes—Bette Bibb, a topical comedy 
by Paul Crabtree. If the London 
success La Plume de ma Tante is 
finally done here, the French- 
British revue will come forth under 
the auspices of Jack Hylton, the Lon- 
don showman, and Joseph Kipness. 
Morton DaCosta, director of Auntie 
Mame and other hits, controls A for 
Adult, comedy by Robert Soderberg; 
Arthur Klein reports that he will be 
presenting a musical comedy, High 
and Happy in December; and actor- 
manager-director Maurice Evans 
controls The Marriner Method by 
Otis Bigelow, though he reports that 
his plans are too uncertain to war- 
rant any further announcement. 
Michael Myerberg, producer of Com- 
pulsion, is also interested in Robert 
Thom’s The Minotaur, which has 
been tested in Westport. 

And there’s still more. Jean Dal- 
rymple, an unstoppable force in Man- 
hattan’s West Fifties, is planning a 
three-week fall run for Carousel at 
the City Center. An _ interesting 
newcomer, Jerry Lynn, formerly an 
actor, promises musical plays based 
on honorable antiques, Trelawney of 
the Wells and Camille. Paul Greg- 
ory will be represented by a pro- 
duction of The Rivalry, Norman Cor- 
win’s dramatization of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, with Agnes Moore- 
head, Raymond Massey and Brian 
Donlevy as its acting trio. Robert 
Joseph is fascinated by a play en- 
titled Brouhaha, written by George 
Tabori. 


That’s a preview of the season of 
1957-58. The American theatre needs 
writers more than anything else; 
perhaps, with the field seemingly 
wide open during the new season, 
some new ones will come along be- 
tween now and mid-May. 
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Important Plays 


From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past nine years. 


Joan of Lorraine Spring 1948 

Command Decision —_ — — 
March 1949 
April 


The Silver Whistle 
Present Laughter 
Edword, My Son 
Two Blind Mice.... 
The Biggest Thief ‘in 
The aepetee Soe 


That Lady 

Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep 
Dierde of the Sorrows 
Caesar and epee. 

The Enchanted . 

Lost in the Stars. 

The Innocents 

The Happy Time...... : 
The Day After Tomorrow... 
The Gioconda Smile... 

Season in the Sun.. oi 
Mergenthwirker's Lobbiies .... 
The informer ....... 

The Autumn Garden, ‘Act |. 
The Autumn Garden, Act t.. 
The Autumn Garden, Act |/1 
Second Threshold ......... 
Billy Budd 

The House of Bernarda Alba 
Don Juan in Hell... 

The Country Girl 

Bell, Book and Cue 


Slaughter of the Innocents... 
Paint Your Wagon 

Point of No Return.. 
Darkness at Noon 

The Children's Hour 

My Darlin’ Aide ................... : 
The Deep Blue Sec........... 
See the Jaguar 

Misalliance ....... 

The Crucible 

Time Out for Char. Sascclibibi 
Bernardine = < 
Picnic 

The Climate of Eden .. 

My 3 Angels . 
The Fifth Season .............. 
Camino Real ; 

The Little Hut ............. 
Sabrine Fair 

Kiss Me, Kate ....... 

Dial ""M"' for Murder... ina 
Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker 
The Rose Tattoo ...... 

King of Hearts .... 

All Summer Long 

Pajama Game 


Cosi Fan Tutte....... 
The Tender Trap . 

The Rainmakers 

The Solid Gold Cadi‘lac 
Anastasia . 
The Reclining Figure = 
Piain and Fancy ......... 
Waiting for Godot . 

A View from the Bridge. 
Bus St 

Damn 


Modam, Will You Walk? 

The Lark 

Time Limit! 

The Reluctant Debutante. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.. 

The Great Sebasticns.. 

Inherit the Wind ....... 

Waltz of the Toreadors.. b 
Janus... ‘ . 1957 
Order by month and. year of issue. Prices: 
1957, SOc, 1956, 7Sc, 1955 and all pre- 
vious issues $1. Please enclose check or 
money erder with your order. Send to: 
Back Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 208 So. 
LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 
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‘Uncle Vanya’: From Fourth St. to Film 


(Continued from page 29) 


Although there are no firm figures 
at present, it is estimated that there 
are now over four hundred of these 
little houses across the country cater- 
ing to that discriminating clientele 
that is seeking better and more in- 
telligent fare than they can find on 
their television sets or in their 
neighborhood movie palaces. 


“But even with this knowledge, 
I still was not in a position to take 
the risk until I had really profes- 
sional advice. I called upon my old 
friend Arthur Krim, who used to be 
the lawyer for the Group Theatre 
when I belonged to it, and who now 
is the president of United Artists. He 
saw the play and assured me that 
with the proper budget, I might 
hope to break even and perhaps 
make a little money. That did it.” 


The succeeding steps followed with 
comparatively few difficulties. Na- 
turally the cast was enthusiastic 
over the idea; a budget for $250,000 
was worked up and Marion Parson- 
net, who had a smal] film studio, 
became an enthusiastic coproducer. 
John Goetz, the television director, 
joined the enterprise, and with Mr. 
Tone worked out the full shooting 
script, step by step. From the out- 
set it was mutually agreed that this 
was to be Chekhov intact, not a 
motion-picture adaptation that would 
include additional dialogue or addi- 
tional sequences. As the actor put 
it: “We didn’t want to have any- 
one else’s mind, or anyone else’s 
creativity superimposed on, or inter- 
fering with the play. We realized 
that for a motion picture it would 
be necessary to get more action into 
the telling of the story than there 
was on the stage. But we felt that 
whatever action we wanted, we could 
get from the play itself. By fol- 
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lowing Chekhov's directions and his 
writing, we could move the action 
around—-up a staircase, around a 
room, in the garden. This, we be- 
lieved, would be sufficient to give 
the film the necessary fluidity. 


“Yes, there have been a few cuts. 
But I don’t think anyone is going 
to really mind those deletions. They 
have been made only where we 
found that Chekhov was somewhat 
repetitious. For instance, play- 
wrights have to contend with inter- 
missions, and when their plays re- 
sume they are bound to reiterate 
exposition points. This repetition has 
been eliminated because in pictures, 
once you've made a statement, you 
can believe that the audience will 
not forget it.” 


With everyone up on his part, ac- 
tual work on the film took only five 
weeks. One week was required for 
rehearsals in the sets, during which 
the cameraman worked out his cam- 
era angles. Three more weeks were 
needed for the actual shooting, and 
a week more for the sound work. 
The film’s running time is _ninety- 
eight minutes. 


Whether Mr. Tone and his asso- 
ciates have achieved their aims in 
terms of the film medium remains 
for the critics and the public to de- 
cide, to be sure. In any event, he 
has had the satisfaction of ‘“im- 
mortalizing” Chekhov in one of his 
finest incarnations. “It’s one of the 
biggest gambles of my life,” he re- 
marked as he prepared to meet with 
an art-house film distributor. “But 
I cannot recall when I received 
more gratification from an under- 
taking. This is the first time in 
America that anyone has put Chek- 
hov on film. Call it a great financial 
risk, a noble experiment or what 
you will. But if we’ve succeeded in 
duplicating what we had on Fourth 
Street, there will be no greater 
thrill for me. It surely would have 
been a terrible waste to lose forever 
George Voskovec’s Uncle Vanya, 
Clarence Derwent’s Serebriakoff, 
Gerald Hiken’s Telegin, Mary Perry's 
Marina, Peggy McCay’s Sonia and 
Shirley Gale’s Maria Vasilievna. And, 
although we have lost Signe Hasso’s 
Elena, we have Dolores Dorn-Heft, 
giving what I think is another beau- 
tiful portrait. Who knows? We may 
wind up among the archive films of 
the Museum of Modern Art.” 
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called it before Freud—-and had to 
be coaxed or threatened before she 
would go on the stage. One night she 
beat up a supposed masher, and that 
made the papers, too. Finally she 
eloped with one of the Roof’s wait- 
ers, and when she returned in style 
with him to Coney Island, the hotel 
refused to admit anyone so notorious! 

Flossie had been a handful, but she 
justified Morris Gest’s faith in her, 
and Willie Hammerstein announced 
a return engagement of “The Girl 
from Coney Island” in October. 

Meanwhile, something far more 
important than a return engagement 
had happened. Ever since The Music 
Master had come into New York 
from that storm-tossed premiére on 
Young’s Pier in Atlantic City, and 
all through the succeeding engage- 
ment of Mrs. Leslie Carter in Adrea 
at the old Belasco Theatre in 42nd 
Street, Morris Gest had plied his 
trade of ticket speculator on the 
sidewalk in front of them. Even 
though he was “The Mascot,” he got 
on Belasco’s nerves. And whatever 
got on The Governor’s nerves was 
immediately committed to the effi- 
cient hands of his general manager, 
Ben Roeder. 

“Get rid of him,” 

It wasn’t so easy. Gest found ways 
to “dig” tickets. He made friends 
with the cops on the beat. Roeder’s 
job was neither easy nor congenial. 
He liked the young man. But there 
was the edict: “Get rid of him! I 
don’t want him there when I get 
back from London!” 


Well, Roeder thought, if you could- 
n’t push him down and out, maybe 
you could lift him up and out. Cor- 
nering him one evening, he said, 
“Look here. Why don’t you go in and 
have a talk with Willie Hammer- 
stein? I’ve told him about you.” 

That was just what Gest desired. 
Willie suspected the friends Oscar 
introduced for the nuts they usually 
were. If Ben Roeder vouched for him, 
though, that was like getting a letter 
of credit on the Bank of England, 

Even if Oscar Hammerstein pro- 
vided many of the brilliant ideas for 
the Victoria downstairs and for the 
Paradise Roof above it, and sucked 
up their profits to indulge his musical 
whims, it was Willie who ruled the 
roost from his wicker throne in the 
corner of the lobby. He looked up 
glumly, silently, as Gest presented 
himself. He had singled out Gest 
with his own observant eyes in the 
throng of theatre ticket speculators. 
He had heard how his father had 
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Hunting Hits for Hammerstein 


(Continued from page 82) 


signed up Flossie Crane a few days 
before at the young man’s sugges- 
tion, though the wisdom of that move 
was yet to be proved. Now Ben Roe- 
der had marked him “Sterling.’ 

That was on a Tuesday night. On 
Friday, when Gest strolled in to 
swap stories with the members of 
the Ten O’Clock Club, the reporters 
on the Broadway beat, the doorman 
told him Willie wished to see him. 
Willie was on the roof. That summer 
the Roof had become something more 
than the open-air auditorium atop 
the Victoria and the adjoining Belas- 
co Theatre. Willie had transformed 
it into a paradox in city life—a farm 
in Times Square, with real ducks in 
a pond, chickens, a goat, a cow, a 
pretty dairymaid and a farmer with 
a real beard ten feet long. Here, in 
this atmosphere of rustic simplicity, 
you could rouse your jaded nerves 
with a view of the day’s famous or 
infamous such as “The Shooting 
Show Girls.” 

What did Willie want? How was 
Gest to know there had been confer- 
ences between him and his father 
over the impasse in the vaudeville 
situation, the scarcity of native tal- 
ent, the expense of foreign imports 
through the regular channels, with 
holdups by European agents? Never 
was the old saying so true: “The 
cows of Connaught have long horns.” 
The American public was eager to 
see what the rest of the world had 
to offer, and the rest of the world 
was making America pay for its curi- 
osity. Was there something in what 
that young Russian had said out at 
Coney Island—‘“People want novelty” 

that was true enough 
can't find it, invent it!” 


- “if you 


Willie was sitting in his box. 
“Gest,” he said in his quiet, almost 
depreciating tone, “I think you'd bet- 
ter take the New York. It sails at 
ten tomorrow morning for London. 
Go to Brady Greer in the box office 
and take what you need.” 


For taciturnity, Willie Hammer- 
stein was the Calvin Coolidge and 
the Arthur Hopkins of his day. That 
was all he said. And young Gest 
asked no questions. There was only 
one thing Hammerstein would send 
anyone to Europe for. And he had 
a fair idea of his own what it ought 
to be. In due course, he would prob- 
ably receive further instructions, and 
meanwhile he knew he could use 
the Marinelli offices in Paris, tsars of 
the booking world, as headquarters. 
Out he went to have a card printed: 
“Morris Gest, Representing Hammer- 


stein’s Victoria, New York.” Salary? 
There wasn’t any not even a 
thought of it. He had authority, re- 
sponsibility, influence. And he car- 
ried a magic ticket into a new world! 

One of the plans that Morris Gest 
kept in the back of his head as he 
turned to the task which had 
brought him to Europe was to look 
up Carmencita, a Spanish dancer 
who was attracting minor attention 
in the Berlin and Paris music halls. 
He had seen Oscar Hammerstein kiss 
his fingers to the memory of Car- 
mencita, who had been the rage of 
New York twenty years before at 
Koster and Bial’s. Was this the same 
Carmencita? If so, what fantastic 
salary might she demand? Would she 
be old now? Possibly, but still a 
drawing card. On the other hand, if 
she weren't the same Carmencita, 
why not pretend she was? Or just 
let it be inferred? Gest knew the 
value of curiosity, of controversy. 

This Carmencita had never even 
heard of her famous namesake, but 
she was willing to go to America for 
a reasonable sum. 

Cablegrams immediately began to 
appear in the New York papers. 
“Carmencita coming again. 
merstein 


Ham- 
announces her for four 
weeks only at Paradise Roof, begin- 
ning July 31. Hammerstein has been 
able to arrange cancellation of book- 
ings at Folies-Bergére in Paris and 
Apollo Theatre in Berlin.” 

Stories were fed to the press like 
corn in a hopper. They were gob- 
bled up, swallowed whole. The salt 
shaker gathered dust on the shelf. 
Transportation was slow and com- 
munication costly in those days, and 
no one bothered to check on those 
fictitious engagements at the Folies- 
Bergére and the Apollo. 

Meanwhile, the Roof was doing 
very well with Gest’s first find, Flos- 
sie Crane, and a young lariat artist 
who was billed “Will R. Rogers, a 
Charming Specialty.” How that bill- 
ing must have amused the young 
cowboy who turned into America’s 
best-beloved humorist and philoso- 
pher. And how he must have grinned 
his sheepish grin when he read in 
The Star Gazer’s column in the Tele- 
gram: “T understand half the fash- 
ionable society women who are left 
in town are trying to get Rogers, 
cowboy lariat thrower, to teach them 
his game. Would they be interested 
if Rogers hadn’t ‘that way’ about 
him? I'll bet not.” 

With Gest still in Europe, Carmen- 
cita was duly escorted to the Victoria 
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on her arrival. Oscar himself met 
her, with his troupe of “trained 
seals” — the reporters of the day. 
Carmencita was young, beautiful, 
even more beautiful than twenty 
years ago. What was her secret? 
Could there be a doubt that this was 
the original? There could be and 
there was. But no certainty—either 
way. And it was this doubt that 
raised her act from mere vaudeville 
to a midsummer sensation. Wagers 
were laid by the sports of the day. 
The first rows were filled with those 
who had been the wine openers at 
Koster and Bial’s when she—or her 
namesake—had thrown her slipper 
from the stage and they had drunk 
champagne from it. Sargent’s por- 
trait of Carmencita from the Metro- 
politan and old photographs of the 
1880’s were reproduced in the press 
side by side with the most recent 
poses, and they did bear a striking 
resemblance. 


While the controversy over Car- 
mencita was still at its height, Mor- 
rise Gest returned from Europe with 
still another find to keep the stew of 
sensation boiling on the Roof. He had 
barely finished signing up Carmen- 
cita in Berlin when Willie had cabled 
him: “Get a Turk with three wives.” 
That was in line with the Hammer- 
stein flair for news values. Turkey 
was in the public eye, with Abdul- 
Hamid, the Sick Man of Europe, tot- 
tering on the throne of the sultans 
at the mercy of the young Turks and 
all the powers who had used him 
and his benighted nation as a human 
football for a generation. What kind 
of people were these Turks? How 
did they look? How did they live? 
How did they love? 


London, where the cable caught 
him, didn’t provide a likely candi- 
date. Neither did Paris. Gest was on 
his way to Adrianople when he heard 
about a good vaudeville show at 
Lausanne in Switzerland and stopped 
off to see it. On the bill was a light- 
ning sketch artist, a German named 
Schneider who worked in oils with 
incredible speed and with striking 
effects. Here was a good attraction, 
he thought, but he remembered he 
was in search of a Turk. 


Backstage, after the show, Schnei- 
der introduced his wife, his daughter 
and his sister-in-law, all of them 
comely, voluptuous and well formed. 
Suddenly, as he saw them all to- 
gether, Gest’s imagination pictured 
them in Turkish clothes, with the 
large, dark eyes of the women peer- 
ing alluringly from above the Ma- 
hometan face veil. “People want nov- 
elty, Mr. Hammerstein. If you can’t 
find it, invent it!” He had found his 
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Turk with three wives! And one who 
could put on an extraordinary enter- 
tainment at the same time! 

To complete the “invention,” Gest 
bought an entire Turkish wardrobe 
of the finest material and quality, 
with authentic jewelry. From a 
young Turk, he himself learned sev- 
eral native words and phrases, and 
then in order to keep the secret, 
taught these himself to the German 
and his “harem.” When he had re- 
hearsed them in gestures and speech, 
Gest descended with them upon 
Paris. 

Accustomed as it was to the bi- 
zarre and to the presence of the na- 
tions and the costumes of the whole 
earth in its daily population, Paris 
refused at first to bat an eye over 
Abdul Kader and his Three Wives. 
Just as he dramatized himself again 
and again down the years, Morris 
Gest set about dramatizing his new 
protégés. If the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald pooh-poohed the 
whole idea, he would—and did—pa- 
rade the four of them up and down 
beneath its windows in the fashion- 
able Rue de la Paix, where they 
stopped every now and then to sa- 
laam. 


“Qwest-ce qu’il y a?” asked the 
gathering crowd of French men and 
women. 

“They're praying in front of the 
American newspaper,” Gest answered 
solemnly, “that they won’t get into 
trouble in the United States!” 


Even tolerant but blasé Paris fi- 
nally grew curious over what might 
happen to them in rigidly “moral” 
New York. The crowd grew until it 
blocked traffic. And the Herald at 
least had to cable back home a story 
about that! Thereafter, New York 
editors printed everything they could 
get and what they couldn’t get they 
imagined, as for instance, the tongue- 
in-cheek Morning Telegraph: 

“Comes now Abdul into Paradise 
—Abdul Kader, chief lightning paint- 
er in the domain of the Sultan. 
Comes with veiled Harem. Abdul 
Kader, by grace of the Prophet, the 
greatest singlehanded lightning art- 
ist in the Sultan’s domain, has signed 
with Hammerstein Pasha for an en- 
gagement on the Paradise Roof, 
which overlooks the great city of 
M’lech at the crossing of two high- 
ways. 

“Also the wives of Abdul, who are 
three, as is enjoyed by the Koran, 
they have signed by the hand of this 
lord and are even now in his keeping 
on one of the greatest ships, The 
New York, sailing the black waters 
for the land of the infidel. 


“Abdul Kader and his three wives 


and their serving maidens will come 
Saturday which is the fifth day in 
the eighth month, or August in the 
calendar, on the night of the seventh 
day. Great doings on the Roof of 
Paradise. 

“For lo! Abdul Kader and three 
wives and maidens wearing veils to 
screen faces from gaze of multitude 
then and there do nameless stunts 
with crayon and brush for delecta- 
tion of infidel dogs. 

“May they perish from earth. Save 
only Hammerstein Pasha, who is pil- 
ing up shekels! The same stunts de- 
lighted the eye of the Sultan, son of 
the Prophet, many the time. Oft may 
his enemies be confounded. 


“It is a great show, for the Sultan 
has said so. Allah al Allah! Bally- 
hoo!” 

Gest kept his charges aloof from 
their fellow passengers on shipboard. 
The women were veiled, which made 
their eyes all the more curiosity-pro- 
voking. Morning and evening, they 
all sank on their knees and prayed 
to Allah, a trick adopted many years 
later in New York by another pseudo- 
Oriental to build up a literary ca- 
reer. 

Detention at Ellis Island was fol- 
lowed by columns of free space in 
the newspapers. After posting a bond, 
therefore, Gest drove the entire party 
in an open barouche to the old Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. While Abdul and his 
“harem” strolled up and down Pea- 
cock Alley, reserved as a rule for 
Society to parade and preen before 
an envious proletariat, Gest engaged 
the room clerk, the assistant mana- 
gers and finally the manager himself 
in a long and ever-louder argument 
as to why Abdul Kader and his 
Three Wives shouldn’t be admitted 
as guests. Gest picked wisely; he 
didn’t have to coach the Waldorf; it 
just didn’t do such things. Further- 
more, Silk-Hat Oscar of the eternal 
cigar commiserated with an equally 
famous Oscar because these distin- 
guished foreigners couldn’t taste his 
wonderful food on principle, for if 
they couldn’t lodge there they could- 
n't eat there! 

If the Waldorf kept its scutcheon 
unblotted, it couldn’t avoid the no- 
toriety of the publicity which glum 
Willie Hammerstein between chuck- 
les duly doled out to the press, and 
the Astor and other leading hotels 
followed suit, either on principle or 
for sweet publicity’s sake. Private 
homes were offered, and refused. 

“This is a public issue!” shouted 
Gest in righteous anger. “An out- 
rage, an international insult!” 

Diplomatic intervention was even 
hinted at, until the Terrible Turk 
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and his scandalous ladies were quiet- 
ly housed in a modest apartment in 
the West Forties which had been 
ready for them all the time. Thence 
they emerged to their Roof perform- 
ance, which even doubters admitted 
was a good one, while in between 
performances Gest piloted them to 
the city’s sights. 

Wherever they went, they stole 
the show, but the climax was reached 
one dull afternoon in Wall Street 
when one of the Stock Exchange 
wags started bidding on one of the 
mysterious visitors. 

“T’ll bid $500 for the youngest of 
the Mrs. Abdul Kaders!” 

“A thousand!” came from across 
the floor. 


“Three thousand!” 


“Five thousand dollars!” shouted 
the original bidder. 

The usually serious brokers could 
hardly believe their ears when the 
single word “Sold!” emerged from 
the lips of the Turk himself. So he 
had been learning English! Or maybe 
he knew it all the time! 

“But—of course—” stammered the 
wag, dismayed at what he had let 
himself in for, “it’s just a joke. We— 
I — didn’t think you would under- 
stand——” 


* I have learned much of your 
heathen country,” quoth Abdul Ka- 
der, “more than you know of mine.” 
Only Gest caught Schneider’s wink. 
“One does not joke with a follower 
of the mighty Sultan!” he continued 
solemnly. “May your father’s beard 
be a swarm of black ants, your brow- 
locks stinging scorpions, your hands 
bony and calloused with your squeez- 
ing of your ill-gained and ill-kept 
dollars!” 

There was a break in the circle as 
Morris Gest rescued the wag of Wall 
Street from further imprecations, 
mollified the wrath of the “Son of 
the Prophet,” and induced him to 
stalk majestically out of the Stock 
Exchange at the head of his “harem.” 


Far through the summer, until au- 
tumn nights made credulous but 
cold-blooded Americans as well as 
warm-blooded “Turks” shiver on the 
open-air Roof, a capacity public 
came to see Abdul Kader and his 
Three Wives—the men to see a man 
who could get along with three 
women simultaneously, and _ the 
women to wonder at three of their 
sex who would be willing to share a 
single man. 


After it was all over, Schneider 
bought a little farm in Jersey with 
his profits and painted there and in 
a hangar at the Atlantic City airport 
until his death, April 15, 1940. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


The No Plays of Japan by Arthur 
Waley. Translations and summaries 
of famous no plays by one of the 
foremost authorities on this Japanese 
theatrical form, performances of 
which have been given for five hun- 
dred years. Included are a detailed 
introduction by the author, and let- 
ters by Oswald Sickert. Indexed. 
(Grove, 319 pp., cloth $4, paper $1.75) 


On the Design of Shakespearian 
Tragedy by Harold S. Wilson. This 
book traces Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment as writer of tragedy by com- 
parisons of Romeo and Juliet, Ham- 
let, Othello, Macbeth and other plays. 
Indexed. (University of Toronto 
Press, 256 pp., $5) 


Opera Caravan by Quaintance 
Eaton, with a foreword by Rudolf 
Bing. The adventures of the Metro- 
politan Opera on tour from 1883 to 
1956. Included are a compilation of 
complete tour casts and an index. 
Photographs. (Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, 400 pp., $7) 


The Potting Shed by Graham 
Greene. The complete text of the 
play as introduced on Broadway this 
season. (Viking, 123 pp., $3) 


The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, 
edited by Hugh Fisher. A pictorial 
record of the ballet company from 
1946 to 1956, with a list of the 
dancers, composers, choreographers 
and designers who have worked for 
it. Photographs. (Pitman, 82 pp., 
$2.95) 


Six Plays by Henrik Ibsen, new 
translations, with an _ introduction, 
by Eva LeGallienne. The plays are: 
A Doll’s House, Ghosts, An Enemy 
of the People, Rosmersholm, Hedda 
Gabler and The Master Builder. 
(Modern Library, 510 pp., $1.65) 


Speaking of Murder by Audrey and 
William Roos. The complete text of 
the melodrama which was produced 
on Broadway this past season. (Ran- 
dom House, 179 pp., $2.95) 


Stage Design Throughout the 
World Since 1935. A masterly collec- 
tion of stage designs in color and 
black and white from twenty-three 
countries; assembled by the national 
centers of the International Theatre 
Institute, chosen and presented by 
René Hainaux with a foreword by 
Jean Cocteau. Indexed. (Theatre 
Arts Books, 206 pp., $17.50) 


Pronunciation of English by Daniel 
Jones. A revised edition; includes 
phonetic theory and phonetic texts. 
Illustrated. (Cambridge University 
Press, 223 pp., $2.50) 


Say, Darling by Richard Bissell. A 
humorous nove] filled with Broadway 
atmosphere, by the coauthor of The 
Pajama Game which was adapted 
from an earlier novel of his. (Atlan- 
tic-Little Brown, 308 pp., $3.95) 


Shakespeare’s Four Giants by 
Blanche Coles. An individual inter- 
pretation of Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello and Lear. (Richard R. Smith, 
126 pp., $2.50) 


Too Much, Too Soon by Diana Bar- 
rymore and Gerold Frank. The story 
of Diana Barrymore, whose life was 
anything but tranquil. Photographs. 
(Henry Holt, 380 pp., $3.95) 


Bernard Shaw: Selected Plays and 
Other Writings, with an introduction 
by William Irvine, contains Arms 
and the Man, Candida and Man and 
Superman as well as selections from 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism and 
Mainly About Myself. Indexed. (Rine- 
uart, 374 pp., $.95) 


Theatre 1955-56 by Ivor Brown, 
chairman of the British Drama 
League. The second annual review 
of the British stage with a special 
survey of the French theatre. Con- 
tributors include William Douglas 
Home, Sir Ralph Richardson and 
Henry Sherek. Photographs. (Dis- 
tributed by Theatre Arts Books, 200 
pp., $4) 


Theatre World. Daniel Blum’s pic- 
torial and statistical record of the 
1955-56 Broadway theatrical season 
(volume XII) presents over five 
hundred photographs of scenes from 
stage productions, with cast lists 
and dates, biographies and photo- 
graphs of leading actors and ac- 
tresses. (Greenberg, 256 pp., $5) 


Maxwell Anderson: The Playwright 
as Prophet by Mabel Driscoll Bailey. 
An analysis of the works of the play- 
wright with emphasis on his internal 
achievement. Indexed. (Abelard- 
Schuman, 200 pp., $3.50) 


The Art of Drama by Ronald Pea- 
cock. Based on a wide study of Eu- 
ropean literature and drama, this 
book analyzes drama in the context 
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of art in general. With bibliography 
and index (Macmillan, 263 pp., $5) 


The Community Theatre and How 
It Works by John Wray Young. A 
how-to-do-it book on the organiza- 
tion and management of community 
theatre by one who has worked in 
this field successfully for more than 
twenty years. Indexed. (Harper, 166 
pp., $3.50) 


Dance, a Creative Art Experience 
by Margaret N. H’Doubler. A classic 
work, now made available in a new 
edition, on the aesthetics of dance 
which reaffirms the author’s applica- 
tion of this art form to a changing 
cultural pattern. Illustrated. (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 168 pp., 
$4) 


The Irresistible Theatre by W. 
Bridges-Adams. Written by the man 
who was in charge of the Shakes- 
peare Festivals at Stratford-on-Avon 
for sixteen years, this book gives 
a complete history of British drama 
from the Conquest to the Common- 
wealth, Indexed. (World, 446 pp., $6) 


Planning and Producing the Musi- 
cal Show by Lehman Engel. A com- 
plete and practical guide to commu- 
nity planning of musical shows, writ- 
ten by the well-known composer, 
conductor and musical director of 
many Broadway productions. It cov- 
ers all phases of production from 
the selection of the musical to open- 
ing night. (Crown, 159 pp., $3) 


20 years of short plays . 


the BEST 
SHORT PAYS 


20th Anniversary Edition, 1957 
Edited by MARGARET MAYORGA 
The 


master- 

playwrights 

- O'Neill, 

Stein, Saroyan, 

MacLeish, Anderson, 

Williams, etc., in full- 

text, with photographs of 

actual productions, commentaries by 

drama notables. A valuable source-book 
of the short play form. 


At your bookstore or write to: 
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Dept. TA. Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. 
Send me: 
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The Unsung Songsmith of 
‘Jamaica’ 

(Continued from page 74) 
seem too appealing. What made the 
difference was the chance to work 
again with E. Y. “Yip” Harburg and 
Fred Saidy, with whom he had col- 
laborated in 1944 on the hit musical 
Bloomer Girl. Jamaica will be the 
occasion of Lena Horne’s first major 
Broadway role — and working with 
her, too, has been something of a re- 
union for the composer; their paths 
crossed at New York’s Cotton Club 
and again in Hollywood. 

Having collaborated with many of 
the finest lyricists, Arlen has found 
that working with each has called 
for a different approach to song 
writing. Ted Koehler, for example 
with whom Arlen wrote some of his 
earliest songs, including “Stormy 
Weather,” “I’ve Got the World on a 
String” and “Ill Wind’—would like 
to hear the song over and over again. 
“If he fell asleep, I would say, “Ted!’ 
and he would wake up whistling the 
tune. Ted would never show the com- 
poser the lyric till it was finished; 
if the composer saw a line or two he 
didn’t like, it might spoil everything. 
Ted felt that the composer couldn’t 
really tell whether the song was all 
right or not till it was actually writ- 
ten.” Johnny Mercer, with whom Ar- 
len wrote “Blues in the Night,” 
“That Old Black Magic,” “One for 
My Baby” and the magnificent Blues 
Opera, would seem to pay no atten- 
tion while a score was being played. 
“Then he’d disappear for two or 
three weeks—you wouldn’t hear a 
word from him—and then he’d show 
up one day with all the lyrics fin- 
ished.” Arlen continued: “With Ira 
Gershwin it was a matter of socia- 


bility. We’d meet around one at Ira’s. 
We'd talk, then maybe work a little. 
We'd check with television for the 
race results; then we’d work some 
more. We might play some pool. We 
would be together all the time.” Thus 
the team of Arlen and Gershwin pro- 
duced their score for the film A Star 
Is Born, starring Judy Garland, and 
their songs for the screen version of 
The Country Girl. 

About 90 per cent of Jamaica’s 
songs began with an idea or the title. 
"We'd jump around a lot,” Arlen re- 
called. “We'd begin a song, leave it, 
begin another. This is how we worked 
for a year and a half without getting 
too bored with any one number. Once 
we'd set the mood and point of the 
song, we knew what we still had to 
do with it when the time came. In 
fact, we knew we were home when 
we were 75 per cent incomplete.” 

Arlen himself has developed a sys- 
tem of working with what he calls 
“jots.” This dates from the begin- 
ning of his song-writing career 
(around 1930). It was then that his 
first song for Broadway was intro- 
duced in 9:15 Revue; “Get Happy” 
became a hit and started Arlen on 
his way as a composer. When he was 
engaged by a major music publisher 
as a $50-a-week staff composer short- 
ly thereafter, there was no assurance 
that Arlen would have the good for- 
tune to write another hit song. Tak- 
ing no chances, he carried a notebook 
with him at all times in order to re- 
tain ideas that might come to him 
in out-of-the-way places. Now and 
then he would even make an entry in 
the middle of the night, when prop- 
erly inspired. He has since abandoned 
this method, no longer carries a note- 
book, even feels the romantic con- 


“I don’t know why. It just looks better on Julie Harris.” 
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ception of inspiration is somewhat 
overdone: “You force yourself into 
the frame of mind for work.” 


Actually, Arlen’s conception of 
work is romantic in the sense that it 
is “searching and experimentation.” 
Once he has struck upon a melodic 
turn that pleases him, Arlen will jot 
down three or four bars and set it 
aside for later development in a 
manner similar to that of a composer 
working out a variation on a theme. 
Arlen’s jots, incidentally, are so brief 
that those for the entire score of 
Jamaica could be set down on a sin- 
gle page of music paper. (Fortunate- 
ly he is prolific, for of the sheaf of 
Jamaica jots, only one was actually 
used in the score.) At this point the 
publisher’s copyist comes in to assist 
Arlen in making piano copies (a 
chore he loathes). The final version 
of the song is then set down; Arlen 
dictates the melody and adds the 
harmonies—what he calls “searching 
down colors.” Since Arlen often vio- 
lates the conventions, and completely 
avoids the clichés (he rarely con- 
forms to the standard thirty-two-bar 
form, and his harmonies are often 
shockingly unorthodox for popular 
music), the publisher will object to 
the song’s “noncommercial” aspects 
and may suggest simplifications. But 
the songs will be published ultimately 
as Arlen composed them. 


Such an offbeat song is the lovely 
“Coconut Sweet” with a fittingly 
poetic lyric by Harburg; it is sung 
in Jamaica by Adelaide Hall, for 
whom Arlen wrote “Ill Wind” in a 
Cotton Club revue. Lena Horne has 
a scorching song, “Take It Slow, 
Joe,” in which Arlen has ingeniously 
built a sustained tension over a 
rumba beat by setting the tempo of 
the song against its compass (the 
interval between the lowest and 
highest notes). This is a subtly ac- 
complished effect not apt to be no- 
ticed by the average theatregoer, 
who is probably more interested in 
the song’s surface effect. But it is a 
trick that can only be brought off by 
a master of the craft. 

Harold Arlen is a man of ideas. 
This is evident in his music, in the 
books he reads (he has a great in- 
terest in contemporary literature), 
and in his conversation. He is, in 
fact, the antithesis of the popular 
conception of the Tin Pan Alley com- 
poser. He is an inveterate first- 
nighter with a great interest in the 
musical theatre, its development and 
its problems. 


He feels the need for a new kind 
of producer, and a more equitable 
relationship between the author and 
the producer. “This business of it be- 
ing the producer getting the stars 
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and the theatre is old hat. The star 
of any intelligence isn’t swayed by 
the producer, but by the script. The 
material is what really counts. Like- 
wise the theatre. The only way to 
get a theatre is to have a property 
people believe in—and, of course, to 
have a theatre available. If one isn’t 
available, the producer can’t get one 
anyhow. The rest is up to the busi- 
nessman: bargaining about salaries, 
publicity, and so on. But it all starts 
with the creators. With certain ex- 
ceptions, the theatre has only a few 
creative producers—just as in Holly- 
wood there are only a few creative 
directors.” 

Arlen feels that ‘while critics are 
very competent, generally, in evalu- 
ating a conventional play, they are 
at a loss if the play is musically 
scored. To begin with, the critics 
seem: to evidence little knowledge of 
what has gone before—that is, there 
is little historical sense so far as the 
musical is concerned. Nor do they 
recognize individual development in 
a writer. But give them, say, a play 
by Tennessee Williams and they'll 
wring it dry with analysis, evalua- 
tion and exploration of its meaning. 
Not that a musical should be ap- 
proached in the same way as a seri- 
ous drama; but the critic can come 
up with better terminology than 
‘integrated,’ or do better than to re- 
fer to a score as ‘hummable,’ and 
point out that the ‘tunes are bright 
and gay.’ Occasionally they may note 
that a musical is ‘unhackneyed,’ 
which is something. 

“Of course, a dramatist can get 
fine actors, but the choice is limited 
in a musical. You might get someone 
who can act but can’t sing. Or the 
reverse. Likewise the dancers. You 
must find a personality with excite- 
ment—and a voice. 

“Many good songs suffer for lack 
of talent. Why does a song languish 
in a show for a‘long time and then 
suddenly come to life? It may be 
that the inherent quality of the song 
is obscured by an inferior interpre- 
tation, or the wrong one. How would 
Arthur Miller feel if he had a scene 
from Death of a Salesman read by 
an Elvis Presley fan? 

“No other art 
musical is an art 
ing and survives.” 


and the American 
takes such a beat- 


Has Harold Arlen witnessed tre- 
mendous changes in the development 
of the musical during the years he 
has been active in the theatre? “The 
music is still being written by the 
greats: Rodgers, Porter, Berlin. And 
there’s nothing particularly new in 
books—all we've really done is cut 
out the drinking songs and balcony 
songs.” 


Sic Semper Nudus 

An unemployed show girl recently 
protested against Britain’s tax on 
theatres by riding almost nude (pan- 
ties, long blonde wig) through Picca- 
dilly Circus on a horse. 

“Lady Godiva did it to stop an un- 
fair tax,” she said, “and so did I.” 

The tax wasn’t stopped by this 
ride. But the show girl was—by the 
police. 

RICHARD RODGERS: “I’m will- 
ing to try anything. I wouldn’t even 
be afraid to write a night-club show. 
It would be exciting and different. I 
once did, in 1926, as a matter of 
fact. It was tots of fun and a tre- 
mendous failure.” 

BOBBY CLARK: “To me, televi- 
sion is a mysterious thing—that peo- 
ple can really sit and look at that 
stuff. Perhaps the people who have 
never seen live theatre don’t know 
what they’re missing. But most of 
those fellows I’ve seen couldn’t get 
to first base on the stage. Some of 
them have tried to and haven’t made 
tg 


Theatre Quotebook 

FRED ASTAIRE: “I don’t under- 
stand what people see in me. I don’t 
look like a movie star and I don’t act 
like a movie star. I’m just an old’ 
so-and-so from Omaha.” 

FERNANDO LAMAS on the ele- 
ments that go to make a matinée 
idol: “Maybe it’s your looks, your 
clothes, your hair — I don’t know 
what the hell it is.” 

GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI: “Broad- 
way supports some of the worst atro- 
cities ever seen. The theatre is 
thought of as entertainment, not as 
art.” 

ETHEL MERMAN, revealing the 
source of her famous verve: “My 
rule is never to let myself come to 
the theatre tired. At four every aft- 
ernoon I have a nap and then a good 
dinner. When I walk into my dress- 
ing room I’m ready to go!” 
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Death of a Playhouse 
(Continued from page 27) 

still think of their public as people 
who will suffer any discomfort to see 
a hit, but who won’t be coaxed into 
any playhouse, however pleasant, for 
anything less than a hit. It may be 
that some of them are paying now 
for their past disregard of playgoers, 
who will sit on tilted chairs only just 
so long as there is no other way to 
sit. The movies have provided an- 
other, more comfortable way. 

The movies, of course, will never 
be able to match the essential won- 
der of the old Plymouth Theatre. 
The Gary, despite its shiny moderr 
comforts, will never have the at- 
mosphere and excitement of the cre- 
ative workshop. The Plymouth Thea- 
tre had that. In the Plymouth, by 
day and by night some of the pleas- 
antest plays of the American reper- 
tory had their birth and their pain- 
ful rebirth. Within its four walls, 
many dramas were rewritten, re- 
constructed, restaged, recast and in 
some cases restored. 

The first operators of the Plymouth 
had an idea that it would be most 
suited to comedy. Down through the 
years, successive producers have gen- 
erally clung to this. Some of the 
comedies of memory that began life 
there, often after earlier break-in 
periods at New Haven, are now part 
of the American drama’s heritage. 

At the Plymouth, Sam Behrman 
rewrote part of Rain from Heaven. 
William Saroyan converted The 
Time of Your Life there, while Eddie 
Dowling and Lawrence Langner re- 
staged it and recast it; in New York, 
at the same time, someone was build- 
ing a new set that Bostonians never 
did get to see. George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart added a new scene 
to the final act of The Man Who 


Came to Dinner at the Plymouth’ 


while the Man himself, Alexander 
Woolcott, who had refused to play the 
title role and now realized that he 
had turned down a hit, sat in the 
second row and fumed at Monty 
Woolley in exasperation and pique. 
Moss Hart, having written Light Up 
the Sky, a play about a play in try- 
out in Boston, with certain scenes in 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel, had to re- 
write the second half of the second 
act and all the third in the Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel. Since he had a tempera- 
ture of 101 at the time, this was a 
stunt of some size. To be witty in a 
hurry is not very easy, even for the 
Moss Harts of‘the world. To scintil- 
late at 101 degrees is even more dif- 
ficult. Moss Hart did it, and shipped 
the new scenes to waiting actors at 
the Plymouth Theatre. 


Although Sam Taylor’s The Happy 
Time had no major reconstructional 


problem, there were scenes to trim 
and temper at the Plymouth. This 
was done under the quiet guidance 
of Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
merstein, who have operated in this 
theatre only as they did in this case, 
as producers. Their own musicals 
were always too big for the stage of 
the fifteen-hundred-seat house. The 
intimate Pins and Needles is the only 
song-and-dancer we remember at the 
Plymouth. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein also saw I Remember Mama 
through its initial phases at the 
Plymouth. In this case, the principal 
problem was getting the complex 
machinery of the revolving stages to 
work effectively. 


When Gertrude Lawrence tried out 
in Pygmalion at the Plymouth, there 
was, of course, no problem of rewrit- 
ing, and nobody had yet thought of 
adding songs and dances to what was 
a pretty good comedy without them. 
The problem in that production was 
to get Miss Lawrence to play Eliza 
Doolittle honestly, as a flower girl 
with her heart on a man instead of 
as a comedienne with her mind on a 
joke. The second problem was to 
make her look dowdy enough; that 
was no joke. In the tea-party scene, 
Gertrude looked as dazzling as it is 
possible for a woman to look. That 
was fine, of course. But she also 
looked attractive in Eliza’s rags; 
that was bad, but that was like Ger- 
trude. In the old clothes the manage- 
ment had found in Boston second- 
hand stores, Gertrude pinched up a 
shoulder, tucked in a pin or two and, 
walking on stage a moment later, 
seemed likely to set a new fad in 
fashions. As a seamstress who made 
some of her own clothes, and as a 
woman of instinctive fashion, she 
had a trick of transforming her gar- 
ments. It would be an exaggeration 
to say she was sheathed in splendor 
during Eliza’s first scenes, but she 
just didn’t look grubby enough. She 
never did; she couldn’t abide drab- 
ness of any kind. 


Probably the greatest creative ac- 
tion which the Plymouth Theatre 
housed was the transformation of 
The Time of Your Life, a major re- 
constructional effort that provided 
the American theatre with one of its 
most beguiling comedies. The whole 
story of how The Time of Your Life 
was restored is one for the more pa- 
tient researchers, and it might well 
be worth their while. For it will 
serve to prove again the maxim, 
now discredited, that “plays are not 
written, they are rewritten.” This 
one was not merely rewritten; it was 
almost entirely made over in all 
ways from script to scenery. More 
Significant, in the transformation 
what had been unsuccessful became 
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a popular and critical success. 


It is sometimes said that although 
many plays are rewritten, the good 
ones aren't; that you can’t reclaim 
an imperfect script. This is not true. 
From The Rivals of Sheridan, which 
was a total failure in its first pro- 
duction and had to be taken off the 
stage after two performances to be 
rewritten, to The Matchmaker of 
Thornton Wilder, which failed in 
1938 as The Merchant of Yonkers 
and was twice revised before it, too, 
became a classic, there is a long 
history of plays reciaimed by rewrit- 
ing. 

The whole story of The Time of 
Your Life cannot be told here, the 
more so because there are at least 
five different versions. The essential 
fact is this: It was not at all success- 
ful in New Haven. Nor did it please 
the first-nighters at the Plymouth 
Theatre in Boston. It was during the 
two weeks at the Plymouth that the 
reconstruction work which made it 
a comic masterpiece was done. This 
included a good deal of rewriting by 
the author, and the addition to the 
cast of five actors, replacing five who 
were let go. Of the newcomers, one 
was Celeste Holm; another was Gene 
Kelly, and a third, Bill Bendix. None 
was known at the time; all became 
stars of consequence. The essential 
goodness of the play was in it from 
the first: the curious wisdom, the 
intense human warmth, the vague 
but inherent faith of the author in 
people of no account. From the first, 
too, Eddie Dowling and Julie Haydon 
were giving performances that some- 
how caught the fullness of Saroyan’s 
feeling, his joy in life, his almost 
mystical wonder in the face of sim- 
ple goodness. 


What was missing and had to be 
supplied at the Plymouth was a 
sense of form, of order, of coherence 
and inteliigible meaning, a compre- 
hensible story with beginning, mid- 
dle and end. Saroyan himself sup- 
plied the words. From New York 
the Theatre Guild sent the new ac- 
tors. Lawrence Langner, as producer 
for the Guild, hammered and ham- 
mered away—till they all hated him 

at the need for making sense out 
of inspiration, for bringing The Time 
of Your Life into focus so that the 
first-nighters of New York would 
have the time of their lives—as in- 
deed they did. It was Philip Barry, 
visiting the play at the Plymouth at 
the request of the Theatre Guild, 
who suggested the simple ending. On 
a stage from which all others had 
gone, Eddie Dowling (as the mys- 
terious man of affairs) stood at his 
table, turned to stage right, walked 
slowly across the stage, stopped to 
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wave a vague farewell to the audi- 
ence, and was gone. 

Although the new set for the play, 
a realistic barroom to replace a fan- 
cifully bizarre one, was not yet 
ready, the revision of The Time of 
Your Life was completed for audi- 
ences that attended the last three 
Boston performances. At that time 
in its life, it was pulsing with life 
and the joy of life. The miracle had 
happened that must happen with all 
those plays that take hold of audi- 
ences and carry them away, in spirit, 
to those fields of the imagination 
where the spirit is more stimulating 
than the flesh. 

In the Gary Theatre, successor to 
the Plymouth, there will, of course, 
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be films infused with their own 
magic. In their own way, they will 
transport the watchers who sit on 
foam-rubber comfort. But in their 
case the miracle of creation will 
have taken place half a world away, 
in Hollywood or in Rome. The Gary 
will display only the fine finished 
product. 

In the Plymouth it was possible to 
be present when the spirit descended, 
and what had been mere words and 
actions was transformed into quick 
and lively life. This will happen 
there no more. As a playhouse, as a 
creative workshop of the drama, the 
Plymouth Theatre is gone, and there 
is nothing left but vivid memories 
and the small voices of lamentation. 
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More Anouilh for America 
(Continued from page 72) 
treatment; it is scheduled to open on 
Broadway in mid-November after a 
four-week preliminary tour. As this 
went to press, casting of the produc- 
tion was not completed. But it has 
been announced that Susan Stras- 
berg will play the wistful milliner 
Amanda; Richard Burton is to ap- 
pear as Prince Albert, the part 
played in London by Paul Scofield. 
And the rich role of the Duchess of 
Pont-au-Bronc, which in the English 
production dominated the play, has 
been assigned to Helen Hayes. Al- 
bert Marre, who is associated with 
the Playwrights in presenting the 
work, is also the director; Oliver 
Smith has designed the immensely 
important scenery; Feder is in 
charge of the lighting; and Vernon 
Duke has written the _ incidental 

music. 


In the original French, Time Re- 
membered was called Léocadia, after 
a character who never appears, a 
dancer beloved for three days by 
Prince Albert before her death in 
circumstances oddly parallel to the 
end of Isadora Duncan. The time is 
presumably the present; in mood, 
the comedy belongs more nearly to 
the Edwardian era than our own. 
The English version, in the transla- 
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tion of Patricia Moyes (which is also 
being used in America), opens in a 
drawing room described in the stage 
directions as “of stupefying ele- 
gance.”’ It is the country house of the 
Duchess of Pont-au-Bronc, who has 
offered Amanda, a Paris milliner, a 
situation in her household. The at- 
mosphere of well-bred lunacy, char- 
acteristic of much that is to come, 
is apparent from the opening lines: 

“How do you contrive to be so ab- 
surdly small?” the Duchess asks 
Amanda. 

“I don’t know, madame. I do my 
| 

Duchess: “Not good enough. You 
must make a serious effort.” 

It develops that the situation to 
which Amanda has been called de- 
mands a good many serious efforts 
of the oddest possible kinds. Struck 
by the young woman’s resemblance 
to Léocadia, the Duchess has had 
Amanda fired from her millinery job 
in Paris; the Duchess wants her to 
serve as what might be termed a 
stand-in for the dead dancer. This 
immensely rich and vigorously opin- 
ionated dowager, who continues to 
address much of her conversaiion to 
the dear Duke (who has been dead 
for thirty years), has in her old age 
focused all her attention on her 
nephew, Prince Albert; Anouilh has 
somehow managed to make even her 
vices seem attractive. To assuage his 
grief, she has taken him one and a 
half times around the world: 


“One hundred and twenty days we 
spent on that peregrination—Albert 
sitting in his cabin gazing at a photo- 
graph of his dear departed, and me 
sitting in mine gazing at him through 
an intervening keyhole, to make sure 
he did not jump overboard.” 


When she discovered on their re- 
turn that Albert was spending his 
days in the neighborhood of Dinard, 
where his courtship reached its cli- 
max, she bought and rebuilt in her 
own park a gypsy café called the 
3lue Danuke, and “a wretched little 
inn called the Chime of Bells,” com- 
plete with staffs; she also imported 
a taxi driver and an ice-cream ven- 
dor who were associated with the 
romance. In two years the taxi driv- 
er has trained ivy to grow from his 
machine, and the ice-cream vendor 
has forgotten how to make ice cream. 
Amanda is almost equally bewildered 
by the situation and by the inability 
of the Duchess to explain it in any 
rational terms. She at first refuses 
the suggested part (“I may be poor 
and insignificant, but at least my 
flirtations have been my own... .”’) 
but at length agrees to stay. 

Albert discovers the plot prema- 
turely, as he interrupts a rehearsal 


of Léocadia’s first arrival at the Blue 
Danube. As the second-act curtain 
falls, he admits his terrible secret: 
“T agreed to all this simply because 
I am on the verge of forgetting .. . 
the woman I loved. I can’t even re- 
member the exact color of her eyes. 
I had completely forgotten her voice 
until now. .” The Prince and 
Amanda re-enact the incidents of his 
brief time with Léocadia. They quar- 
rel; but although the Prince insists 
he still is faithful to the memory of 
the dancer, he finally succumbs to 
his new love. 

The “what” of a drawing-room 
comedy is seldom of first importance; 
the “who” and the “how” are every- 
thing. One expects, and one gets, 
shrewd social comment from Anou- 
ilh: “If the professional classes put 
half the energy, imagination and 
tenacity into their businesses that 
the idle rich do into being bored to 
tears in exactly the right place on 
exactly the right date all over Eu- 
rope, they would soon make their 
fortunes.” Naturally enough, a little 
of what appears to be the play- 
wright’s own nostalgia for a vanished 
era is also in evidence; Albert says: 
“Life is a wonderful thing to talk 
about or to read about in story books 

but it’s terrible when one has to 
live it.” 

Nobody is likely to forget the 
Duchess. She is unquestionably an 
original creation, but her abberations 
are perhaps a little less ridiculous 
than they seem at the outset. If it 
is rather astonishing to find her ad- 
dressing her long-dead Duke as if he 
were present in her park, her mental 
attitude is precisely that of many 
widows of everybody’s acquaintance. 


The shining example of Shaw 
shows us that penetrating social cri- 
ticism can be incorporated within 
the framework of drawing-room 
comedy. But the charge is often 
made that most of his characters are 
no more than mouthpieces for the 
playwright’s own social philosophy; 
their ideas may glitter, but as people 
they are often a trifle bloodless and 
impersonal. With the Anouilh of 
Time Remembered, exactly the op- 
posite is the case. It is almost im- 
possible to determine what point of 
view the Duchess, the Prince and 
Amanda represent, what their phil- 
osophy of life is—if indeed they have 
any. But Anouilh has made you be- 
lieve that they existed in their curi- 
ous twilight world before the curtain 
went up, and that they will go on 
existing long after it is down. This 
too—the creation of a world which 
is incredible and at the same time 
very much alive—is a proper func- 
tion of a comic playwright. 
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Wanted: New Perspective for 
Playwrights 


(Continued from page 22) 


become self-conscious, and everyone 
seems intent on trying to be himself 
without really knowing who or what 
he is. 

Shakespeare would have been the 
most surprised of men had he lived 
to see the hordes of professors and 
psychiatrists who have settled on his 
works like avid insects, in order to 
pollinate our minds with the seeds 
of anguish and confusion. Rowley 
would probably have laughed even 
louder than Shakespeare. By now 
much more has been written about 
these men than they ever wrote 
themselves, and it is indicative of the 
times we live in that there are so 
many critical books about the thea- 
tre, written with brilliance and con- 
viction by men whose very intelli- 
gence has engendered an_ utter 
creative sterility. With such men at 
work, aglitter with wit and razor- 
edged penetration, it has become in- 
creasingly inhibiting to sit down 
before a virgin sheet of paper with 
the avowed intention of writing a 
mere play. 


The fashion today is a directors’ 
theatre, a theatre replete with visual 
and even choreographic excitement. 
Musicals are the rage, and however 
delightful, however theatrically in- 
genious they are, they constitute a 
long-term danger to the authors’ 
theatre. There was a period — the 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
to be exact—when the new marvels 
of theatrical machinery held the 
floor. The battle of Bunker Hill could 
be re-enacted in its entirety, with 
cannonade and bayonet charge, while 
in quieter moments, ballerinas could 
be raised on wires to give an impres- 
sion of migrating swans or pixies at 
play in a clearing. Needless to say, 
very few plays of merit were written 
during this period, and for the good 
reason that there is no need for the 
writer in this kind of theatre, just 
as there is no real need for the 
writer in the kind of film in which 
the children of Israel never cease to 
cross the Red Sea. 


Today the musicals display a re- 
version to a style of writing which 
is quite Victorian in its simplicity 
and compression. People fall in and 
out of love, not a little quicker but 
much quicker than they ever would, 
and they sing about it with metro- 
nomic regularity. Musicals are also 
immensely enjoyable. The dialogue 
is a functional, swiftly moving and 
terse device to carry the story for- 
ward from one melody to another, 
and any literary or psychological 
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condiments too liberally sprinkled on 
this unaffected food would only ruin 
the taste. 

Personally I believe the musical 
theatre to be in a healthier state 
than the legitimate drama, which is 
in very much the same condition that 
music was in the lush post-romantic 
death agony. Brilliant directors per- 
form stunning visual cadenzas, but 
when the curtain falls, there is some- 
times a feeling that the audience 
has been bludgeoned and cajoled into 
accepting a degree of pretension and 
a cloying perfume of suppressed sen- 
timentality which does not read as 
well as it plays; nor does it survive 
in the memory as the experience it 
seemed to be at the time. It is equal- 
ly possible for a great conductor to 
provide ephemeral thrills with a 
skillfully scored work, which may 
easily pall on second hearing, or if 
performed under a _ less_ inspired 
baton. 


I hasten to add that I am not re- 
ferring to the works of any specific 
dramatists, but to the introspective 
and tortured tendencies of our times, 
which are profoundly self-conscious. 
To return for a moment to the musi- 
cal analogy, the neoclassic revolution 
of Stravinsky was a natural reaction 
to the tempestuous symphonic soup 
which was prevalent in his youth. 
Neoclassicism came as a necessary 
cold shower, a purging of the cob- 
webs, a return to a simple basis from 
which a fresh lyrical style could be 
developed. I believe that the same 
health cure is overdue in the theatre. 


Consequently, if I do not happen 
to write about sexual repression or 
aberration, it is not only because I 
happen to be relatively uninquisitive 
about the yearning spinster or the 
neurotic muscle-man, but because 
they have been seen often, convinc- 
ingly and poetically, and because I 
wish to turn elsewhere. During the 
war, while in the army, I directed 
and played Sheridan’s The Rivals for 
the troops, many of whom had never 
seen a play in their lives. We per- 
formed other works as well, modern 
psychological dramas and commer- 
cial thrillers, but none of these plays 
carried half the impact of The Rivals. 
It was perhaps the most invigorating 
experience of my career, and I re- 
alized that the fourth wall, such a 
great innovation in its time, has tem- 
porarily outlived its usefulness, since 
it is preventing the free flow of the- 
atrical air. 

Romanoff and Juliet is the second 
step on a road I chose tentatively 
with The Love of Four Colonels. It 
is a reversion to an older, symmetri- 
cal, constructed style, but the char- 
acters are modern and even topical. 


The intention of the play is to give 
pleasure, and I don’t apologize for 
that. The intention is also to be 
quite serious, and I don’t apologize 
for that, either. And while I’m not 
apologizing, may I add that I have 
no compunction in stealing two 
thirds of a title from Shakespeare, 
Rowley, Middleton, Massinger and 
others of that happy band of open- 
minded, uncomplicated, spontaneous 
collaborators, because they, in their 
time, stole the title from someone 
else. 
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Intensive Specialized Courses 


Training to meet individual needs for 
technical skills required of performers, 
writers, and composers in today’s drama, 
musical-comedy, opera, dance, radio and 
television. 


Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, WN. Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 for 
Veterans of the Korean War 


Conservatory 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 

of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Fall Term 
Sept. 16, 1957 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 

Modern Dance—Ballet 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts De- 
gree, Major in Drama, Major in Drama minor 
in Dance, Major in Dance minor in Drama. 
Frequent Performances in Modern Theatre 

seating 500. 
Dormitories for Women Students 

Catalog on request 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass. 


$58.50 for 10 


OLYMPIC LIGHTING COMPANY 


8036 45th Av Sw Seattle 16. Wash 


The Traveling ‘Fair Lady’ 
(Continued from page 64) 
and Indianapolis. 

There’s no business like show busi- 
ness to benefit business, when the 
show is My Fair Lady. Railroads 
have come in for their share by 
scheduling special show trains. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio, for one, 
brought more than a thousand per- 
sons to Detroit from Grand Rapids 
and other towns along the way. The 
Wabash Railroad promoted several 
all-expense tours to St. Louis. Show 
trains and planes and buses will 
bring theatregoers from New Orleans 
and other Southern stops to Mem- 
phis. 

Subscriptions to the Civic Light 
Opera Association’s season at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium in Los An- 
geles, where the musical was the 
opening attraction (April 29), took a 
tremendous spurt; many persons 
subscribed for all four works to 
guarantee their getting to see My 
Fair Lady. The same thing occurred 
in San Francisco, where the show 
was part of that city’s Civic Light 
Opera season. The advance sellout in 
Detroit helped boost sales for the 
next attraction at the theatre, Damn 
Yankees. And Dick Walter, theatre 
manager in Omaha, declared: “Aside 
from the immediate benefits of My 
Fair Lady, I feel that because thou- 
sands will see a good performance, 
there will be a heightened interest in 
things theatrical for many months 
after.” 


Ticket sales had to be record-break- 
ing: My Fair Lady is one of the most 
expensive shows to be sent on the 
road, “We spared nothing to make 
the touring production an exact du- 
plicate of the New York show in 
every detail,” says Philip Adler, gen- 
eral manager of the New York com- 
pany. To save time in setting up the 
show, two sets of identical turntables 
were constructed. While the com- 
pany plays one city, the turntables 
used at the previous stand can be 
sent ahead to the next stop on the 
schedule. For example, when the 
troupe plays Dallas (October 5-20), 
the alternate turntables will have 
been sent on to Indianapolis from 
Memphis. Also time-saving—and ex- 
pensive—are a new type of portable 
switchboard (employing alternating 
current instead of the usual D.C.) 
and prefocused lighting equipment 
(angled and welded to pipes and 
packed in specially built boxes). 
These were designed by Abe Feder 
and built by Century Lighting, Inc. 
and General Electric. The traveling 
company is sizable—eighty-one mem- 
bers in all, presided over by com- 
pany manager Joseph Grossman — 


and in some instances it has a train 
of its own. 

As to the cast’s reception—wher- 
ever they have appeared they have 
garnered the same _ superlatives 
which have been heaped on the New 
York company. (The thesaurus prob- 
ably doesn’t contain a commendatory 
adjective that hasn’t been bestowed 
on My Fair Lady.) In this case, the 
reviews provide mainly academic in- 
terest, serving only to whet the ap- 
petites of the thousands of disap- 
pointed theatregoers who perforce 
must wait for the second coming of 
My Fair Ledy to their towns. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THE IRRESTIBLE THEATRE 
W. Bridges-Adams 6.00 


PRINCESS OF MONACO 
Gant Gaither 3.95 


JOHN FORD AND THE DRAMA 
OF HIS TIME 
Clifford Leech 2.30 


VISIT TO A SMALL PLANET 
Gore Vidal 2.95 


FIVE MODERN NO PLAYS 
Yukio Mishioni 4.00 


PLANNING & PRODUCING 
THE MUSICAL SHOW 
Lehman Engel 3.00 


THE ASTONISHED MUSE 
Reuel Denney 4.50 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


A MUST 


For anyone even remotely con- 
nected with the theatre or allied 
fields. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 
INTERNATIONAL 


ontact 
BOOK 


Trade directory for the 
entertainment industry 


Stage, Radio, Screen, Television, 

Publicity, Producers, Publishers, 

Newspapers, Sports, Nightclubs, 
Theaters, Hotels, Airlines 


NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - PARIS 
LONDON - ROME 
copies may be 


$00 
ordered now. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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Theatre, USA 
(Continued from page 62) 


called ‘Plays Plus,” offered on week 
ends between productions of the reg- 
ular schedule. Shaw’s Man of Des- 
tiny was offered on this program, 
along with performances by a com- 
munity music group. By the end of 
last season, the organization’s at- 
tendance had risen 18 per cent, and 
its gross profit 20 per cent. 


At the OHIO COMMUNITY 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION confer- 
ence in Springfield, a panel on pub- 
licity and promotion, led by Fletcher 
Holliday of the ELYRIA PLAY- 
MAKERS, stressed the value of the 
following: maintaining mailing lists, 
using small table cards in hotels and 
restaurants, concentrating publicity 
on a first-rate show, arranging win- 
dow displays, asking the mayor to 
proclaim a “little theatre week,” 
asking for honest criticism from the 
newspapers, allocating 25 per cent 
of the anticipated income from a 
production for publicity, and con- 
tacting new residents of the com- 
munity. The panel also brought out 
the importance of creating good will 
in the community by returning 
borrowed properties and costumes 
promptly and in good condition, and 
reminded that “all the advertising 
in the world won't help if you don’t 
do good work.” 


To publicize the advantages of its 
benefit performances, PLAY AND 
PLAYERS, INC., of Jericho, Long 
Island, New York, circulated a small 
flier which explained how groups and 
organizations in the vicinity can 
sponsor productions of full-length 
plays, in proscenium or arena style, 
with profits going to the organiza- 
tions. The flier also explained the 
theatre’s club plan, by which enter- 
tainment in the form of skits, mono- 
logues or one-act plays can be fur- 
nished for club meetings. John F. 
Havens is president. 


Mel Herr of the LANSING (Mich- 
igan) CIVIC PLAYERS outlines the 
following promotion schemes, as 
practiced by his organization: Table 
cards are placed in restaurants 
throughout the city, and five thou- 
sand copies of a calendar of theatre 
events are supplied to newcomers 
and purchasers of tickets. Prior to 
each show a letter and a guest card 
are sent to all newcomers to the 
city, based on a list obtained from 
the Credit Exchange. Many such in- 
vited guests then become members. 
Special promotion devices are geared 
to each production. Paper napkins 
imprinted with the name of the show 
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are supplied to restaurants during 
the week of the play’s run. Everyone 
who lends material for a production 
receives a letter from the president, 
expressing thanks for this co-opera- 
tion. Persona] letters, says Mr. Herr, 
are “good public relations and they 
pay off.” 


Attractive, eye-catching advertis- 
ing has proved helpful to many 
groups, both in community and col- 
lege theatre. For a production of 
The Trial of Mary Dugan, the HILL- 
YER COLLEGE THEATRE, in 
Hartford, Connecticut, sent its an- 
nouncement in the form of a sub- 
poena, commanding the addressee to 
appear at the probate court in the 
local municipal building, where the 
play was staged by Edgar Kloten. 
The program itself was bound and 
printed in the form of a legal docu- 
ment. 


Community Theatres 
in the News 


Construction is‘ expected to be 
completed this month on the new 
open-stage playhouse of the MID- 
LAND COMMUNITY THEATRE in 
Texas. The new structure marks a 
departure from conventional theatre 
architecture. Designed by James H. 
Miller of Centenary College in 
Shreveport, it eliminates the prosce- 
nium arch and places both audience 
and play in the same room with 
common ceiling. The theatre will be 
able to seat four hundred persons, 
none of whom will be more than 
forty feet from the stage. Construc- 
tion costs have been kept relatively 
low through the use of a prefabri- 
cated steel skeleton. Designer Miller 
and Art Cole, director of the organi- 
zation since 1946, feel that the stage 
is ideally suited to the needs of an 
active community group. The con- 
struction fund was raised entirely 
through individual subscription. The 
complete theatre plant includes a 
scenery shop and a children’s-theatre 
building adjoining the playhouse. 


The GREENVILLE (South Caro- 
lina) LITTLE THEATRE has grown 
from 800 members to 4,380 in ten 
seasons. Productions are given in its 
own building, where all of the work 
is done by members of the commu- 
nity. Occasionally a guest performer 
is brought in; Gene Hollman was 
imported from New York for the 
role of Emile de Becque in South 
Pacific, for example. For the pro- 
duction of The Boy Friend, Millicent 
Martin of the New York company 
directed the dances. The director of 
the local symphony conducts the 
orchestra for the musicals. Chil- 


dren’s-theatre productions are offered 
in collaboration with the Greenville 
Junior League. 


Through the energies of local citi- 
zens and industries, the second TO- 
LEDO SHAKESPEAREAN FESTI- 
VAL was held this year. In order 
to make this summer drama season 
possible, local citizens secured pledges 
amounting to $32,000 within a single 
week, and industry matched these 
pledges with $20,000. Operating with 
many volunteer workers, the festival 
employed an Equity company (in- 
cluding many young actors) and 
production staff. The repertory in- 
cluded A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night and 
Henry VIII. Ellis Rabb was the 
artistic director, and Arthur Lithgow 
the managing director. The festival 
was held in the Toledo Zoo Amphi- 
theatre and exchanged productions 
with the ANTIOCH COLLEGE festi- 
val in Yellow Springs. Four con- 
temporary music dramas also were 
offered, including Lost in the Stars 
and Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of 
Lucretia. 


The IOWA CITY COMMUNITY 
THEATRE reports a successful sum- 
mer program in which a workshop 
for directors was held during a three- 
week period in six evening sessions. 
The twelve-hour course included 
training in direction, and the final 
sessions were devoted to rehearsal 
and presentation of student-directed 
scenes. Dr. Lenyth Brockett con- 
ducted the workshop, which was held 
in quarters donated by the local 
Unitarian Church. 


The BISMARCK-MANDAN COM- 
MUNITY THEATRE in North Da- 
kota, organized in 1952 and func- 
tioning under the auspices of the 
Bismarck Recreation Department, 
recently offered Summer and Smoke. 
Its productions, presented in the 
eight-hundred-seat city auditorium, 
have included The Silver Cord and 
The Winslow Boy, as well as a 
children’s-theatre presentation of 
Huckleberry Finn. 

The COMMUNITY THEATRE AS- 
SOCIATION OF MICHIGAN an- 
nounces a contest for one-act plays, 
open to amateur and professional 
writers who are residents of Mich- 
igan. Savings bonds will be awarded 
as prizes. The deadline for submit- 
ting manuscripts to theatre groups 
which are members of the associa- 
tion is November 30, 1957. Full in- 
formation and rules may be secured 
from the chairman, Mrs. Jean Hen- 
derson, 3209 Brownell Boulevard, 
Flint, Michigan. 


College Festivals 
A high point of the past season at 
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By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use The- 
atre Arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who 
just enjoy thumbing through their 
back issues. . . 


f 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your Theatre Arts for all 
time. This gold stamped binder, 
sturdy enough to withstand con- 
stant usage, is the perfect gift— 
for yourself and all Theatre Arts 
minded friends. $2.50. 


* Holds 12 Issues 


send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 
208 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE, Natchitoches, Louisiana, was 
the State’s first Drama Variety Fes- 
tival. Educational and civic theatre 
groups’ interest in different forms of 
dramatic production led to the two- 
day experiment in which colleges, 
high schools, a community theatre 
and the Shreveport Civic Opera Bal- 
let Company participated. The pro- 
gram included drama quartet and 
quintet productions, ballet, television 
and arena staging, film strips and 
an original one-act play, besides pro- 
scenium productions in both intimate 
and large theatres. The success of 
this noncompetitive event justified 
the decision to make it an annual 
affair. Northwestern’s presentation 
was Arms and the Man. The college’s 
summer workshop program included 
four plays, and a three-hour gradu- 
ate course in stage direction also 
was offered. 

The twenty-eighth annual Festival 
of Music and Art at FISK UNIVER- 
SITY in Nashville featured a pro- 
duction of Ida Ehrlich’s arrangement 
of Menander’s The Girl from Samos. 
Mrs. Ehrlich reconstructed the Greek 
comedy from existing fragments of 
Menander’s plays. It contains many 
of the plot elements found in Latin 
comedy. Lillian W. Voorhees di- 
rected. 


News in Brief 

Actress Mary Welch, who wrote 
of O’Neill in the May issue of THEA- 
TRE ARTS, also directs the WELCH 
WORKSHOP in New York, offering 
classes in acting technique and scene 
work to beginning and professional 
students. A showcase of advanced 
student work is presented at least 
once yearly. Also on the staff are 
Alice Hermes and Francis Letton, 
actor and author. Among the actors 
who have worked with Miss Welch 
privately and in class are Shirley 
Jones and Harold Lang. 

The most recent production of the 


ARMENIAN STUDENTS ASSOCIA- 
TION PLAYERS in New York was 
John Patrick’s Lo and Behold. Dur- 
ing the past eight years, this group 
has offered such works as Hello, Out 
There and Three Men on u Horse. It 
is made up of professionals and 
drama students seeking experience 
in theatre. ' 

THEATRE IN THE ROUND 
PLAYERS, Minneapolis, have sched- 
uled five plays for the new season, 
including Come Back, Little Sheba 
and The Happy Time. For the first 
time in its six years, the organization 
launched an extensive membership 
and season-ticket drive. Pamela 
Quiers is the newly elected president. 

The GARY (Indiana) PLAYERS, 
in their eleventh season of produc- 
tion, are formulating plans for a 
community building which could be 
used by their own group, the Gary 
Civic Symphony and Art League. 
The Players are descended from the 
Gary Civic Repertory Theatre, with 
which Karl Malden acted. 


Children’s Theatre 

The CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF 
SCARSDALE, New York, recently 
offered a new play, Lois Dean’s 
Trouble with Trouble, as one of its 
four annual presentations. The fan- 
tasy was directed by John Hem- 
merly of the Scarsdale High School 
faculty, and performed by teen-agers 
of the school’s dramatic club. The 
theatre is sponsored by the local 
Parent-Teacher Council. For the past 
six years, three offerings of the four- 
play series have been given by adult 
professional companies. The first of 
each season is produced by the high- 
school group, which handles scenic 
design, lighting, make-up and other 
production assignments, as well as 
the acting. Children from four neigh- 
boring convalescent and children’s 
homes attended the dress rehearsal 
of the latest production. 


sexor DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 


Dr. Maria Piseater, Director 


Dr. Saul Colin, President 


Fall Term Oct. 7th, 1957 


Former Students and Graduates include: 


Harry Belafonte 
Chandler Cowles 
Ben Gazzara 


Elaine Stritch 
Marlon Brando 
Anthony Francoisa 


Rod Steiger 
Tennessee Williams 
Tony Curtis 


Jack Garfein 
Shelley Winters 
Philip Yordan 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio. Terms: June, Oct., Feb. 


MIME elasses for Professionals & beginners 
| under direction of ETIENNE DECROUX from Paris 


Capitol Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 
Write or Phone for Catalog 
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THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare «< Bacon 


All 37 Plays + Comedies, Tragedies, 


Histories and Poems 


EVERY word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, 

stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. 
Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by 
glamorous Cleopatra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with 
Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; step 
with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. 


Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has. So deep did he see into the hearts of all of us that he is 
more alive today than he was over three hundred years ago! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free —— 


Wit YOU add these two volumes to are the very qualities 
your library—as membership _ gifts 
from the Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today and to receive on ap- 


which characterize these 
selections: readability, interest, simplicity 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 
The Classics Club is different from all other book 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


HERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 

whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance 
anda — day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than 


to read these immortal essays... about love, politics, books, busi- 
ness, friendship and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses 
so clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed 
imo these writings that quotations from them have become part of 
our literature. 

Both these handsome De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon 
—are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 


proctor re ee ee 


Walter J. Black, President T9 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L.I., New York 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 


> “a : . , me, FREE, the beautiful two-volume De Luxe 
proval beautiful editions of the world’s clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the world's 


greatest masterpieces. 


. . volumes are luxurious 
These books, selected unanimously by * 


distinguished literary authorities, were chos- 
en because they offer the greatest enjoyment 


and value to the “pressed for time’’ men cherish for years 


classics at a low price. 2. Its members are not ob- 
ligated to take any specific number of books. 3. Its gether with the current selection 
De Luxe Editions—bound 

in the fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its original 
lustre—books you and your children will read and 


Classics Club Editions of The Complete Works 
of SHAKESPEARE and BACON'S ESSAYS, to- 


I am not obligated to take any specific number 
of books and I am to receive an advance de- 
scription of future selections. Also, I may reject 
any volume before or after I receive it, and I may 
cancel my membership whenever I wish 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send 


and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
you ever wondered how the truly great 


books have become ‘‘classics’’? First,because 
they are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have been 
read unless they were interesting. To be interest- 
ing they had to be easy to understand. And those 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance notice 
about future selections. You may reject any book 
you do not wish. You need not take any specific 
number of books—only the ones you want. No 
money in advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This low price—and your 
FREE copies of The Complete Works of SHAKES- 
PEARE and BACON'S ESSAYS—cannet be assured 
unless you respond promptly. 


THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L.I, New York. 


you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges 
(Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 


Mr 
Mrs 
Miss 


Address 


Zone No 
(if any) State 





No one is fussier about tone 
than a musician. That’s why 
music men, like Stan Kenton 
and Les Brown, take such 
pleasure in Zenith Extended 
Range High Fidelity. On a 
Zenith you hear the original 
performance .. . exactly as 
recorded . . . all the delicate 
highs, the vibrant lows, and 
rich middle tones. Here is 
High Fidelity of truest qual- 
ity... Zenith Quality! And 
too, only Zenith gives you 
the Studio Sound Control 
Panel so you can adjust the 
tone to the make of your 
record and the acoustics of 
your room. 


SHOWN: Zenith’s Rhapsody FM-AM Ra- 
dio High Fidelity Combination. Model 
HF1284. Choice of Blond Oak, Wal 
nut, Sable Gray, or Ebony color. Al 
with woven cane grille. From $425.* 


e Exclusive Zenith Studio Sound 
Controls—‘‘Presence” control (to 
project the soloist out in front 
of the orchestra), loudness con 
trol, bass and treble controls 

for unmatched mastery of tone 


e 4Zenith Quality Speakers: two 
Alnico 5 “woofers” and two ex 
tra sensitive electrostatic “tweet 
ers” cover the full range of hu 
man hearing 


© Record Compensator — adjusts 
so that present-day LP records 
(whatever the brand) play with 
highest fidelity 


Matic® 
Record Changer plays all speeds 
10 to 85 rpm. Built-in strobo 
scope tells when record is play 
ing at precise recorded speed 
Feather-light Cobra® Tone Arm 
makes records last longer, sound 
better. 


Backed by 38 years of leadership 
in radionics exclusively. Also 
makers of Radio, Television and 
fine Hearing Aids. 


“Manufacturer's suggested retail price, slightly 
higher in far West and South. Prices and speci 
fications subject to change without notice 


Zenith High Fidelity Instruments priced as low as $99.95* Suh Cate Caputo, Gigs 38, Glnsts 


Featured, two of Capito! Records’ latest 


VA hhh h “Les Brown's in Town” and Kenton’s 
the quality goes in before the Zenith name goes on “Cuban Fire.” 





